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A DAY IN DALMATIA. 


Tuere is a fact full of melanchol 

significance gradually forcing itself 
on the notice of man, woman, and 
child in this touring and travelling 


age, which must go far to strip the 
me of wandering to foreign 
ands of some of its most bewildering 
enchantments, namely, that there 


now remains in this “ distracted 
glo! e” hardly a rood of land untrod- 

et. by the busy foot of Englishmen, 
either for the furtherance of ulterior 
views in “a prent buik” of “ Pen- 
cillings,” “ Wanderings,” ‘ Scenes,” 
“Sketches,” and so forth, or else to 
gratify a passion which lies deeper 
than printing in the energetic breast 
of the true Briton. The enthusiastic 
love of sport —no man except the 
Indian or Englishman has an un- 
adulterated love of sport —the spirit 
of “the mighty hunter,” lies not in 
the heart of any other. The French- 
man has Paris and the play-houses 
to console him for the ills of life ; the 
Italian has a loll in the sun, water- 
melons, and the opera. We hear 
of chamois-hunters in Swiss sto- 
ries, and know they are a class of 
| rsons who appear on the stage, at 
east, with rural hats turned up in 
front, and an eternal feast ready for 
travellers and friends of cream- 
cheese and excellent whey. But we 
never heard of the Provost of Berne 
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giving a shooting-party; and the 
private gentlemen of Geneva would 
scorn a scour over the sublime hills 
they venerate too much to become 
well acquainted with; except, per- 
chance, on a geological tour with a 
hammer. The Germans, truly, find 
a fellow-throb in the Anglo-Saxon 
heart; but it is mere stafe-battues, 
with a gorge of game for a grand 
duke, once or twicea-year. A Turk 
on the turf it would be irreverent even 
to suggest. The Spaniard and his 
wife love a bull-fight ; but it is the sa- 
vage spirit of the arena of heathen 
Romestill lingering in the olive breasts 
of Iberia’s donnas and dons which 
causes this. Passing further to the 
East, the sylvan gods of Greece have 
fled and left their pleasure-grounds 
untenanted, save by a handful of wild 
Albanians, and the few Englishmen 
who penetrate into the dreamy and 
sacred solitudes of Parnassus and the 
Helicon stream, to shoot snipe and 
slay woodcocks. For no spot is too 
highly consecrated by the grandeur 
of its associations to awe the sport- 
ing Englishman; no place can be 
protected from his rude intrusion 
by the whispering and seraph tones 
of legend, old andsweet. He rushes 
headlong through the doomed deserts 
of Babylon, by Tyre and Sidon, and 
finds something worth shooting nearly 
K 
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every where. He bursts asunder the 
vast portals of ancient India, and finds 
nothing mysterious in blazing away 
at deer, tigers, elephants. North, 
south, east, and west, old world and 
new world, on shore, at sea, on 
isthmus, isle, or continent, the Eng- 
lishman stands pre-eminent as the 
veritable son and heir of the great 
huntsman of sacred tradition. 

To escape, therefore, from the ob- 
servations, personal or printed, of 
this sight-seeing, adventurous age, is 
next to impossible ; and it cannot be 
denied that the traveller is robbed of 
half his enjoyment when he feels 
assured that he is treading but hack- 
nied ground, whence the shy Genius 
of Solitude has fled for ever. For in 
the nature of the professed traveller 
are two opposite and apparently con- 
tradictory principles. He must see 
what no one other eye has beheld, 
and he would be ashamed of himself 
if he did not see besides every thing 
every one else has viewed. The for- 
mer is the most difficult duty now 
to perform, the most delicate pleasure 
to enjoy by far. Whether this pro- 
ceed from a sensitive selfishness that 
loves solitary enjoyment, or from 
the doubt whether any one else could 
be capable of enjoying as fully the 
beauty of the romantic and secluded 
region they have attained to with so 
much exertion, the fact is the same, 
that the grandest scenes should be 
visited, if possible, alone; and not 
only those spots robed in imaginary 
glory by the great events that are 
united for ever with the names of 
Waterloo, Corunna, or Trafalgar, 
but places of far humbler interest, 
which we loved, perhaps, in early 
youth to visit almost by stealth, at 
an hour snatched from every-day 
bustle, amid dewy evening, or in 
the broad gay light of some gor- 
geous summer's day. A remote path 
through some lone, wooded -haunt, 
where the voice of a running stream 

roclaims who is the only other idler 
in the still and secluded retreat — 
how dearly have many hearts prized 
the visionary liberty, the romantic 
luxury, that attends a solitary saun- 
ter with unstudied pace and frequent 
pause, in such a place as that ! 

Were we asked to recall to mind 
the spot in Europe which we have 
visited that bore the least trace of 
previous foot-marks, we should feel 
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inclined to reply with the name that 
heads this paper. ‘The wild and 
picturesque varieties of that romantic 
Dalmatian shore have been com- 
paratively little examined; yet is 
there much to admire, though, per- 
haps, little that is connected with 
grand associations, except that that 
water of magnificeut memories, the 
Adriatic, washes the foot of the lofty 
hills near Ragusa, and occasionally 
still “ mourns her lord” with a tem- 
pestuous ‘grief that sends the wan- 
dering barks on her breast flying 
for safety to the nearest harbour of 
refuge. 

It was on an occasion of this kind 
that I had an opportunity of landing 
at Fort St. Augusta, the port be- 
longing to Ragusa, which is situated 
several miles up the country. We 
had left Ancona in a crazy and non- 
seaworthy steamer, with an insuf- 
ficient supply of coals and a super- 
abundant one of passengers; a supply, 
however, ofso highly varied a charac- 
ter as to afford some matter for re- 
flection and amusement. A German 
baron, with ashaggy chasseur ;a Greek 
count and his English bride—a poor 
foolish girl he had enticed away by 
his good looks, and disgusted after- 
wards by his bad treatment; some 
officers, proceeding to the Ionian 
Islands; an English baronet, with 
his lady and daughters ; and others, 
ofa crossness soon embittered by ner- 
vousness on account of the weather. 

The steamer made her way out of 
Ancona harbour at five o'clock on a 
fine May evening. The wind blew 
freshly, the Adriatic heaved her 
azure breast somewhat too high to 
suit the tastes of all concerned, and 
as evening drew on, darker and darker 
grew sea and sky; by midnight the 
storm had reached its pitch of wrath, 
and thunder and lightning came to 
help the rain. The terrified inmates 
of the cabin were not aware, till 
dawn had broken, of the merciful 
scheme suggested and adopted for 
their comfort. Orders were given to 
run for the harbour of Lissa, and, 
before the afternoon, the Hepta Ni- 
sos was anchored in the still waters 
close to the shore. 

That shore lies low, but richly 
wooded; shrubs clothe the very 
beach ; the land was apparently per- 
fectly untenanted—not a village, not 
a hamlet, not a house, not a hut to 
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be seen. “ Here, at last,” so I me- 
ditated, “here we land, a glorious 
company of independent Crusoes, 
the woods before us where to choose 
a bivouac for a starlight night in the 
month of May.” The evening turned 
out one of most surpassing beauty,— 
soft, balmy, intensely still. It was 
then my first approach towards the 
glittering gates of the golden East ; 
and that night, on the shores of 
Dalmatia, as next n ghbour to the 
land of the Crescent and Star, I 
imagined I traced in the sunset sky a 
faint shadow, at least, of an Oriental 
lory. 

Then broke forth the true English 
taste of some of our compagnons de 
voyage, 

“ Order out the boats! 
and catch lobsters.” 

The Greek and his wife, imprisoned 
in the cabin by recent sickness, and 
the German baron, who was in the 
same predicament, declined the de- 
licious dangers ; but two boats’ full 
set forth. I can remember them 
now through the mists of years as 
clearly as when, all friends together, 
we danced merrily over the sunlit 
waters of that beautiful and secluded 
haven. Then we landed—late as it 
was; we wandered in the twilight 
through long tracts of deserted 
woods ; and with a pleasure en- 
hanced by surprise we at last de- 
scried in the uncertain light of the 
hour a low, thatched hut. Through 
the chinks of the rude door and small 
window glittered the blaze of the fire, 
which on entering we found to be 
burning on the ground in the middle 
ofthe mud floor. Behind the flaming 
fagots, her dark face obscured by the 
smoke, stood the solitary inhabitant 
of the lonely dwelling. She stood 
without appearing even surprised at 
our entrance. Shyness, as shewn 
forth in European misses, is a vice of 
civilised life. A semi-savage, is never 
shy. Shyness is self-conscious, the 
Savage is unconscious; thus he re- 
ceives you with the grand composure 
which is the distinctive mark of 
children of the wilderness. 

The Dalmatian was dressed in a 
mixture of the Greek and Italian 
costume. Her dark head was bound 
with a coarse veil, her tunic and 
wide - falling sleeves were such as 
you see on the Greek girls of the 
fonian Islands. Her dress was dark 


Let us go 
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and coarse, her feet covered with 
gross caricatures of shoes; but she 
calmly folded her arms, and bowed 
with the air of a pleased empress at 
our chattering, laughter, and gesti- 
culations. ‘Two of our party could 
speak Italian—likely of comprehen- 
sion. [addressed a few words to her. 
She spoke with difficulty a vague 
reply to my question. 

* Siumo Inglesi— Inglesi,” I said, 
pointing to my friends. The woman 
clapped her hands suddenly, gave a 
wild laugh, and flung on the fire a 
large dry fagot, to brighten the 
room with double illumination; and 
as the flame rose crackling higher 
and higher, she looked at us earnestly 
with brimming and flashing eyes. 
It seemed from her broken words 
she had long desired to see some 
English people; faint and vague 
reports of Waterloo seemed to have 
awakened a wild wish to see some 
of the giant race who had cast down 
Buonaparte, for to one of his marshals 
had he assigned, she knew, the title 
of Ragusa. 

It is no use, however, staying 
to talk when no one understands a 
word you say. So we did not re- 
main on long enough, however, 
to impress on my mind for ever, as a 

rand sketch for a priestess at sacri- 

ce, the lofty form and dusky brow 
of that Dalmatian woman. The savage 
grace, the firm dignity, the wild 
lights of the fire flickering over her 
features, called up to mind one of 
the figures Cortez and his Spaniards 
might have beheld on that memor- 
able “ noche triste,” when the terrific 
heathenism of the Aztecs sent forth 
its parting cry through the city of 
Montisuma. 

Yet all unconscious she waved her 
hand, and smiled once, and shewed 
her brilliant teeth in bright relief; 
and so we left her alone in her hut: 
and if her memory dwell on us at 
all, she can but recall a circle of 
strange faces and staring eyes, and 
wonder what made us all so merry, 
where she had found nothing to rouse 
her from the half-sad composure 
which, in my eyes at least, was her 
highest charm. 

At dawn the following day we set 
forth once more. The morning was 
still and lovely, but at noon clouds 
stole over the sun, the wind rose; 
and suddenly, as with a preconcerted 
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ell, burst forth thunder, lightning, 

ail, and rain. The crazy vessel 
leaped to this side and that side, like 
an overtasked horse. Sounds of deep 
distress proceeded from the neigh- 
bouring cabin; cock -chaiers, most 
huge and disgusting vermin, crawled 
unmolested about the tables and floor ; 
the Greek steward was spent with 
long attendance ; some scolded, some 
cried, some screamed, and some pre- 
pared to drown and die. The latter, 
however, was by no means a popular 
movement; and at three o’clock it was 
announced that we were to run for the 
harbour of St. Augusta. With groans 
of repentant thankfulness the an- 
nouncement was received. The ves- 
sel’s head was turned once more to 
the welcome shores of Dalmatia, and 
by five o’clock the Hepta Nisos (Se- 
ven Islands) sped like a black swan, 
slowly and safely, into the land- 
locked haven she desired to find. 

So great had been the tumult 
without, that within the harbour the 
stillness appeared supernatural from 
its suddenness. The sky was still 
gloomy, the deck was drenched, but 
the pale and anxious faces below 
cheered up. 

“ Bravo! Salvi alfin!” cried the 
Greek steward, throwing open the 
dead-lights. 

“Here we are!” said the good- 
tempered voice of Captain ——. 
“ Beautiful harbour—smooth as glass. 
We'll spread the awning, and dine 
on deck. It’s St. George's Day, and 
we'll toast Old England with three 
times three !” 

And then here and there stole up 
the ladder dejected faces, that bright- 
ened when their eyes rested on the 
sublime scene around them. High 
hills rose with graceful sweep on 
every side; the harbour was like a 
vast lake, the shores clad with every 
beauty of luxuriant vegetation and en- 
chanting wildness; not a vestige of the 
stern and the sterile told how nearly 
we had approached to the barren 
and magnificent solitudes of Albania. 
The bay was lined with the white 
low-roofed houses of the Dalmatian 
peasants; and far up to the east 
stretched a river, winding in and out 
amongst woods, gardens, and what 
appeared to us ea of 
endless extent. The Hepta Nisos was 
the first steam-boat that had made 
its appearance, with one exception, in 
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that lonely harbour. The inhabit- 
ants of the village stole out, one by 
one, to look, to wonder, to talk ; and 
then those who could took to their 
boats and gathered round the stern 
and sides of the mystic machine full 
of strange faces. A long table was 
spread on the deck ; the reminiscences 
of the cabin were insupportable; 
our own fresh-caught lobsters were 
cooked ; there was a ne of pirati- 
cal pleasure in the whole proceeding; 
and wine and songs, and Old England 
—the fitting toast for St. George’s 
Day — was given; and the painted 
canvass above us shook to the storm of 
cheers, and to the loud chorus, which 
burst with one frantic consent from 
the lips of every English man or 
woman on board. National feeling 
may be ridiculed, as every thing is 
by Englishmen when ihey wish to 
appear wiser than their neighbours ; 
but the world would be a waste with- 
out it, and it is a feeling owned and 
sanctified by the most ancient of 
people when they wept for the lost 
glories of their faJien nation in a 
foreign land. 

The sun benignantly shewed his 
face above a pile of gliticring, scat- 
tered storm-clouds ; and seizing the 
propitious moment we hurried on 
board the boats, and made for the 
shore; but, lo! as we attempted to 
land a guardian of the Dalmatian 
health - office appeared. We were 
passengers in a vessel suspected of 
plague from the Greek port she last 
eft— we could not be allowed to 
land. 

“ Oh, Cattivo tempo! Peste, peste !” 
shouted a young officer, who had 
learned these two appropriate words 
in a dictionary. “And what the 
deuce! are we to kick our heels 
about in a wet boat all night? Not 
I. So here goes!” and with one 
spring he leaped on shore, and almost 
knocked down a docile guardiano, 
who stood imploring us not to land. 
It was as much as his place was worth 
to allow it. He had only one boy 
to help him, who stood grinning, 
highly amused, in the back-ground ; 
and he begged us, for the Virgin's 
sake, not to lay a finger even on his 
coat-tails; for if we did he was dis- 
abled from active duty for six weeks, 
and would be shut up in a damp and 
dismal lazzeretto which he pointed out 
to us on the right. All the satisfaction 
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he could get was all the company 
hanging out their tongues, and de- 
claring, in incomprehensible Italian, 
that they felt quite well, and there 
could be no danger. Again I acted 
as interpreter, and with a judicious 
mixture of cajolery, compliment, me- 
nace, and bribery, I obtained leave 
for our party to proceed on a walk, 
attended, like dangerous convicts on 
their way to hard labour, by a guard 
on each side. There is one key to 
all hearts—scudi! scudi! Be they 
shillings, francs, or ducats, the pre- 
cious metals of gold and silver always 
melt the most obdurate; and, by a 
handsome bribe, we obtained a pro- 
mise that the following day we should 
have free leave to roam to any spot 
we pleased, provided we kept clear 
of the publicity of Ragusa. 

The evening had been darkening 
by degrees, and by eight o'clock we 
were forced to run to the boats, and 
hasten on board our steamer to escape 
a shower of prodigious severity. The 
night was suffocating. Starless, 
moonless, and dismally wet; but we 
were at rest, and lighted up our 
miserable prison with all the glee we 
could muster. Two Germans on 
board at last burst forth before we 
parted into some of their national 
airs, that fill one’s heart with the wild 
huntsman and those romantic legends 
that hold more of the gigantic super- 
stitions of the East than the modi- 
fied mysticism of other European 
lands. And so, with their last jager 
chorus in our ears, we lay down 
to sleep till our lids were torn 
asunder by the early burst of a 
glorious, burning sun, flaring into 
our very brains through the un- 
curtained portholes. Up we all 
wees on deck; and radiant stood 
the morning, indeed, on those golden 
Dalmatian hills. A perfect deluge 
of dazzling lights and various colours 
filled the sky; the earth seemed to 
be sunning and drying itself like a 
drenched peacock after a shower, for 
resplendent shone the hues of woods, 
a meadows, and hills. We 

ad hardly patience to wait for break- 
fast, and that done, we gladly flung 
ourselves into the boats, and departed 
for a thorough day of gipsying on 
the lovely shores before us. 

The word freedom can hardly be 
understood, even by the free-born 
Englishman, until he has escaped to a 
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sunny shore from a storm-tossed sea, 
especially if he is given to sea-sick- 
ness. Oh, Mother Earth is never 
more beloved than when we feel the 
pleasing contrast of her solid worth 
and qualities after the changeful 
tricks and shabby inconstancy of that 
very type of change, Father Nep- 
tune! 

We landed once more, and found 
ourselves greeted with a kind and 
knowing grin by our good-natured 
guardiano, who was bound to follow 
wherever we led during the whole 
day. There were sixteen of us alto- 
gether; we were to spend ever 
hour till sundown on shore, and wit 
a basket of provisions (when does a 
true Briton forget the victualling 
department ?) we stood on the beach 
consulting for ten minutes whither 
we should direct our course, with the 
greatest likelihood of finding pleasing 
or surprising objects to reward our 
labours. 

* Coast up the river,” said Cap- 
tain ——: “that’s the place; land 
when we like. Umbrellas in the 
boats for the ladies ifit rains ; plenty 
of shade ashore, and much needed 
too. It’s no use frying our bacon 
here. Into the boats, and up the 
river.” 

But what could be done with the 
guardiano ? 

“ Oh, we will take him with us! 
As a familiar of the health-office, he 
is bound to come and look after us.” 

But the unfortunate guardiano 
made a most dismal grimace, and 
assured his tormentors they would 
find the treachery of forcing him on 
board quite useless. Another and, 
perhaps, stricter officer, would be 
sent in his place, and he himself 
doomed to disgrace and solitary con- 
finement in the lazzeretto. He of- 
fered to meet us at any point we 
chose to mention or designate, and, 
satisfied with this arrangement, we 
directed him to join us below the 
little village we saw a mile up the 
river, as there we should wish to 
land, and would require his attend- 
ance. He made an expressive gesture 
of devoted obedience, and our patty 
re-entering the boats, flew quickly 
up the river tothe rendezvous. Our 
running footman on the shore began 
a complicated course of desperate 
short-cuts to match our speed, and 
by the time we reached the appointed 
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place he and his young assistant 
were not far off. Travellers, in the 
full ecstasy ofa successful expedition, 
are selfish creatures. We laughed 
heartily at the enforced TT of 
that so-much - dreaded official, a 
guardiano of the sanita department, 
as he came up, puffing, panting, per- 
spiring, and meekly apologising to 
us, instead of wetohim. We landed, 
and walked up towards the village ; 
the female inhabitants came forth, 
first to behold, and then to wonder, 
and whisper, and giggle. I addressed 
one nut-brown maid, who replied in 
tolerable Italian, and with enchant- 
ing coquetry took from her breast a 
gay nosegay of roses and jessamine, 
and flung it at my feet with a pretty 
gesture of compassion, knowing that, 
as plague-suspected persons, we dared 
not have touched the hem of her 
dark blue tunic. 

The costume of the women seemed 
to verge on that common in the 
neighbouring Ionian Islands. At 
more than one most humble door sat 
a figure with raven braids, bound like 
a coronet of jet around the low 
smooth brow, of Grecian form but 
Moorish hue. The pure beauty of 
the Grecian classic days has departed ; 
that ideal loveliness is hardly, if ever, 
seen. To it belongs the rare union of 
perfect regularity of outline and the 
rich fairness that none call pallor, with 
chestnut hair which the sun brightens 
into gold when a ray of light falls 
on the graceful classic head of sta- 
tuesque perfection. And then, instead 
of the “laughing eyes” of modern 
Greece—eyes black as a thunder- 
cloud and vivid as lightning — it is 
asserted that the orbs which illumin- 
ated the days of Plato or Pericles were 
blue as the skies beneath which they 
shone and closed. Greek women are 
handsome, but they recall no longer 
to the imagination the bewitching 
union of the human and the divine 
—— to the fancy in the fantastic 

egends of the heathen mythology. 
Spiritual, intellectual beauty, has fled 
from the faces of Grecian women. 
They are gross and coarse, even in 
their good looks; but in the islands 
under the English protection much 
is doing in the cause of a glorious 
resurrection for a race fallen, indeed, 
from their high estate, but worthy of 
a better fate. Education, the dis- 
persion of the thick mists of igno- 
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rance, must commence the campaign ; 
then will follow clearer views in re- 
ligion, for the Greek Church needs 
more enlightenment than conversion ; 
and then it may be hoped Morality 
and Purity will raise their voices 
where they have neither of them 
certainly been listened to before, 
and Greece, restored to more than 
pristine glory, will stand forth as 
one of the brightest triumphs of 
the redeeming powers of true Christ- 
ianity. 

What a hand lay in Otho’s paw, if 
he had only known how to play it! 
None but a man of vast deter- 
mination and unselfish habits could 
manage the Greeks and live in 
Greece. <A pretty wife fond of balls, 
and a senseless mass of stone called “a 
palace,” are two bad layers whereon 
to found a solid and stable king- 
dom in his circumstances. There are 
hardly, perhaps, half-a-dozen men in 
the world’s history that would have 
succeeded better, however. Such 
men as Cortez, Buonaparte, Cesar, 
and, we must add, the Railway King ; 
for a colony of Englishmen, with 
their matchless colonising capacities, 
is the thing wanted for Greece, and 
the thing Otho positively rejects. 
Land bright as Paradise, truly “ it 
pities us to see her in the dust ;” 
but neither the hour nor the man 
seem to have appeared for her long- 
looked-for amendment as yet. 

As we proceeded on our way, num- 
bers of girls, women, and children, 
accompanied us, running forward, 
showering fruit and flowers for our 
acceptance ; for strangers were such 
a novelty, they could not sufficiently 
honour those who now accepted with 
gratitude their fair and fragrant gifts. 
Grapes dried in the sun before their 
own doors the preceding year, and 
baskets filled with small ripe straw- 
berries, they laid before us; and 
when we stooped to raise them, away 
they ran, laughing and screaming in 
chorus as they went. At last we 
were left aione, and we pursued a 
winding course that led us up the 
side of the steep and vine-clad hills 
above the river; and at two we 
stopped on a smooth, green plot of 
turf, shrouded from the sun by the 
twisted branches of two fine oaks, 
and commanding a beautiful and ex- 
tensive view of the valley beneath. 
It was a scene of unrivalled loveli- 
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ness. The hills glowed with the 
“festive light” of a Grecian sun, yet 
the heat had not the depressing lan- 
pe consequent on a remarkably 

ot day in England. It is the legi- 
timate atmosphere of the 


‘* Clime where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er these blessed isles ;’’ 


and, therefore, though we bared 
our brows to the faint breeze from 
the hills, we did not grumble as at 
that brief pain, an English summer of 
“three hot days and a thunder- 
storm.” 

The basket was opened, and though 
Giovanni had forgotten the salt, 
omitted knives, and sent no tumbler, 
still discomfort itself assumed the ap- 
pearance of a pleasant jest invented 
for the occasion ; and all professed, 
and, I believe, felt, the full enjoy- 
ment of a successful picnic. Who is 
there that cannot recall some such 
bright passage (the brighter for its 
brevity ), the wild illusion of gipsy life, 
which feeding in the open air flings 
over the meanest meal, shared with 
those you love, on a carpet of Na- 
ture’s spreading, and illuminated with 
all the witchery of light, sound, and 
smell, to be found only in the vision- 
ary liberty of a woodland festival ? 

The guardiano sat at a distance, 
eating a piece of brown bread and a 
lump of cheese: any of our dainties 
would have been rank poison from 
our plague-spotted hands. There 
was something ridiculously melan- 
choly in his position. It was like 
putting a court physician into lead- 
ing-strings. But the day was wear- 
ing on apace, and from a loll on the 
warm sunny grass we sprang up, 
and wound down the hill-side once 
more towards the valley. We reached 
the boats, and again proceeded up 
the river. It was nearly five‘o’clock, 
and we had almost determined on 
returning to our steamer, when a 
view of most peculiar and enchanting 
beauty presented itself at a sudden 
turn in the river. As we swept 
round a wooded point, we descried, 
half hidden in trees, half revealed by 


a gleam of sun, the ruined arch of 


what appeared the remains of a cha- 
pel or monastery. We landed, and 
povntel towards the place. No 
ouse, no village was near: no one 
was stirring, apparently. When we 
approached the crumbling exterior 
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wall, overshadowed by the thick 
branches of unpruned trees, I con- 
cluded it was only the relic left by 
time of a deserted chapel, now no 
longer used for worship. A more 
lovely and appropriate spot for a 
forest sanctuary could not have been 
selected. It held all the heart could 
desire of picturesque and poetical 
enchantment, so sweet, so silent it 
stood in the “green, sylvan light” 
of the spreading woods. We ap- 
proached the aa and gothic door- 
way, never imagining we could meet 
with opposition; but as we drew 
near, a figure suddenly opened a low 
door and bade us stand back. It 
was a Roman Catholic friar. We 
should have been less surprised, I 
believe, to see a satyr gambolling 
about with his Pan’s pipeat his shaggy 
lips. But there he stood—the friar, 
immovable. A more _ venerable 
figure it was impossible to see. High, 
pale features, a chastened eye of chill 
blue, a noble head with a narrow 
circlet of silver hairs, a beard like 
driven snow, cowl, cord, and san- 
dalled boot, coarse robe and rosary, 
he stood completely the living type 
of that most imposing superstition— 
lone ecclesiastical majesty. He raised 
his hand and his voice to forbid our 
entering. Running his acute eyes 
over the assembled faces, he reite- 
rated the words in Italian, which he 
spoke with great elegance and purity. 
“ Le signore, no, no! non é possibile :” 
the ladies could not enter. But the 
ladies were as fully determined to 
shew forth it was possibile if they 
desired it, and with one consent they 
rushed forward, nimbly passed by 
the surprised priest, and fairly made 
their way in witha mee laugh. 
A sly smile stole over the rigid face 
of the old man ; he faintly reiterated 
his protestation, but found it was 
perfectly useless, and, like most sensi- 
ble people, made the best of a bad 
business. I stood, however, at his 
side to speak and look round the 
details of his dwelling. 

We were in a large, bare, cool 
hall; beyond was the refectory, a 
long, lofty chamber, devoid of any 
furniture, save a table and long line 
of carved stone seats, once the ap- 


‘pointed rendezvous for the monastic 


brothers. But all the order had dis- 
appeared by death or dispersion, and 
the sole representative, pointing to 
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his solitary dinner of herbs and bread, 
fixed his sad, severe eyes on my face, 
and said, impressively,— 

“ Si solo qui!” then he turned 
round to observe the proceedings of 
his unexpected visitors. 

They were tasting his meal ofcrude 
vegetables and unsavoury bread, and 
expressing, with many grimaces, how 
bad a fare they considered it. He 
smiled, with a sudden flash that was 
almost fierce glittering for an instant 
in his eyes; then, tapping me on the 
shoulder, he told us to follow him. 
He, led us through a low, long, damp, 
vaulted passage, the very beau idéal 
of a conventual and mystical cor- 
ridor. There was a sudden hush 
amongst the _— party as they si- 
lently followed the sandalled, noise- 
less footsteps of their venerable guide, 
until he stopped before a massive 
oaken door, clasped with iron, ap- 
parently the entrance to some ci- 
devant lock-up cell for refractory 
brethren. From his rosary he de- 
tached a large key, and unlocked and 
flung wide the door. The inner 
apartment was so dark, we could not 
at first distinguish any of the details 
it contained; but at last we made 
out, by the faint light admitted 
through an iron grating _— high 
up in the wall, a row of very com- 
fortable and _ substantial barrels, 
marked with mystical meanings 
traced in chalk. Embalming in 
malmsey, like the Ethiopian in the 
Pacha of Many Tales, flashed across 
our minds; and we stood all reverent 
attention to have things explained. 
This was done by our father con- 
fessor taking a horn tumbler from a 
remote hole in the wall, filling it 
from a neighbouring butt, and, witha 
devout expression of thankfulness, 
tasting it first, and then offering it 
to all in succession, assuring us it 
was “ Buono assai.” He warmed 
with his subject, explained the pro- 
cess of the vintage in the most success- 
ful years, when the Virgin had blessed 
the grapes and their growers, and 
preached a perfect sermon on the 
duties of thankfulness over a butt of 
the preceding season, which had 
proved a most propitious’ and pro- 
ductive one. One | 
broken Italian, if he drank it all 
himself. He felt not the implied 
satire, but answered, calmly, Oh, 
no! he sold it to the country people 
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and Italian merchants. He could not, 
however, have made much by the sale, 
for it was weak, sweet stuff, only fit 
for a beverage in a hot climate. 
Honey and water would as soon be 
accepted in England ; but, as he re- 
plied to my question as to his profits, 
— Basta per me,” it was sufficient 
for him, with his simple necessities, 
in that retired dwelling. 

There is one advantage gained by 
residing in one of the warm and bril- 
liant climates of southern Europe,— 
the people are not eternally tempted 
to the drunkenness that disgraces all 
Great Britain. Misery and poverty 
here are accompanied by the phy- 
sical wretchedness of cold. Warmth 
and the illusive happiness of an hour 
can be purchased by a dram. Who 
can wonder ifthe poor and shivering 
can barely resist the charm of feeling 
the magic and immediate influence of 
spirits, when it places them instant- 
aneously in possession of an ecstatic 
enjoyment, as real for the moment as 
that experienced by the warml 
clad, luxuriously fed, children of af. 
fluence? In Italy, Greece, and 
France, there is no eternal duel with 
the desperate bitterness of a cold 
climate, although there may be se- 
vere weather for awhile now and 
then. Yet life is there arranged on 
the principle of out-of-doors enjoy- 
ment. A dance under the olive- 
trees is better than a couple of hours 
in an alehouse. But still it may be 
fairly argued on the other hand, that 
the very deliciousness of the climate 
leads to long days of idleness, and a 
prostration of every energy. All 
the best qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual, have gradually flown from 
the spot in the brightest land, on 
earth, where man was first placed 
and where the lamp of faith was 
kept burning from the beginning,— 
all that is best, and purest, and no- 
blest, in human nature, and most 
elevated in Christianity, has alighted 
at last in fullest perfection on a small 
island in a northern sea. None can 
feel this truth more strongly than 
those who return to an English 
home after years spent in lands 
whence the best part of their glory 
has departed. 

By the time we had thoroughly 
examined the cellar, we had made 
some progress in the good graces of 
our entertainer. He led us by a 
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wide, echoing stair, adorned with a 
heavy, carved marble balustrade, to 
the chapel, where he performed mass 
still for the few peasants who at- 
tended from the neighbourhood. The 
shabby altar was adorned with a 
number of miserable tinsel orna- 
ments of deplorable meanness. That 
is the weak point of a Church that 
appeals to the senses professedly. 
In a cathedral, the senses may be 
imposed on. But there must be, in 
a humble neighbourhood, humble 
places of worship ; and there is taken 
that terrible downward step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. Yet 
I cannot enter into the feeling that 
scorns and laughs even at sacred 
trumpery. Faith of any kind is too 
solemn a thing to ridicule, and none 
could have ventured to do so in the 
presence of the friar of St. Onofrio. 
His being a wine-merchant did not 
in the least invalidate his claims to 
respect, for it was only an additional 
proof of an acknowledged truth, that 
some occupation is necessary beyond 
contemplation. 

The chapel was large, and must 
have been at one time an imposing 
pile, when ringing with the voice of 


choristers and the swell of the organ. 
The latter, indeed, still remained, 
—much out of repair, but still able 
to send forth a mighty tone to the 


echoing roof. One of our party laid 
her fingers on the old yellow keys, 
and sent out with great and solemn 
effect the Benedictus from Mozart's 
“Requiem.” The friar seemed filled 
with unwonted pleasure to hear such 
rich and delicate harmony. Like all 
foreigners, he had that love of music 
which is as natural to them as breath- 
ing or eating to an Englishman, and 
he listened with pleased attention. 
We found that half-a-mile from 
the convent lay the ruins of a castle. 
They appeared, from the monk's ac- 
count, to be well worth seeing; and he 
directed our party to the nearest road 
for reaching them. 
for not acting as their guide, but said 
he had hurt his foot the preceding 
day; and, indeed, we had observed 
that he appeared to be slightly lame. 
Finding our party must return the 
same way, I professed myself tired, 
and asked leave to stay in the con- 
vent to rest for half-an-hour until 
the rest came back. The monk 
graciously acceded to this request, 
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and I stayed with him for an hour 
alone. 

The effect of that short space, 
spent in that scene and that so- 
ciety, was indescribably pleasing and 
strange. It was like a leaf torn out 
of an old legend, and bound by mere 
chance in an every-day book of com- 
monplace events. 

The old man led me into the 
lovely convent-garden. It was ar- 
ranged with picturesque taste. Roses 
climbed round ruined grey pillars. 
The decay of man’s work was over- 
spread by the richest robes Nature 
could fling about one of her favourite 
retreats. There was a large portion 
devoted to the cultivation of the rose 
from which the conserve is made; 
and in the centre stood the mutilated 
image of the saint who had once pre- 
sided over the convent fountain. The 
water, clear and crystal pure, gurgled 
upwards, however, as freely as ever ; 
and my guide dipped his withered 
hand into the broken basin and flung 
some over his face and brow, for the 
evening was intensely hot. 

Tn course of conversation I asked 
him to let me see his cell. He 
laughed, and said there was nothing 
to see. But I insisted on his shew- 
ing me the small bare chamber where 
he slept. 

The grated window overlooked 
the sweep of the river, round which 
we had first spied out the ruined 
monastery. Far down the valley I 
could trace the silver windings of the 
water, the cluster of white cottages, 
and the vineyards and orchards that 
surrounded the village we had vi- 
sited in the forenoon. 

“ How long,” I inquired, “ have 
you lived here?” He spoke in 
Italian. 

“ Quarant’ anni,” (Forty years,) he 
replied. 

“ And never wished to change.” 

“ Ma perch? ?” (Why ?) was the 
short oealy. 

Texperienced a feeling ofadmiration 
for his contentment, as he stood calmly 
gazing out at a grated window, over 
a scene viewed for nearly half a cen- 
tury, without a hope of change. I 
turned towards an old chest that 
stood in one corner, and which ap- 
peared filled with a variety of strange 
and unaccountable things. There 
lay some religious works of fiction, 
one with an ideal sketch of several 
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devils neatly outlined in the first leaf. 
I opened the volume and looked 
with some surprise at the embellish- 
ment. 

The monk passed his hand over 
his mouth as if to efface the smile 
that had arisen there. I felt that this 
was probably my only chance in life 
of having free access to a monk’s 
museum of valuables, and I fear- 
lessly plunged both arms to the very 
bottom of the chest, and turned it in 
an instant fairly topsy-turvy. It cast 
up secrets long hidden even from 
the professor—a rosary, an ebony 
crucifix, a French novel by Voltaire, 
and the dirtiest pack of cards I ever 
saw. I seized the painted knaves 
and queens, where queens “suld na 
be,” and shook them in his face. 
“ Ma come?” The old man looked 
for an instant, then seized them in 
his hand and burst out laughing. 
That laugh was a bond of immediate 
union. A sense of the ludicrous 
makes all men fellows. He said, for 


years and years he had not seen these 
cards; they seemed to recall most 
strangely mingled recollections, for 
there were tears in his eyes as he 
looked at them, though he laughed 


still at my surprise. 

“ Long, long ago, before you were 
born, I suppose, signor, I was liv- 
ing here, quiet as a mouse; the supe- 
rior was a kind though strict man, 
and we went on from year to year 
without a word of disturbance. It 
was in the year 18— that a young 
Italian came here to spend his novi- 
tiate. I had never even heard of any 
one like him. He soon began play- 
ing off tricks that frightened some 
and delighted others. He brought 
to our cells ungodly books. He told 
us tales so amusing that none could 
refrain from laughing. He had a 
miniature of a famous cantatrice at 
Naples, to which, he said, he nightly 
paid his adorations. He was a com- 
pound of malice, wit, and generous 
feeling ; and then he was so hand- 
some —TZanto svelto Dio mio,” cried 
the old monk, folding his hands, ab- 
sorbed in recollection —“ Francesco 
diceva to—Francesco si chiamava : set 
vero figlio del diavolo.” 

The appellation appeared apt 
enough ; indeed the hero of the old 
man’s youthful worship appeared to 
have been one of those equally capa- 
ble of the two extremes of good and 
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evil. He was a younger son, and 
that situation has its penalties in 
every land. He was condemned to 
the Church, and hated his profession 
with all his heart. He had all the 
brilliant qualities and passionate love 
of liberty that have been the readiest 
means of landing the youth of Italy 
in the dungeons of Venice and Spiel- 
berg. The fiery Italian heart has no 
altar on which to lay its offerings of 
patriotic love and devotion. The 
frantic and ill-judged efforts they 
make to break the chain of Aus- 
tria, need cause no surprise ; and yet, 
even did they succeed, would they 
be any better off ? 

“At nights,” said the old man, 
“he would come in here, sing holy 
hymns to worldly songs. Oh, he 
could sing easier than others speak 
—colla voce d’un Angelo,” added the 
monk, fervently. It was strange to 
see what an impression had been 
made and retained in pristine vigour 
by the heart so long secluded from 
the world and its vanities. There 
was a pause. 

“ E dové adesso?” (Where is he 
now ?) I said. 

The old man nervously clutched 
the rope that girded his waist, and 
replied solemnly, yet not despair- 
ingly,— 

“ In cielo, spero!” (In heaven, I 
hope !) 

“ E morto dunque ?” 

“ Sicuro! E morto—si—é morte 
ma,” and his eyes flashed fury for an 
instant. “ Fu assassinato !” 

I found the history was one of 
simple yet melancholy interest. The 
young man had disarranged the con- 
ventual discipline so completely, that 
he was sent by his friends to an esta- 
blishment where an uncle of his own 
was the superior. But his was nota 
spirit to brook subterfuge, hypocrisy, 
and vile practices, connected at least 
with harshness, severity, and intoler- 
able restraint. 

He escaped. In disguise he crossed 
half Italy, and re-appeared at the 
convent gates in Dalmatia, in the 
character of a wandering pedlar, 
selling the few simple things some 
of the brethren usually purchased. 
He had only revealed himself to the 
teller of the tale with a squeeze of 
the hand, and the whisper of his 
name. He never met the fugitive 
again until ten years after. The old 
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man said, by that time the convent 
had lost almost all its members— 
originally the number had been small 
—and gradually, by death and dis- 
nem only four were left besides 

imself. The poverty of the few 
that remained, made begging for 
charity their only livelihood; and 
the peasantry did what they could 
for them, but that was little enough. 

At that time, ten years after the 
last appearance of his hero, the old 
man said he had occasion to go to 
Italy on business. He had not been 
there for many—-many years, not 
since he had left it at sixteen. He 
went up the Gulf to Venice in a 
speronare. He stayed there for se- 
veral days. One evening he stood 
on St. Mark’s Place—“ Era tempo di 
Festa!” he said: “ Che bella citta !” 
—when he was laid hold off by an 
Austrian officer. A man in the 
Piombi prisons was dying. He had 
asked for a confessor. Any one who 
was at leisure to send him off “ clean 
washed to Saint Peter,’ would do 
his business. Such, the monk as- 


sured me, was the very irreverent 
language used by the Austrian. He 
followed him, however, directly to 


the prisons; and he was introduced 
into the suffocating den where lay 
the dying man. 

“ Signor, era desso !” said the re- 
later. “ Povero, moribondo, dispe- 
rato !” (Dying, despairing!) Thus he 
described him :—* Dying by the slow 
fever of along captivity. When he 
knew me once more, he flung his poor 
arms round my neck, and cried with 
the weakness of a child. And I never 
left him for three days. I spent 
that time in a hole fit to choke a 
dog. You, liberi Inglesi, cannot be- 
lieve the diabolical tyranny of the 
false Austrian — Dio mio! Cid che 
ho veduto io! What I have seen! 
He was imprisoned for a political of- 
fence. He had lain rotting in that 
dungeon for four years. And this is 
called justice! O Englishman! the 
blood of Italy calls for a justice that 
shall only appear with the lightnings 
of Christ's coming.” 

He spoke with an electrifying ve- 
hemence these few last words, then 
lowering his voice he added,— 

“But my prayers have done much 
for his soul, signor: we managed 
well about masses. Yes,” he said, 
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thoughtfully, “we spared no dili- 
gence. Risorgerd per vivere.” 

What pathos lies in sacred words of 
the Italian tongue! It is a sublime 
use to make of a language whose 
magnificent energy is enervated by 
the mean and miserable use so fre- 
quently made of it. Nothing so 
much startles one as reading the 
Bible in a foreign tongue. It throws 
new broad lights on passages that lie 
in the haze in which careless task- 
reading in childhood has left them. 
The Lord’s Prayer in German, espe- 
cially the concluding, “Glory for 
ever and ever”—“ Die Herrlichkeit 
im Ewighkeit,” carries with it a so- 
norous majesty, appealing both to 
ear and heart, from its novel gran- 
deur. 

The voices of our party were 
heard soon after below in the court- 
yard. We parted. The old man 
pressed my hand kindly. I longed 
to give him — but hardly dared 
offer it. It was hard to assume he 
would beg if he could; but I could 
not help myself—quarantine, plague, 
and guardianos, had been forgotten 
long before. I had with me only a 
few dollars. I crammed them into 
his hand. He smiled, and a slight 
blush passed over his face. He then 
said he supposed I wished to have 
some of the country wine. I assured 
him not, and hurried away. 

“ Ebben surd pe’ miei poveri. 
(Well, then, for my poor.) 

He followed us to the door. He 
bowed courteously, with a meek and 
priestly simplicity,— 

“ Addio—felice notte !” 

He closed the gate, and we walked 
through the darkening woods to the 
boat. Our men were pretty nearly 
tired out with long waiting, for 
evening drew on, and a pale planet 
kept the first watch of the night, 
sitting in solitary splendour above 
the brow ofa dusky hill. But we 
sped swiftly down the stream, and 
two Maltese rowers struck up a wild 
boat-song to cheer our star-lit voy- 
age to the bay beyond; and we 
reached our steamer and sprang 
upon her deck to a good supper. 
The baron had imagined we were 
all safe in prison somewhere, under 
strict surveillance, from our long and 
unaccountable absence. He was con- 
soling himself with a hearty smoke 
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when the splash of our oars was 
heard beneath the stern. 

“T am so happy as may not be 
more glad,” was his exclamation. In 
fact, our return made a sensation, 
which is always a pleasant thing in 
these dull times; and we crowned 
the day with champagne and Zara’s 
maraschino, after our labours. Then 
a loll on the divan of the deck, and 
coffee; and then arose from the 
shore the sound of distant music. 
Nearer and nearer it floated; two 
boats, with a torch fixed at the prow, 
approached our vessel. Softened by 
distance, the rude serenade was satis- 
fying to the imagination. It drew 
nearer, and a waltz struck up, known 
some thirty years ago as a fashion- 
able one in brighter corners of the 
earth. The Germans sprang to their 
feet as if electrified, dashed aside re- 
spectable and unoffending persons, 
and clutching each other round the 
waist, they commenced the madden- 
ing whirl oftheir national dance. The 
fun took, others began—the sailors 
looked approvingly on. It was a 
fantastic scene ; the dim shores—the 
quiet star-lit bay, never before 
aroused with such revelry—the fitful 
flaring of the lights scattered here 
and there on the deck—the shrill 
laughs, the frantic dancing, the rude 
music ; and there, above the hills, 
rose the moon at the moment, look- 
ing down on us like a mournful 
pitying face in heaven, beholding the 
madness of the dwellers on the earth 
beneath. 

A pause came at last, and then 
the sudden splash of oars caught our 
ears—a boat came alongside ; a figure 
with that English badge of deform- 
ity, a black hat, stood up. It spoke 
in a mournful tone, and in those 
tones lingered the accents heard on 
the green border hills in the south 
of Scotland. It was inexpressibly 
melancholy to hear this native tongue 
spoken with the tone of deep depres- 
sion, evidently produced by that sick- 
ness of heart called maladie de pays. 

“Have you ony English papers? 
I heard only to-night of your being 
here. The report came up the coun- 
try. I am consul for the English 
here. I have a house near Ragusa. 
I never hardly see an English face. 
It’s an exile, sir—quite a bainish- 
ment.” 
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He poured out all his heart in 
these few words. Solitude compels 
people to be natural and downright 
as savages. A man letting his tongue 
loose once in ten years must tell the 
truth on that occasion, at least. We 
brought a file of English papers, but 
suggested he must not take them 
from our suspected vessel. 

“Ah, but look ye here!” And 
he stretched out a pair of metal 
tongs. He grasped his treasure tight, 
and triumphantly held it above his 
head till he should get on shore, 
when they could be fumigated. He 
would have stood up in the boat 
talking of dear and distant England 
till daylight, but one by one his in- 
formants departed to their berths. 

* Well, good night ; I’m sure I’m 
much obliged for your kindness. It’s 
been an unexpected treat. I hope 
you'll have good weather to-mor- 
row. You should be in Corfu har- 
bour, by rights, to-morrow ; but the 
weather's not settled.” 

“Don’t tell the ladies that,” said 
Captain , laughing; but the la- 
dies were by that time below, safe en 
papillotes in their beds. 

“Well, good night!” continued 
Captain ——, gaily. “‘ Weel may 
the boatie row,’ eh? Ye ken the 
meanin’ o’ that, man ?” suddenly mi- 
micking the Scotch accent to perfec- 
tion. He had been quartered the 
year before with the depot at Aber- 
deen. 

The national spirit peeped out 
still, even on the remote shores of 
Dalmatia. 

“ Aye, braw an’ weel !” 

What constitutes the chief secret 
of the success of the British, Scotch 
or English, in colonising, is their in- 
tense inalienable love and liking for 
home—home customs, home ways, 
home manners. Other nations sink 
into mere natives. The Englishmap 
is an Englishman still; holds his 
head above the rest, and clings with 
might to his household gods. The 
Englishman is the only man who 
knows the true meaning of the sa- 
cred word Home, and, moreover, the 
only man who venerates the ties that 
thence arise. 

So he departed; and by sunrise 
next morning we weighed anchor, 
and left the lovely bay of St. Au- 
gusta; but not before a boat had put 
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off from the shore, and on board 
was hoisted a small cask of sweet 
wine,—a gift from the friar of Sant’ 
Onofrio. It bore a label, on which 
was penned—“ Ai nobili signori che 
mi hanno onorati,’ (To the noble 
gentlemen who honoured me), I 
suppose, with our visit and forcible 
entrance into his very bedroom. 
Poor, gentle old man, by this time 
that silver head must be lying be- 
neath the green sods we trod so 
lightly that summer's day. Let us 
hope, to use his own words,—*“ Ri- 
sorgera per vivere,” when he rises 
from the quiet bed spread for him 
in the beautiful and sequestered spot 
where he lived, and probably died. 

Again we set forth on our way 
over the treacherous and charming 
Adriatic ; and, as if the demon of 
the storm had dodged us on our 
voyage perpetually, no sooner had 
we left the sunny haven than the 
face of the sky changed towards us. 
A hue as black as night spread over 
the rich blue; grey waves rose with 
white coronets of foam ; down swept 
the sirocco upon us; waterspouts, 
two or three, hurried past the ship 
like phantoms of the ocean. The 
Greeks muttered spells to melt them 
with the holy breath of prayer. Thun- 
der; lightning that tore the sky 
asunder with a violet glare, or a 
crimson zig-zag (I can’t imagine why 
it has been named after that mild 
utensil, a fork); and hail rattled 
down large as marbles, and larger ; 
and the poor crazy Hepta Nisos, as if 
bewildered with her dangers, fled 
forward like the wild huntsman pur- 
sued by his hell-hounds in his nightly 
chase of the Brocken. 

The women got past screaming, 
and lay motionless with extreme 
cowardice. The mensaid, “ By Jove!” 
very often; but most people held 
their tongues; and fn several 
hours of intolerable tossing we ran 
for the harbour of Vallona, a moun- 
tain-circled haven of Albania. 

The heart of the storm seemed to 
have burst with ics own intensity at 
last. The evening looked pale and 
composed, like an exhausted mourner; 
but heavy clouds still lingered on 
the horizon, until from an ebon pile 
the moon arose triumphant as an 
angel high into heaven, and illumin- 
ated with a broad zone of silver the 
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wide waters of that lonely haven. 
Stern and sterile mountains rise ab- 
ruptly from the beach; the treeless 
solitude is uninhabited, apparently ; 
but night shewed us the watchfires 
ofthe wild Albanians glittering along 
the shore, here and there. We did 
not attempt to land, but loaded our 
cannon and kept a a sharp look-out, 
and contented ourselves with view- 
ing from the deck the superb wild- 
ness and lorn majesty of one of 
Albania’s grandest retreats. 

Next day we reached our jour- 
ney’s end. We swept down the 
northern passages towards the en- 
chanting shores of what we must 
still call “The loveland of our 
youth,”—a bright land, connected 
with the dear and the lost by those 
golden links only forged when we are 
young, and bedewed in after years 
by the tears of age and regret. 

As we neared the citadel rock, the 
flash and roar of a salute, the clang 
of martial music, and the glittering 
file of a guard of honour on the 
beach, told that our vessel bore an 
honourable freight. She fired a gun 
and dropped her anchor, poor Hepta 
Nisos, as if quite exhausted. The 
shores were lined with dark faces, 
bright costumes, red coats; and there 
lay the palace-gardens, glittering in 
sunshine and radiant with the flow- 
ers of spring. That morning the 
vine-clad coasts of the Ionian Islands 
shone in a glory, such as might have 
greeted the eyes of the wandering 
Ulysses when he entered the en- 
chanted gardens of Corcyra. I vi- 
sited every spot of that beautiful 
island, besides other six—a lovely sis- 
terhood! The lone majesty of Ithaca, 
sitting like a discrowned queen in 
her bare and barren magnificence ; 
Santa Maura, the emblem of which 
is the Lyre of Sappho; fairy-like 
Zante, with her passionate throbs of 
earthquakes; and lovely little Paxo, 
a favourite younger sister, under the 
close tutelage of Corfu. Opposite 
glooms the glorious brow of the 
Grecian coast ; snowy peaks lead the 
eye on and on, far into the heart of 
the country ; and if you wander far 
enough, you will reach its core, 
whence the poetry of this world has 
drawn its life-blood,—and that core 
is, the Hill of Parnassus. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Tuomas CHatmers is no more—is 
become a thing of remembrance and 
history! A hundred pens have al- 
ready leaped into a hundred inkbot- 
tles to celebrate the mighty Christian 
apostle and champion; let one be 
taken up to set forth the man as he 
was, morally and intellectually. His 
nature was so rich and so thoroughly 
noble, as to carry every thing be- 
fore it, even where there was no 
strong sympathy with the peculiar 
views and objects that principally 
occupied him; no man could know 
him without loving him. The pecu- 
liarity of character in which lay his 
power of attaching the hearts, and 
commanding the wills, of other men, 
was independent of his — 
speculative opinions. If he had never 
adopted those convictions upon the 
subject of religion which inspired all 
the latter part of his career, but had 
continued to hold to the end of his 
life the creed with which he began 
it, his faculties might have missed 
the most favourable field for their 
exercise, and he would probably 
have made much less noise, and ex- 
erted a much less extensive influ- 
ence, in the world. But he would 
not have been less the delight of a 
narrower circle, nor would he have 
wielded an ascendancy less marked 
over the few than he has done over 
the many. His ardent temperament, 
however, would certainly have dri- 
ven him into the positive and the 
epee in some other direction, for 

is soul was as little fitted to find 
either sustenance or rest in the region 
of mere negation and indifference as 
that of any man who ever breathed. 

Chalmers’s original passion was 
Science. He seems to have imbibed 
this taste at the University of St. 
Andrew's, where a strong mathe- 
matical spirit slumbered, and from 
time to time awoke, ever since it was 
first breathed into the place by James 
Gregory. That great man — the 
greatest of a gifted race, the friend 
of Newton, and the inventor of the 
reflecting telescope — was appointed, 
in 1668, to the newly-established ma- 
thematical professorship there. He 
held it for about six years, and was 
then transferred to Edinburgh, where, 


about a year afterwards, he was sud- 
denly struck blind while viewing the 
satellites of Jupiter, and was carried 
off at the age of thirty-seven. His im- 
mediate successor at St. Andrew’s 
was, we believe, Professor Sanders, 
who seems also to have been a person 
of rare merit. In a publication of 
his on geometry, there are said to be 
anticipations ofsome views which have 
been revived with general accept- 
ance in recent times. By and by, 
in 1707, the chair was given to an- 
other Gregory—Charles, nephew of 
James—who occupied it till 1739, 
when he was succeeded by his son 
David, who continued professor till 
his death in 1763. We are not aware 
that Charles Gregory is remembered 
for much, except that he was one of 
three brothers who were professors 
at the same time in three British 
universities —the two others being 
David, one of the most distinguished 
mathematicians of that age, who was 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, and James, who filled the 
mathematical chair at Edinburgh. 
They formed, however, not a tithe of 
their father’s family ; the productive 
old gentleman, the elder brother of 
the inventor of the reflecting tele- 
scope, having actually, it is said, had 
born to him, by his two wives, no 
fewer than thirty-two sons and 
daughters! ‘Tradition, we may 
mention, affirms that it was a 
daughter of Charles Gregory, the St. 
Andrew’s professor, whose story gave 
occasion to Mallet’s ballad of “ Mar- 
garet’s Ghost :” her false lover, the 
author of her ruin, being Sir William 
Sharp, a nephew ofthe famous mur- 
dered archbishop. David, the third 
and last of the St. Andrew’s Gre- 
gories, does not seem to have allowed 
the light to go out that had been 
kindled by his illustrious ancestor ; he 
must have been professor when the late 
John Playfair of Edinburgh studied 
at St. Andrew’s, between 1752 and 
1756; and Playfair left the uni- 
versity, when no more than eighteen, 
a finished mathematician. The suc- 
cessor of David Gregory was a Pro- 
fessor Vilant, who was much more, 
however, of a professor than a per- 
former; he nominally occupied the 
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chair for nearly half a century, but 
discharged its duties for the greater 
part of that time upon the represent- 
ative principle, and used to be re- 
membered for nothing except the 
long succession of assistants, or tem- 
porary substitutes, themselves for the 
most part forgotten even in name, 
who taught the class for session after 
session, while he confined himself to 
the easier and pleasanter part of the 
business—pocketing the fees and the 
salary. One, however, of these depu- 
ties of the invalid professor was a 
man of genius; this was John West, 
the author of a volume entitled Ele- 
ments of Geometry, published at Lon- 
don in 1784, which, though seldom met 
with and little known in the south- 
ern part of the island, is distin- 
guished both by considerable origin- 
ality and by supreme elegance, and 
is altogether a gem of a book among 
the mathematical treatises of modern 
times. Poor West is not noticed in 
any biographical dictionary that we 
have looked into; but, if we rightly 
remember, he eventually took orders 
in the English Church, and obtained 
some living in the West Indies, 
whence, however, we believe he re- 
turned and ended his days in Eng- 
land. His era at St. Andrew’s must 
have been, we apprehend, somewhere 
between 1780 and 1790. He revived 
the old mathematical spirit of the 
university in all its ardour; it 
was under him that, among other 
pupils, the late Sir John Leslie and 
the late Sir James Ivory were 
formed. But West, we suppose, 
must have vanished from that scene 
some time before Chalmers entered 
as a student at the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, an 
event which occurred probably about 
the year 1794. By whom the ma- 
thematical class was then taught 
we do not know. At any rate, the 
memory of West and his doings 
could not fail to be fresh ; and we can 
testify that his name had yet a halo 
round it twenty years later, when 
the last great St. Andrew's mathe- 
matical revival was at its height ; and 
this befell under Dr. Haldane, now 
the venerable Principal of St. Mary’s, 
who, in the days of which we speak, 
was the life and soul of the Old 
or Philosophy College ; every youth- 
ful member of which, brought within 
the range of his contagious enthu- 
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siasm, was, for two sessions at least, 
lost to all good except what might be 
symbolised with chalk upon a black 
board. In Chalmers’s time, how- 
ever, old nominal Vilant still lived, 
or professed to live; he clung, in- 
deed, to his clandestine, ineffective 
existence, till Chalmers himself grew 
to be qualified to teach the mathe- 
matical class, and did teach it for a 
session or two. Nor would he be 
Vilant’s last assistant; for the term 
of his service befell about_1801, and 
the obstinate old sinecurist survived 
till 1807. Meanwhile Chalmers had 
exchanged his office of mathematical 
teacher at St. Andrew’s, which af- 
forded him employment for only six 
months of the year, for that of as- 
sistant, or as in England it would 
be called, curate, to the minister of 
the parish of Cavers, in Roxburgh- 
shire. But this charge he held 
only for a very short time. In 1803 
he was brought back to his native 
county of Fife, and to the near neigh- 
bourhood of St. Andrew’s, being 
appointed to the rural living of Kil- 
many, on the presentation of the 
Masters of the United College, one 
of whom, Dr. Adamson, the Profes- 
sor of Civil History, was, we believe, 
his near relation. He was at this 
time about three-and-twenty. 

He did not yet think it necessary, 
however, in his new position to re- 
linquish his old studies and pursuits. 
It was after he became minister of 
Kilmany that he reappeared at 
St. Andrew’s as a lecturer on 
Chemistry. He must, we suppose, 
have been, like Bishop Watson, 
self-taught in this branch. Bo- 
tany, conchology, and other depart- 
ments of natural science, are also said 
to have come in at this date for their 
share of his attention. But while he 
= his curiosity and amused 

is leisure with these lighter studies, 
it was to Mathematics, as the queen 
of the sciences, and to the noblest of 
its conquests, Astronomy, that he 
continued chiefly to devote himself. 
It was a question connected with the 
interests of mathematical science that 
prompted his first resort to the press, 
and that first made the public gene- 
rally aware of his existence. 

Even in Scotland, we fear, that 
the great Leslie case, which, in the 
year 1805, made the land ring for 
many months from side to side, has 
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to a new generation faded into a 
very dim and vague tradition. A 
vacancy having happened in the 
chair of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, after a crowd of 
candidates (among whom Chalmers 
himself was one), had come forward 
in the first instance, two were selected 
and pitted against each other by op- 
posite factions,—Dr. Macknight, one 
of the ministers of the city, by the 
clergy ; Mr.(afterwards Sir John) Les- 
lie, by those whom, for brevity's sake, 
we may designate the philosophers. 
The appointment lay with the ma- 
gistrates of the city, but the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh (or ecclesiastical 
court, composed of the clergy of the 
city and neighbourhood) claimed 
what they called the right of avis- 
andum, equivalent in effect to a veto 
upon the nomination, only that it 
was not absolute, but required to be 
supported by at least some show of 
reasonable objection. The objection 
which they started to the appoint- 
ment of Leslie was that, in a note to 
his late work on Heat, he had praised 
David Hume’s doctrine of Causation, 
which shewed, they said, that he 
must be either a deist or an atheist. 
Leslie and his friends, on their side, 
protested obstreperously that he was 
neither the one nor the other. We 
believe that even in the church the 
opposition was generally regarded as 
unfair; that the strong feeling upon 
the subject was chiefly confined to 
the clergy of Edinburgh and the 
neighbourhood ; and that the impres- 
sion among their brethren through- 
out the country, who had not the 
same personal interest in the matter, 
was, that, whatever might be Mr. 
Leslie’s errors upon the general 
question, in this particular case of 
cause and effect the misstatement 
was with the other party, the real 
cause or motive of the attempt to 
keep him out being pretty evidently 
something considerably different from 
the one professed. This would seem 
to be shewn by the final result of the 
contest in the church courts, when, 
after having been victorious first in 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and 
then in the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, the opponents of Leslie’s 
election were defeated in the supreme 
court of the General Assembly by a 
majority of ninety-six votes to eighty- 
four. This was in the end of May. 
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It was now that Chalmers came for- 
ward. Among the publications which 
the controversy had called forth, the 
most remarkable was a pamphlet by 
Dugald Stewart, entitled, A Short 
Statement of some Important Facts, 
&c., in which the proceedings of the 
clerical party were attacked with ex- 
traordinary vehemence and bitter- 
ness, and in which was also printed a 
Letter in the same strain, which had 
been addressed to the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh by Professor Playfair. 
Playfair, who had himself, by the by, 
been originally a country clergyman, 
here argued that, as there are some 
studies which unite readily, and mu- 
tually assist one another, so there 
are some that do not readily accord, 
and are not easily pursued, at the 
same time; and that the duties and 
habits of a Scottish clergyman ap- 
peared to be incompatible with an 

proper cultivation of the mathemati- 
cal sciences. The fact upon which 
he principally rested in support of 
this conclusion was, that the whole 
Church of Scotland at that moment 
afforded but one example (Dr. Small, 
of Dundee) of a man known to 
the public as the author even of 
a single memoir in any of these 
sciences. “From whence can this 
proceed, my lord,” asked Playfair, 
“but from a certain degree of in- 
consistency between those sciences 
and the studies to which clergymen 
are naturally led by their profession ?” 
Taking fire at what he regarded as a 
denunciation of himself and his whole 
order, Chalmers forthwith hurled 
back his indignant protest in a 
pamphlet of some fifty pages, bearing 
the title of Observations on a Passage 
in Mr. Playfair’s Letter to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh relative to the 
Mathematical Pretensions of the Scot- 
tish Clergy. Cupar-Fife: Printed 
and sold by R. Tullis, 1805. This 
first of Chalmers’s many publications 
has never been reprinted, and has 
long been extremely rare ; but it is, 
in all respects, one of his most cha- 
racteristic performances, expressing 
the man to the life, both as he then 
was and as he always continued 
essentially to be, notwithstanding 
much after-growth and ae 
ment both of his moral and of his 
intellectual nature. At this time, it is 
to be remembered, he was a young 
man of only five-and-twenty, fresh 
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from college, and with all his views 
and habits of thought rather those 
of the solitary student than of one 
much conversant with the world. 
But although his faculties were still 
comparatively both unexercised and 
unfurnished, and his mental constitu- 
tion altogether in a very crude and 
imperfect state, we have here in this 
early pamphlet all the elements of 
what he afterwards became. The ver 

style, though juvenile and fleshy, is 
radically the same with that of his 
maturer years. It has the same ring 
and the same outward fashion, though 
it came afterwards to acquire far 
more both of force and character. 
The Observations, however, are es- 
pecially curious for the evidence 
which they afford of the as yet un- 
awakened state of his mind upon the 
great subject which was chiefly to 
occupy him throughout nearly all 
the subsequent portion of his life : — 


‘* The author of this pamphlet,’’ Chal- 
mers here writes, with the honesty and 
intrepidity which were part of his being, — 
‘* the author of this pamphlet can assert, 
from what to him is the highest of all 
authority, the authority of his own ex- 
perience, that, after the satisfactory dis- 
charge of his parish duties, a minister 
may enjoy five days in the week of unin- 
terrupted leisure, for the prosecution of 
any science in which his taste may dis- 
pose him to engage. In as far, then, as 
the command of time is concerned, it will 
be difficult to find a situation in the 
country more favourable to the free and 
uninterrupted exercises of the understand- 
ing. Mr. Playfair may smile contempt 
when I say that a clergyman is more 
favourably situated for the successful pro- 
secution of the mathematics than a ma- 
thematical professor. For one half of the 
year the professor has three different 
classes to attend to, and we apprehend 
that the fatigues and the preparations of 
teaching will be found to leave little time 
and less energy for those higher exercises 
of his mind which are to add to the stock 
of his information, and to raise him above 
the level of his present acquirements. A 
minister has five days in the week for his 
own free and independent exertions.”’ 


And then he expatiates for a couple 
of pages more upon the “ almost no 
consumption of intellectual effort” 
which there is in the peculiar em- 
ployments of a parish minister. 

‘Twenty years after this we chanced 
to be present in the General Assem- 
bly, at the close of a warm and 
protracted debate, in which Dr. 
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Chalmers, then in the height of his 
celebrity and influence as the great 
pulpit orator of the day, had taken 
a distinguished part, when a member 
on the opposite side of the house took 
occasion to twit him in coarse terms 
with the change his sentiments 
had undergone since the commence- 
ment of his preaching and pamph- 
leteering career, when he had an- 
nounced his creed upon the subject 
of clerical duty in the terms quoted 
above—amounting, in effect, to a de- 
claration that a clergyman had no- 
thing to do except to write his ser- 
mon on the Saturday and deliver 
it on the Sunday. We will avail 
ourselves of an account which we 
gave of this scene, no matter where, 
when our recollection of it was 
fresh :— 


‘¢ The unmannerly and unfeeling attack 
was received by the crowded house and 
overflowing galleries to whom it was ad- 
dressed with a general murmur of indig- 
nation; and every eye was instantly 
turned upon its object, who sat with un- 
moved countenance until his opponent 
had concluded his harangue. As soon as 
it was finished he rose ; and, for a few 
moments, the silence of intense expecta- 
tion suspended the gazing audience. Dr. 
Chalmers, we should remark, is not emi- 
nent as an extemporaneous speaker ; the 
ornate and antithetic style of his oratory 
forbids a fluency, which is only compatible 
with a less ambitious diction ; and all his 
more brilliant addresses accordingly are 
prepared with great care and elaboration. 
On this occasion, therefore, we dare say 
some of his friends, considering the ex- 
treme delicacy of his position, and how 
suddenly and unexpectedly he had been 
attacked, awaited his coming defence with 
some apprehension. But never shall we 
forget the instant and overwhelming 
triumph of that reply. He acknowledged, 
in the amplest terms, the justice of the 
rebuke that had been administered to him, 
and expressed his joy that the hour had 
come when an opportunity was given him 
of thus publicly confessing how wrong — 
how outrageously wrong — had been the 
estimate he had formed, in those bygone 
days, of the littleness of time and the 
magnitude of eternity. It was humbly, 
yet proudly spoken ; for the speaker felt, 
while the words fell from his lips, that 
he was acquitting himself nobly, and 
lifting himself to an immeasurable height, 
even while thus assuming the tone and 
attitude of sorrow and self-condemnation, 
above his humiliated assailant. We never 
witnessed any effect of eloquence like that 
produced by those few solemn sentences, 

L 
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thus firmly and dignifiedly pronounced, 
in circumstances that would have covered 
most men with abashment and confusion. 
They were followed by an universal storm 
of applause, in the midst of which the 
ashamed and mortified blunderer, whose 
vulgar abuse had been so manfully en- 
countered and so splendidly repelled, en- 
deavoured in vain to make himself heard, 
even in apology for his luckless onset. 
His voice, repeatedly raised, was as often 
drowned in an outcry of aversion and 
disgust.’’ 


Let it not be supposed, however, 
that even in those early, and, as 
many would call them, careless days, 
— those days, at least, of easy-mind- 
edness and non-excitement upon the 
subject of religion, — Chalmers ever 
was either an infidel or a sceptic. 
He was incapable, then as at an 
other time, of professing a faith which 
he did not hold, much more of earn- 
ing an income by any such false and 
base profession. Besides, to Christ- 
ianity, or what he believed to be 
Christianity, he was attached by all 
the habits of his life and by every 
strong tendency of his nature. 
The son of pious parents, he had 
been brought up in the regular prac- 
tice of the duties and observances of 
religion ; all the oldest recollections 
and deepest feelings of his heart were 
steeped in that light; nor did the 
beauties and sublimities of the Christ- 
jan system recommend themselves 
less to his peculiar intellectual than 
to his moral tastes: with all his phi- 
losophy, that was still the field where 
his ardent and impassioned imagina- 
tion found its highest excitement, 
and its amplest space for exercise and 
display. It might even then have 
been confidently predicted that, if 
Science and Religion shouldeverdraw 
him in opposite directions, or come 
into conflict in his mind, the victory 
of the latter would be certain. His 
philosophical speculations and views 
were always much more likely to 
take a religious colour than his re- 
ligious notions were to be perverted 
by his philosophy. Much of the life 
and power even of his intellect 
consisted in his moral sensibility ; 
his very understanding might be 
said to be half constituted of heart 
and passion. That the lumen siccum 
of science should ever put out the 
fire of religious sentiment in such a 
nature was impossible. 
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To be sure, his religion might be 
apt to be to some extent moulded by 
his imagination. It might be, and 
perhaps it was, something of a poe- 
tical religion. Well, we do not know 
that it was the worse for that. There 
is plenty of the prosaic, at all events, 
in the religion that is ordinarily 
professed. That which ought to be 
the divinest, and as such the most 
generous and self-forgetting, of all 
things, is too commonly a mere affair 
of prudential calculation and the 
lowest selfish apprehension. In Scot- 
land, in those days, the state of re- 
ligion and of the church was alto- 
gether different from what it has 
since become ; whether it was worse 
or better may be matter of question. 
Now, certainly, all things are in a 
state of much greater excitement and 
commotion ; religion makes infinitely 
more din and noise; the clergy ge- 
nerally, we may almost say univers- 
ally, work a great deal harder in a 
professional mes the people are 
much less let alone than they for- 
merly were. The particular circum- 
stances of the present moment, in- 
deed, when a new church, carrying 
with it a third part of the population, 
has suddenly started up and assumed 
an attitude of fierce hostility to the 
Establishment, would sufficiently ac- 
count for much extraordinary ac- 
tivity in all quarters; the country is 
involved in the actual whirlwind of 
a religious war. But this state of 
things has been brought about by 
causes that have been long in opera- 
tion. The disruption in the Church 
was probably precipitated by the 
Reform-bill and the other political 
changes of the preceding ten or 
twelve years, which in Scotland, by 
calling the democratic element into 
existence for the first time, really 
effected as complete a revolution as 
ever took place in any country. 
If it had not been for these violent 
impulses the catastrophe might, per- 
haps, have been avoided ; but things 
were drifting in this direction, at any 
rate, under the simple natural law of 
reaction—of that principle of ebb and 
flow which operates with almost as 
much regularity in human affairs as 
it does in the tides of the ocean. 

The history of religious feeling has 
been in every country that of an 
aguish alternation of hot and cold 
fits. In Scotland, as was likewise 
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the case at the same era in England, 
when Chalmers entered the Church, 
and for years after, as for man 
aoe before, the cold fit senate 
Jarnest feeling on the subject of re- 
ligion was mostly confined to the 
Dissenters, who then formed a very 
small minority of the population, and 
consisted almost exclusively of the 
lower orders. The people generally, 
of all classes, disquieted themselves 
— little about the matter. They 
took things easy, as one might say. 
There was little or no positive or 
distinct infidelity; few people, indeed, 
thought enough upon the subject to 
be in any danger of falling into that ; 
all the decencies of religious observ- 
ance were as well maintained, though, 
perhaps, with less of parade and os- 
tentation, as they are now. Nor are 
we aware of any grounds there are 
for supposing that the morality of 
the country was in any essential 
point, or upon the whole, lower in 
those days than it is at present. It 
is probable that something of outward 
indecorum may have been repressed, 
under the ascendancy of the new 
system of stricter requirement and 
more vigilant and interfering inspec- 
tion; but, onthe other hand, we should 
apprehend that, since religion has 
become so active, aggressive, and all- 
pervading a force, there must in- 
evitably have sprung up and become 
diffused throughout the community 
much more of violence, bitterness, 
and dissension, of hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness; and that there 
is also to be met with a good 
deal more than there used to be, both 
of the hypocritical affectation of re- 
ligion on the one hand, and of open 
disregard of it on the other: so that, 
as we have said, it may, perhaps, 
be fairly questioned whether, at least 
in so far as this world is con- 
cerned, the change that has taken 
place has operated upon the whole as 
again oraloss. The effect, however, 
of this revival of the puritanic spirit 
(for it is nothing else) has been to 
place the clergy in an entirely new 
position, to give them new occupa- 
tions and duties, and a new character. 
They are now, one and all, literally 
and emphatically what may be called 
a working clergy ; employed, not on 
Sundays only, but from morning to 
evening in every day of the week, 
and throughout every week of the 
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year, exclusively in the routine la- 

urs of their profession. It matters 
little whether a clergyman be located 
in a great town or in the most thinly 
peopled country village; in either 
case he is expected to give up all his 
time to preaching, catechising, visit- 
ing the sick, prayer-meetings, mis- 
sionary - meetings, and fifty other 
similar demands upon him. He has 
no leisure; the rule is, that he shall 
have no leisure. In this respect, to 
be sure, the fate that has overtaken 
the clergy is only the same that has 
fallen upon every other order of 
men in the country, — upon the me- 
dical profession, upon the profession 
of the law, upon ministers of state, 
upon members of the legislature ; 
all over-worked — driven on, every 
individual, as by the force of a hur- 
ricane, which leaves him no faculty 
of deliberate thought, often not even 
the time to go through the business 
in hand, except in the most perfunc- 
tory and inefficient manner. Itisa 
short-sighted and altogether miser- 
able system, which must, ere long, 
unless it be checked, prove fatal to 
the best interests of the country. It 
is not for our manufacturing popu- 
lation alone that a Short-time law 
is required; such a modification in 
our habits and arrangements as would 
answer the same purpose is wanted 
wherever there are hands, and still 
more wherever there are heads, at 
work. 

But to return to the circumstances 
of the Scottish clergy in Chalmers’s 
early days. They were divided into 
two great git = Moderates 
and the Highfliers, or Wildmen. In 
some respects this division was ana- 
logous to that of the High and Low 
Church parties in the English Esta- 
blishment; in other respects not. 
The Moderates held no principle cor- 
responding to that of the Apostolical 
Succession, no jus divinum of Presby- 
tery; the nearest approach which 
they made to any thing of this kind 
was in their tendency to exalt the 
claims of the Church, simply on the 
ground of its being one of the insti- 
tutions of the State. The Church, 
too, in their notion, was apt to be 
understood as meaning specially the 
clergy, without much, if any, re- 
ference to the people. But their 
main distinction was what their name 
implied, — the comparative modera- 
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tion of theirtheology. Their Christ- 
janity was principally a system of 
ethics. The distinctive doctrines of 
revelation were not denied, but they 
were little insisted upon. At the 
best they were kept in reserve for 
rare emergencies. The sermons of 
the Moderate clergy did not usually 
contain much more than might 
have been delivered by Socrates, 
or any other respectable heathen. 
Naturally enough, such preach- 
ing was rarely or never very 
popular; the people, even where 
they did not care very much about 
the doctrines which were kept in the 
background, felt that this mere Pagan 
morality, though good enough so far 
as it went, was only a portion of what 
they had a right to have preached 
tothem. There was an obscure, but 
uncomfortable sense of being cheated. 
The clergy of the other party, ac- 
cordingly (the Highfliers), were uni- 
versally the favourite preachers. 
What was understood by their high- 
flying was the prominence with which 
they brought forward those peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel which were so 
sparingly introduced by their oppo- 
nents. ‘l'hey were, in fact, the Evan- 
gelical party in the Scottish Church. 
At the date, however, to which we 
now refer, this party stood as low as 
possible in all respects, except in 
a certain degree of favour which it 
enjoyed with the multitude. In 

int of numbers, the Highfliers, 
probably, did not amount to more 
than a third or fourth part of the 
clergy, and included scarcely any 
distinguished either for scholarship 
or superior ability of any kind. 
The two or three exceptions were 
certain members of the party, who 
were principally known by the figure 
they made in the Church courts as 
political leaders or agitators: for, 
acted upon by the popular tendencies 
of their creed and their position, the 
Highfliers were generally, though 
not universally, Whigs; and, in 
their capacity of ecclesiastical legis- 
lators and speechifiers, they were in 
the habit, as a body, of occasionally 
lending a helping hand to that party 
in the State,—in those days doomed, 
apparently, to a hopeless exclusion 
from power—by opposing or carping 
at mahal the measures or proposals 
of the Government as came naturally 
before the Church judicatories, or 
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could be anyhow dragged into the 
discussions there carried on. Their 
opponents, the Moderates, on the con- 
trary, were, almost to a man, stanch 
Tories, or partisans of the ministry. 
This party, moreover, comprised by 
far the larger portion of whatever 
learning, talent, and general intel- 
lectual respectability, was to be found 
among the Scottish clergy. Under 
the various influences that have been 
at work during the last five-and- 
twenty or thirty years, the popular 
theology has been elevated to alto- 
gether a new position, and Mode- 
ratism, as it existed formerly, may 
be said to be almost extinct; the 
clergy universally are become, in 
their preaching and demeanour, what, 
in other days, would have been called 
Highfliers. It may be that no in- 
dividual did so much to bring about 
this change as Chalmers himself. 
Nevertheless, it was from the oppo- 
site camp that he came forth to be 
the conductor of the Evangelical 
party to power and victory. As a 
devotee of literature and science, it 
was a matter of course, and almost of 
necessity, that he should take his place, 
in the first instance, with the Mode- 
rates. It was on that side of the 
Church alone, when he entered it, 
that any literary taste or cultivation 
existed, or, we may almost say, was 
tolerated. An ardent student of 
mathematics, and chemistry, and po- 
litical economy, among the High- 
flying clergy, would have been a 
phenomenon, to which Saul among 
the prophets was nothing. 

It is plain, from the whole tone 
and bearing of his first pamphlet, 
that, when it was written and pub- 
lished, Chalmers had no notion that 
any distinction he might attain to in 
the world would ever be derived 
from or connected with his clerical 
character. He insists, almost in so 
many words, upon his profession be- 
ing considered as a mere accident, 
or, at any rate, as a circumstance of 
no more real importance than the 
colour of his coat. One of the most 
remarkable passages of the pamphlet 
is an illustration—too long to be here 
quoted—ridiculing Playfair’s objec- 
tion to clerical professors of mathe- 
matics, by an account of a razor 
which was found to have lost all its 
shaving virtues on its yellow haft 
being changed for a black one. In 
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other places, one would almost say 
that he speaks of his being a clergy- 
man as a misiortune, indignantly de- 
precating and protesting against the 
cruelty of people looking down upon 
him for what he cannot help. “The 
day is yet to come,” he exclaims, 
“when the world will see that there 
is the same injustice in attaching 
ignominy to a clergyman on the 
score of his profession, as in per- 
secuting an African for his colour, or 
a Mussulman for his religion.” 
Clergymen, he goes on to contend, 
are not accountable for being clergy- 
men ; “the choice of their profession 
often depends on the most accidental 
circumstances,—a whim of infancy, 
or the capricious destination of pa- 
rents.” But his sense of injury 
breaks out with the most passionate 
expression in the concluding para- 


graph :— 


‘“*The author of the foregoing ob- 
servations keeps back his name from the 
public, as a thing of no consequence. 
With Mr. Playfair, whose mind seems so 
enlightened by well-founded associations, 
it will, probably, be enough to know 
that the author is a clergyman,—a mem- 
ber of the stigmatised caste,—one of those 
puny antagonists with whom it would be 
degrading to enter into the lists of con- 
troversy,—one of those ill-fated beings 
whom the malignant touch of ordination 
has condemned to a life of ignorance and 
obscurity,—a being who must bid adieu, 
it seems, to every flattering anticipation, 
and drivel out the remainder of his days 
in insignificance.’’ 


The writer of these sarcastic and 
bitter words, we may be assured, was 
determined that no hic niger est—no 
black coat or black gown that tailor- 
ing ever fashioned—should keep him 
back from taking part in the great 
battle of intellect going on every 
where around him, and aspiring with 
all his might after what distinction 
and honour there God and Nature 
had qualified him to win. 

Although he did not after this drop 
his study of the mathematics, he pub- 
lished nothing more having any re- 
ference to that subject. His next 
work was a volume of political eco- 
nomy, an octavo of between three 
and four hundred pages, entitled, 
An Inquiry into the Extent and Sta- 
bility of National Resources. It was 
published, with his name, at Edin- 
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burgh, in 1808. This work, too, 
never having been reprinted, is little 
known. It is, however, as well as 
the pamphlet on the Leslie case, a 
most characteristic performance, and 
very curious to look into at the 
pre-ent day on various accounts. 
If any reader, whose life has all 
been passed in the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, would obtain a lively im- 
pression of the very different tone of 
public sentiment in the last gene- 
ration, let him repair to this volume 
of Chalmers’s. The leading principle 
of the work is, that taxation, to what- 
ever extent it may be carried, is no 
real evil; its only effect being to 
transfer what the author calls the 
disposable population of the country 
from the service of individuals to 
that of the Government, and the 
depression, or even the ruin and ex- 
tinction, of any manufacture or branch 
of trade bringing with it no sort of 
public mischief whatever, and no 
lasting suffering or inconvenience to 
any body, beyond the deprivation of 
some useless, perhaps pernicious, 
luxury. But the spirit in which 
this principle is urged and applied 
is warlike to a pitch which we now 
contemplate with amazement. A few 
specimens will suffice of the vehe- 
ment exhortation which inflames 
almost every page of the book :— 


‘If the nation can want wine, it can 
extend its military establishment, by all 
the population employed in working for 
the purchase of it. If it can want sugar, 
it can extend its military establishment, 
by all the population employed in work- 
ing for its purchase and conveyance. If 
it can want an article of home manufac- 
ture, it can extend its military establish- 
ment, by all the population employed in 
the fabrication of that article. If it can- 
not dispense with the use of them altoge- 
ther, still it may retrench to such a 
degree as to make the most important 
accessions to the military defence of the 
country. If it can retrench a third part 
from its consumption of tea, sugar, wine, 
clothes, and household furniture, it can 
withdraw one-third of the population em- 
ployed in providing these respective arti- 
cles; and by giving away the price of 
these retrenchments in the form of a tax, 
it can make them over to the service of 
Government.—Let us call forth, if neces- 
sary, all the energy of our disposable 
population. Let us withdraw them from 
the idle employment of providing us with 
luxuries. Trade may perish, but it is 
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the whistling of a name. It is a bug- 
bear framed by mercantile policy, and 
conjured up to mislead the eye of the 
country from its true interests. Let us 
suspend our luxuries; let us approve 
ourselves a nation of patriots; let us 
withdraw our people from the walks of 
merchandize ; let us be an armed country, 
and from one end of the island to the 
other let nothing be heard but the note of 
preparation. — Let Government appro- 
priate to itself the wealth that was for- 
merly expended on the purchase of im- 
ported articles, and it will also appro- 
priate to itself the services of the dis- 
carded manufacturers. They are now 
paid by our inland customers in return 
for imported luxuries; they will after- 
wards be paid by Government in return 
for public services. Buonaparte, by 
ruining our trade, is, in fact, advancing 
the true greatness of the country. He is 
filling our armies. He is giving extent 
and prosperity to all our national estab- 
lishments. He is debarring us from 
luxuries, and pouring the population em- 
ployed in providing them into the busi- 
ness of war. He is emptying our shops 
and our factories, but he is filling our 
fleets and battalions.— No, this is not 
the time to hesitate about trifles. Ac- 
commodate the distribution of your people 
to the existing necessity. Be prompt, 
be vigorous, be unfaltering ; for I swear, 
by the ambition of Buonaparte, that he 
w.ll be soon among ys at the head of his 
marauders, if he knows that, instead of 
meeting the population of the island in 
warlike and defensive array, he will find 
them labouring in their workshops, writing 
in their counting-houses, balancing their 
ledgers, and persevering in the good old 
way of their forefathers !’’ 


Yet, extravagant and almost co- 
mical as much of this may be thought, 
it all breathes a high, gallant, and 
generous spirit. His suspicion of, 
and antipathy to, the trading spirit 
was an innate feeling or principle 
with Chalmers; at this time it was 
evidently as strong and fierce as it 
ever was in any feudal baron of the 
middle ages: but, although he may 
have afterwards corrected something 
of its vehemence, we doubt if it ever 
underwent much essential modifica- 
tion. Evenafter he went to Glasgow, 
and there, in the honoured and in- 
fluential position which he held in 
the midst of a great and wealthy 
commercial community, had an op- 
portunity of contemplating commerce 
and its results on the largest scale 
and in the most favourable light, it 
may be seen, from his sermons and 
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other writings, that all the magni- 
ficence and all the liberal expenditure 
with which he found himself sur- 
rounded, did not destroy his earliest 
convictions of the radically debasing 
tendencies of traffic, and of the dan- 
ger which there is of its tainting 
whatever it touches. He could not 
shut his eyes to this natural and 
necessary effect of a habit of mind 
which looks at every thing, primarily 
and principally, with a view to the 

cuniary gain to be made of it. 
Vor can we believe that his original 
martial ardour, his imaginative sym- 
pathy, at least, with “the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance, of glorious 
war,” ever wholly died within him. 
Of course, every man in his senses 
prefers astate of peace toa state of war, 
and adopts the pregnant and touch- 
ing words addressed to his conqueror 
by the captive Croesus,—'Ovdsis yee 
oirw avionris tori, ooris OASuov FEO Lighyns 
digisras” iv piv yao cH bs waidts robs 
warieas bawrove:, iv db TH bs wariots ros 
waijas. But Chalmers, with his 
manly understanding and robust na- 
ture, was not likely to fall, until he 
had fallen into his dotage, into that 
sickliest and silliest of crazes, which 
regards war, when it does come, as 
wholly either a crime or an evil. 
He may not have gone quite the 
length of his illustrious country- 
man, Buchanan, who, in the pre- 
face to his tragedy of Jephthes, ad- 
dressed to the Count de Brissac 
(Charles de Cossé), thus expresses 
himself: —“ Neque enim inter rei 
militaris et literarum studium ea est, 
quam plerique falso putant, discordia ; 
sed summa potius concordia, et oc- 
culta quedam nature conspiratio.” 
But that he could have ever become 
blind or insensible to the high ener- 
gies, moral as well as intellectual,— 
ay, and the sublime virtues,—which 
war often calls forth, and to the 
height to which, more almost than 
any thing else can do, it sometimes 
elevates man in all respects above 
his ordinary self, we hold to be im- 
—— He never could have so 
ar forgotten. what he had himself 
experienced in other days, the honest 
and lofty enthusiasm of his own 
youth andearly manhood. He could 
not have turned so deafan ear to the 
testimony of all history, which de- 
clares that it is war which has pro- 
duced, in every age and country, not 
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only the noblest examples of in- 
dividual daring, endurance, and self- 
sacrifice, but the brightest and stea- 
diest flame of public spirit and pa- 
triotism in the universal people. 
Rather, to the last, we feel assured, 
he would have responded, heart and 
soul, to the adoring and thanksgiving 
words of the great poet of the last 
generation and of the present, when, 
raising his voice high above the 
screams and yells of his stupid or 
dishonest detractors, he boldly sang,— 


‘* Thy most dreaded instrument, 
In working out a pure intent, 
Is man array’d for mutual slaughter ; 
Yea, Carnage is thy daughter !”’ 


Or, as the same voice, as melodious 
and organ-toned as ever, has, even 
while we write, again proclaimed the 
truth on the same theme,— 


“* War is mercy, glory, fame, 

Waged in Freedom’s holy cause ; 
Freedom such as man may claim 
Under God’s restraining laws. 
Such is Albion’s fame and glory : 

Let rescued Europe tell the story !’’ 


Chalmers's military ardour, how- 
ever, when it was at its height, did 
not allow him to rest satisfied with 
merely writing warlike books. He 
was so far smitten by the scarlet fever 
which then prevailed, as to enrol 
himself in a volunteer corps. Whe- 
ther he served as a private and car- 
ried a musket, as many others of his 
station did, or acted as an officer, we 
are not sure; we rather think he 
had a commission. A rapid transi- 
tion from his clerical to his mili- 
tary character, with which he once 
astounded the people of another pa- 
rish in Fife, was long remembered in 
the place where it was performed, 
a village some fifteen or sixteen 
miles distant from Kilmany. Chal- 
mers had an old college friend living 
in this neighbourhood, a preacher, 
or unbeneficed clergyman, attached, 
like himself, to mathematical and 
astronomical studies, whom he used 
occasionally to visit. One day, hav- 
ing, probably, left home in haste, 
and with the intention of returning 
immediately, he made his appearance 
at his friend’s house in his volunteer's 
uniform; but, as it was near the end 
of the week, he was easily prevailed 
upon to remain, and preach in the 
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parish church on Sunday. This he 
did accordingly, attired in a black 
coat, with which his friend had sup- 
lied him. Finding the borrowed 

abiliment, however, not quite so 
comfortable as if it had been made to 
measure —for, in truth, his friend 
and himself had by no means been 
cast corporeally in the same mould, 
and the poor coat must have under- 
gone a very unwonted and somewhat 
perilous tension in its embrace of 
Chalmers’s breadth of back that day 
—as soon as he had descended from 
the pulpit he did not hesitate to 
resume his own attire; and the rustics 
could with difficulty believe their 
eyes when, in the bright summer 
evening, they saw the mad-cap min- 
ister, as they were inclined to con- 
sider him, whose peculiar gesticu- 
lations in black had already, a few 
hours before, sufficiently astonished 
them, walking up and down about 
the village in a blaze of red. 

Even in those days, his preaching, 
merely moral as it was, was of far too 
uncommon a character for any au- 
dience not to be unusually excited by 
it. Although the people did not run 
after him, or may even have gene- 
rally been inclined to frown at the 
manner as well as the matter of his 
preaching, they coud not help listen- 
ing to it, and even being interested, 
and, for the moment, half carried 
away by it, while it pealed in their «ars, 
It was unlike any thing to be heard 
from any other man. ‘The force and 
fervour of the elocution alone, aided, 
perhaps, rather than impaired, by its 
uncouthness in all that belonged to 
voice, pronunciation, and action, 
would have compelled the attention 
of the dullest audience. But the 
things that were uttered, too, and 
the words in which they were ut- 
tered, bore no resemblance to either 
the humdrum sobriety or the equally 
empty rant and rumble of an or- 
dinary sermon. There was more or 
less of true life in every sentence. 
Expressions, arousing either from 
their aptitude or their novelty,—illus- 
trations, striking now for their bril- 
liancy, now for their homeliness, 
were continually occurring. Not- 
withstanding the earnestness of the 
speaker, however, the feelings ex- 
cited in the hearers by such unusual 
flash and splendour were, probably, 
not always of the most reverential 
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character. Upon one occasion, at least, 
the effect was unfortunate. In the 
same village, the Sunday evenin 
quiet of which he had so startl 
with his red coat, Chalmers appeared 
again—it may have been years after- 
wards—in the pulpit of the humble 
old parish church, and proceeded to 
preach from the text,—“ Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour in the cup.” 
As he proceeded, with an eloquence 
glowing as the generous juice itself 
whose seductions and dangerous ef- 
fects he described, many of his simple 
hearers may possibly oes thought 
to themselves that he had not selected 
the precise kind of intoxication against 
which they most required to be 
warned ; but one, after some time, 
could stand it no longer. On an- 
other of many repetitions of the em- 
phatic words with which every para- 
graph was wound up and rounded 
off,—“ Look not upon the wine when 
it is red, when it giveth his colour in 
the cup,” a shrill female voice, ascend- 
ing from one of the extremities of 
the building, interposed, in sharp and 
impatient accents, with the exclama- 
tion,—“ Red in the cup! Troth it 
may be ony o’ the colours o’ the 
rainbow, for a’ that the maist o’ us 
see o't!” Poor Jane Pirie! Her 
bewildered brain was seldom, either 
on weekday or Sunday, free from 
the fumes of another liquid as potent, 
if not as red, as wine; but her na- 
tural shrewdness was never altogether 
extinguished, and on this occasion 
her sense of the incongruous was no 
doubt quickened and exasperated by 
her natural indignation at so severe 
an uttack upon her favourite in- 
dulgence. Her readiness and self- 
ion would sometimes flash out 
in a very extraordinary way from 
the dark cloud in which whisky and 
partial insanity together generally 
combined to involve her faculties. 
She was a pretty regular attendant at 
church, whatever state she might 
happen to be in; and one Sunday 
morning, deserting her usual post 
near the door, she had made her way 
forward, and seated herself on the 


steps leading up to the pulpit, al- 
though manifestly far from being 
in a condition to occupy, with credit 
to herself or edification to others, so 
conspicuous a position. The grave 
old beadle, therefore, advanced to 
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remove her, and a slight struggle 
ensued; when she suddenly petrified 
her assailant by turning round upon 
him, and calling out at the top of her 
voice,—“ Ye auld shameless rascal! 
Would ye kiss me before the haill 
congregation?” Jane, though she 
had become a common beggar of the 
lowest order, was reported to have 
been originally a — of superior 
station; and in all her degradation 
she retained a look of gentle blood, 
and in her tall, slender, and upright 
form, something of the bearing of a 
lady, even while covered with rags 
and staggering along the = way, 
with all the young idleness and 
blackguardism of the village hooting 
at her heels. 

Chalmers’s next publication, we be- 
lieve, was, A Speech delinered in the 
General Assembly (on the 25th of 
May), respecting the Merits of the 
late Bill for the Augmentations of 
Stipends to the Clergy of Scotland. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1809. This is an 
energetic and eloquent pleading in 
favour ofan appeai to the legislature 
for such an alteration of the late Act 
as should give to a clergyman the 
tight of applying for a further aug- 
mentation of his stipend, after an 
interval of twenty years from the 
commencement of the proceedings 
that had been taken to obtain the 
last augmentation, instead of twenty 
years from the time when the said 
augmentation was actually obtained. 
The proposition seems a reasonable 
one, but at the end of the printed 
speech we are told that the motion 
with which it was concluded was 
neither seconded nor pressed to a 
division; “not because the mover 
had fallen from his purpose, but 
because he was ignorant of the 
forms, and did not know the time 
and manner, in which it ought to 
have been insisted upon.” Another 
curious circumstance is, that one 
of the longest and most remark- 
able paragraphs in the written 
and printed speech was, it appears, 
omitted in the delivery of it, “from the 
hurry and inadvertence of the mo- 
ment,” we are informed in a note. 
Notwithstanding these disasters, how- 
ever, the exhibition which Chalmers 
had thus an opportunity of making 
on a wider and more conspicuous 
theatre, must have done much to 
make him more generally known, 
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and to spread the fame of the elo- 
quent voice that was beginning to 
be heard in the land. 

We are not aware that he pub- 
lished any thing more till his Treatise 
on the Evidences of the Christian Re- 
velation appeared in one of the early 
volumes of Brewster's Edinburgh 
Cyclopedia, if we rightly remember, 
in the year 1812. This may be re- 
garded as his first strictly profes- 
sional publication. Before it came 
out, also, his sentiments on the sub- 
ject of religion had undergone a great 
change. The more ¢erious views 
which he took from this time have 
been commonly attributed in part to 
the course of reading and reflection 
into which he was led during the 
composition of his new work, in part 
to some events in his personal his- 
tory. He had had a long and dan- 

erous illness; in the earlier stage of 

is recovery from which we well re- 
member the emaciated and death-like 
appearance he presented, as when now 
become a somewhat remarkable man, 
he attracted the gaze of the bystand- 
ers, old and young, while he rode 
slowly on a quiet pony through the 
streets of the county-town of Cupar. 
His Treatise on the Evidences made 
immediately a great noise, and was 
eagerly sought after and read every 
where in Scotland, partly from the 
curiosity felt about the change of 
sentiment which it was understood 
to intimate, partly in consequence of 
the extreme ground which he took 
upon one point, contending that the 
apparent reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of what was revealed 
ought in no degree to be taken into 
account in examining the claims of 
what professed to be a revelation 
from Heaven, but that the question 
of the truth or falsehood of the re- 
velation was to be determined on 
what is commonly called the exter- 
nal evidence alone. We remember 
Chalmers admitting, however, in 
conversation some years afterwards, 
that his views upon this point had 
undergone a certain modification, 
which he stated; and we believe 
that ultimately he retreated still far- 
ther from his original position. 

From the publication of his Trea- 
tise on the Evidences of Christianity, 
which was reprinted separately soon 
after its appearance in the Encyclo- 
pedia, we may date the rise and first 
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spread of Chalmers’s general fame. 
e had been recognised among his 
acquaintances as a clever fellow, from 
his youth upwards. We have heard 
the old lady in whose house he 
lodged while at college tell with 
pride how, even in those days, his 
native superiority would shine out 
in talk and debate with his fellow- 
students; how a word of his would 
settle the matter which the rest had 
been wrangling about to no purpose 
for ever so long. Afterwards his 
name came to be familiar to all classes 
of the people over the district where 
he lived, and also to be well known 
throughout the Church, ‘while his 
various publications had also at- 
tracted some attention in the aes 
world. But the excitement whic 
he now began to produce was some- 
thing altogether national and uni- 
versal, in as far as Scotland was 
concerned. The country had been 
stirred and aroused before, through- 
out its length and breadth, by many 
a popular preacher; but, in recent 
times at least, it had been only the 
chord of religious feeling that had 
been powerfully struck. This had 
been done by the Erskines and their 
associates when the first Secession 
took place, by the conductors of 
what was called the Outpouring at 
Cambuslang, by Whitefield, by Wes- 
ley, by Struthers (of the Relief 
communion), and by others. But 
the cultivated intellect of the coun- 
try had taken no part in the com- 
motion which attended the career of 
any of these preceding popular 
preachers. Chalmers’s eens was 
the first that drew any general ad- 
miration for its mere eloquence. 
Among those who flocked most 
eagerly to hear him, were many 
persons who cared ncthing for his 
so-called evangelical theology—who, 
in truth, would have enjoyed his 
oratory quite as much although his 
theme had not been a religious one 
at all. It is unquestionable that in 
the end he gave to a large portion of 
the rising talent of his native coun- 
try a theological inspiration and di- 
rection; but he was, perhaps, more 
indebted for his own — in the 
first instance, and for the high stand- 
ing which he early took in the gene- 
ps pte nner to those who did not 
think with him, than to those who 
did, upon the subject of religion. The 
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generous applause, for instance, ex- 
ressed by Francis Jeffrey, after 
earing one of his speeches in the 
General Assembly, went like a trum- 
t before him; Jeffrey was said to 
ave enthusiastically declared, that 
he would walk twenty miles any day 
for such another feast of eloquence. 
There was, no doubt, much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the merits of a 
style of oratory which was by no 
means constructed upon the princi- 
les or precepts of Dr. Blair; but 
Sone Scotland was almost unani- 
mous on the side of the brilliant and 
daring rhetorical heretic. It must 
be four or nates | years ago 
since two eager schoolboys, after 
a walk of a couple of hours on 
a summer morning, found themselves 
at the entry tothe churchyard of the 
village of Markinch, in Fife, where 
Chalmers was to preach that Sunday 
forenoon. It was hardly yet nine 
o'clock, and the gate was still un- 
opened, and every thing quiet as 
usual. They were the first who had 
arrived; but they were soon joined 
by other strangers, in many cases, 
probably, from greater distances than 
they had travelled, first dropping in 
singly, or by twos and threes, but 
ere long hurrying to the spot in 
dusty troops from every quarter, 
till at last a large multitude was col- 
lected long before the usual time of 
commencing service. As soon as 
admission was obtained, the ample 
church was filled to overflowing in 
every part; but the two youth- 
ful first-comers, as of right entitled, 
springing up to one of the galleries, 
secured excellent places there in the 
second or third pew from the front, 
whence they looked down upon the 
pulpit not many yards distant. The 
pulpit, however, was not destined to 
occupied that day; when the 
preacher at last made his appearance, 
it was found that the congregation 
surrounding the church was still 
— than that which filled it from 
oor to ceiling within; and it was 
quickly arranged that he should 
lace himself where his voice might 
heard by at least a portion also 

of the throng collected outside. A 
window by the side of the pulpit 
having been taken out, a temporary 
desk was attached to the railing of 
the pulpit staircase, and there he 
took his station, directly in front 
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of where we sat. We seem to see 
kim and hear him still, bending for- 
ward, with his left hand on his ma- 
nuscript, and his right clenched and 
elevated in energetic action, while 
the wildest expression of eye min- 
gles strangely with the solemn and 
almost austere determination of that 
large, firm upper lip,and broad, knotty 
forehead ; and what lies written before 
him is enunciated in a voice husky, 
indeed, and tuneless, but very distinct, 
and in the highest degree earnest and 
vehement, so as to make you almost 
feel the words literally smiting your 
ear, and fixing themselves in your 
flesh as if with fangs. There was 
something in Chalmers’s more im- 
passioned delivery that always re- 
minded us of the whizzing of steel 
upon a rapidly revolving grindstone, 
with the sparks of fire flying off in 
showers. At all times there was a 
breadth and depth of cordiality in 
his utterance, which sent it to the 
hearts of his hearers at once. The 
gusto that he put into it was im- 
mense. ‘I'he sound is still in our ear 
of the hurricane of denunciatory fer- 
vour with which, extending his arm 
aloft, and with his eyes shooting their 
fiercest gleams, he spoke that day of 
the Lord sweeping the earth with the 
besom of destruction. We remember 
little besides of the sermon, except that 
the text was,—“ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation.” 
Probably the words, as was his cus- 
tom, were again and again repeated 
in the progress of the discourse. We 
recollect too how, when soon after 
he had commenced, a slight disturb- 
ance arose among some portion of the 
closely- packed and struggling people, 
he repressed it at once by a Hush! 
uttered quickly as he went on, and 
without raising his eye from the 
manuscript lying before him, in 
which his whole soul seemed to be 
absorbed,—its commanding solemn- 
ity, nevertheless, nothing could sur- 
= And it seems as if we had 
istened to him but yesterday, as, 
after the sermon, while he panted 
with exhaustion, he read these verses 
from the noble old Scotch metrical 
version of the Psalms : — 


** The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
They lifted up their voice ; 
The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise. 
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But yet the Lord that is on high, 
Is more of might by far 

Than noise of many waters is, 

Or great sea billows are.”’ 


We could tell also, if space al- 
lowed, of later adventures under- 
taken with a similar object, especi- 
ally of one never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
pedition ofa party of Andreapolitans 
to hear Chalmers preach in his na- 
tive town of Anstruther, whither he 
had come on a visit from Glasgow 
some time after his transference to 
that city, which took place, if we 
rightly remember, in 1815. This An- 
struther expedition must, we should 
think, have been an event of the 
year 1817. Chalmers preached both 
forenoon and afternoon, in his high- 
est style; J. B., who, although now 
transformed into a United States re- 
publican, boasted of royal blood, or 
at least of a royal name, and had a 
lofty way of expressing simple enough 
things, exclaimed, that it was assur- 
edly the zenith of preaching, as we 
sat together over against the pulpit 
in the comfortable front pew of some- 
body’s private gallery, of which, as 
the most eligible position, we had ob- 
tained possession for the afternoon, by 
making our way into thechurch at one 
of the windows, during the interval 
between the two services, and then 
boldly scaling the undefended eleva- 
tion; after getting fairly (or unfairly) 
over the ridge of which we felt quite 
secure, for nobody ever succeeded in 
ejecting B. out of any thing which 
he had once appropriated, from the 
crown of the causeway down to any 
perverse absurdity in opinion or 
argument which he chose to take 
up. This may illustrate the spirit 
in which Chalmers was still run after 
by some of his most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. Of sympathy with his evan- 
eee, we fear there was very 
ittle in that merry band, whose 
tumultuous procession, some in gigs, 
some on horseback, so astonished the 
population along the dozen miles of 
road between St. Andrew's and An- 
struther, as it awakened the echoes 
on that sunny Sabbath morn, and still 
more, as their loud talk and pealing 
laughter startled the shades of night 
on their return. Poor J. M., the pride 
of the university, the scholar, the 
orator, the wit, the poet, was there, 
almost restoring the sunshine with 
his drolleries and brilliancies, none 
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of us thinking how soon all that 
light was to be suddenly and miser- 
ably quenched ; others, too, may 
be silent enough now who were vo- 
luble enough then; but some will 
still remember “the hunting of that 
day,”—our gallant and open-hearted 
old friend, W. M., now one of the 
foremost figures in his presbytery and 
synod, who propelled with such per- 
severing gravity that ludicrous horse 
with the suppressed ears—J. A., now 
also a renowned orator in the church 
courts, and a Doctor of Divinity to 
boot, besides being almost as great 
a geological as a theological lumi- 
nary, the Buckland of the north— 
shrewd, quick-witted J. T., whom 
they likewise style the Reverend, 
and who, we doubt not, for all his 
merry eye and his capital puns, 
makes as good a parish clergyman as 
any of them all,—and two or three 
more at least, we hope, who are still 
among the is) xéovi degxdutve, though 
our desiring eye knows not where to 
look for them. 

Chalmers’s celebrity was by this 
time at its height, from which, how- 
ever, it cannot be said ever to have 
declined so long as he lived. It was 
in this year, 1817, that he gave to 
the world his famous Discourses on 
the Christian Revelation, viewed in 
connexiun with the Modern Astro- 
nomy, of which five large impressions 
were carried off in the first three 
months. It was in this same year 
that his first contribution to the 
Edinburgh Review appeared,—the ar- 
ticle on “ The Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism,” which stends first in the 
number for March. It was followed 
by another more elaborate paper on 
the same subject, which stands at the 
head of the number of the Review 
for February 1818; and also by a 
short notice at the end of the same 
number on some recently printed 
“ Reports on the State of the Puor,” 
which is memorable for a singular 
piece of precipitation—a calculation 
by which the number of persons 
then annually relieved from the 

r’s rates in England and Wales 
is made to appear to have been 
“94 in each 10 of the population!” 
The 10 here might have been sup- 
posed to be merely a misprint for 
100, if the excited writer had not 
unfortunately proceeded with his 
comment as follows :—‘“ Such is the 
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extraordinary —— exhibited, on 
the highest authority, of the richest, 
the most industrious, and most moral 
population, that probably ever ex- 
isted. More than nine-tenths of its 
whole amount occasionally subsisting 
on public charity!” The nine-tenths 
should have been one-tenth. Chal- 
mers, however, though apt to be 
earried away by extreme and one- 
sided views, was not in the habit of 
making such blunders as this. The 
notice must have been prepared in 
great haste. In 1823, after eight 
years of incessant exertion, and al- 
most preternatural excitement, in 
Glasgow, he once more, much to the 
surprise and perplexity of the mob 
of his admirers, who could not com- 
prehend why he should think any 
thing else on earth equal to his pul- 
at gm or should ever get 
ti of them and their steaming 
incense, took refuge in the academic 

uiet of St. Andrew's, by accepting 
the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the United College. It 
was not Chalmers’s acceptance of 
the chair that was to be wondered 
at, but its having been offered to 
him. The right of appointment was 
with the remaining professors of the 
United College, eight in number; 
and their election of Chalmers was 
certainly the most dashing and ec- 
centric movement that had been ven- 
tured upon by the Senatus Academ- 
icus since it has had an existence. 
We believe that people, when they 
heard of it, were generally inclined to 
conjecture that the thing must have 
been gone into when the learned 
body were hardly in their sober 
senses ; that too much learning, per- 
haps, must have suddenly driven 
them all mad. It was as if a fleet of 
merchantmen, with highly combusti- 
ble cargoes, seeing a fire-ship drifting 
about, instead of keeping as far out 
of its way as they could, had delibe- 
rately set about towing it into the 
midst of them. There may, indeed, 
have been some subtle and profound 
intention in the proceeding ; still its 
boldness was astounding. With most 
of us at the moment, however, there 
was little disposition to inquire too 
curiously into reasons and motives ; 
we were only not a little surprised, 
but immensely delighted. We well 
remember the sudden lighting up of 
faces produced by the unexpected 
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announcement, when it was made une 
night to a large party assembled at 
supper round his hospitable board, 
by the late Dr. James Hunter, Pro- 
fessor of Logic,—a man who, if it 
had been desired to make the incident 
more piquant by force of contrast, 
might have been selected from all 
his colleagues for the strong dissi- 
militude, we might almost say oppo- 
sition, of nature between him and 
Chalmers in many prominent points, 
and yet who neither in true-heart- 
edness and warm-heartedness, nor in 
real manliness of character, was a 
whit the inferior ofthe two. Aston- 
ishment and bewilderment, however, 
were, probably, the feelings that were 
first called up in every one present 
on that occasion, when we were asked 
to fill our glasses and drink to the 
health of the new Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Dr. Cuatmers. 

Into the history of Chalmers’s five 
years’ tenure of his professorship at 
St. Andrew’s we cannot enter. From 
the day when he delivered his intro- 
ductory lecture in the Parliament 
Hall, as the lower room of the Uni- 
versity Library is designated, to an 
audience which, standing closely 
wedged together, occupied the whole 
floor of the spacious apartment, up 
to the period of his removal to 
another sphere of usefulness, the 
excitement which he kept up was 
such as certainly had been unknown 
in the old city since the Reformation. 
The number of students in the Moral 
Philosophy class rose, during the first 
year, from something under forty to 
above sixty, and in the second to nearly 
eighty. Chalmers’s lectures were also 
regularly attended by many persons 
who had already finished their aca- 
demic curriculum, and who were not 
enrolled as students; while strangers 
from all parts of the island were oc- 
casional auditors. These lectures had 
all the eloquence of his sermons, 
with a brilliancy of a kind not 
admissible in a sermon, that of a 
rich narrative humour. All who 
have ever known Chalmers as -~ 
thing else than a great preacher, all 
who have either had an opportunity 
of hearing much of his oratory out 
of the pulpit, or who enjoyed any 
intercourse with him in private life, 
will admit that humour was one of 
his strongest propensities and richest 
gifts. He was far from abounding 
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in anecdote, hut he told a story, 
when he did introduce one, to ad- 
miration. And his eloquence no- 
where shone more than in an after- 
dinner speech. Who that was pre- 
sent will ever forget the effect of one 
which he delivered at the dinner 
iven in 1824 to the venerable Dr. 
Sake Hunter, the Professor of Latin, 
by his old pupils, on the completion 
of the fiftieth year that he had held 
his professorship,—having been, it 
may be added, all that while the 
chief ornament of the university ? 
There was no want of enthusiasm in 
any individual, old or young, emi- 
nent or obscure, who made one at 
that great gathering; but Chalmers 
was the most enthusiastic of us all, 
and nothing could go beyond the 
spirit and fire with which he spoke, 
making his hearers wild with delight. 

Circumstances ere long arose, how- 
ever, which changed his relations 
with his colleagues at St Andrew's, 
and completely broke any dream he 
might have cherished of finding no- 
thing there but the quiet of academic 
groves. The weekly —— of the 
Senatus became, to quote his own 
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expression, a succession of moral 
tempests of the most terrific violence. 
Upon the points in dispute, which 
were various, he stood alone, or nearly 
alone. They need not be gone into 
here; they were partly brought be- 
fore the public in the newspapers of 
the time, and those who feel curious 
on the subject may find them fully 
expounded in the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission for Visiting 
the University, which was laid be- 
fore parliament and printed some 
years ago. Chalmers remained at St. 
Andrew’s till 1828, when he was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of Di- 
vinity in the University of Edin- 
baal and this office he held till 
1843, when he resigned it for that 
of ae and Professor of Divi- 
nity in the College founded by the 
Free-Church, after that great seces- 
sion from the national establishment, 
which certainly would not have 
taken place if he had not headed it, 
but which he certainly never would 
have either headed, or joined, if he 
had not been really led by some of 
those who seemed to the world to be 
his followers. 
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SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 


sos& JUAN, THE PEARL-FISHER. 


A rew years ago I passed from San 
Blas to California, whither matters 
of business called me. I took my 

ssage in a craft of fifty-eight tons 
urden, called the Guadelupe, of 
which the lading consisted of a 
mixture of fruits and onions, and 
of which Don Ramon Panquinot, 
a Catalan by birth, had the com- 
mand. As the voyage was rather 
a remarkable one, and brought me 
acquainted with strange company, 
it may not be amiss if I give some 
account of it, beginning, as is meet, 
with a description of the officers 
and crew, to whose safe keeping 
my person and property were com- 
mitted. 

It has just been stated that the 
captain of the Guadelupe was a Ca- 
talan, and a short acquaintance with 
him shewed that he lacked none of 
the characteristics of his race. He 
had under his orders a French sailor, 
who had deserted from a whaling 
vessel ; a Mexican, who had the va- 
nity to wish to pass as second mate ; 
a Canaca, or Indian, from the Sand- 
wich Islands; a Chinaman, who 
passed with equal repugnance from 
the kitchen to working the ship, and 
vice versa; and, finally, two young 
Apachos,* of fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, snatched in their childhood 
from their deserts, and filling the 
office of cabin boys. When the 
captain was not quarrelling with his 
crew, he walked about, smoked, or 
reviewed his onions and calabashes, 
The Frenchman, with the arrogance 
of his countrymen in foreign lands, 
called his captain and his comrades 
Parisians; he had appropriated the 
management of the helm, near which 
he remained indolently seated, de- 
voting his nights to sleep, and his 
days to the far niente. ‘The Mex- 
ican, affecting to think himself an 
officer, and voluptuously reclining 
in a canoe, scraped continually on a 


small mandolin, which never left him. 
He was much surprised when Don 
Ramon gave him any orders, and 
considered as intolerable tyranny the 
slightest exercise of power, which, 
to do him justice, the captain had 
no desire whatever to abuse. The 
Chinaman, under pretext of being 
both in the kitchen and working 
the ship, did neither one thing nor 
the other. The Canaca took upon 
himself, in his stead, the duty of boil- 
ing the rice and bananas, which, with 
some cecinut swollen in water, com- 
posed our food. In return, when 
the captain gave orders to tack or 
lower the sails, the Chinese acri- 
moniously claimed the functions of 
cook, usurped by the unhappy In- 
dian. As for the two young Apachos, 
they spent their time like true sa- 
vages, trying to rival each other in 
the management of the kuife. You 
saw them crouch one before the other 
at a distance of a few inches, cach 
advancing one of his bare feet, where- 
upon they slowly balanced their 
knives between the thumb and first 
finger, and at a given signal dropped 
them, so as to transfix the foot, if 
not quickly drawn back. ‘This new 
species of fencing caused many sin- 
gular but rarely successful modes of 
parrying ; and the favourite pastime 
of the Apachos always ended by 
staining the deck with blood. 

The anarchy that reigned on board 
the Guadelupe must not be con- 
sidered as exceptional ; I could quote 
several instances of the incredible 
apathy peculiar to the captains of 
Mexican vessels, and of which poor 
Don Ramon presented a melancholy 
example. The absence of laws, and 
the fear of being abandoned by the 
few sailors they are able to recruit 
on these shores, do not permit the 
captains to have recourse to any 
coercive measures, which alone would 
make their authority respected. 


* A wild and untractable tribe, whose vast territory extends to the north of the 
state of Sonora. 


+ Meat dried in the sun. 
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Moreover, they mostly bear the evil 
very patiently. Don Ramon, espe- 
cially, displayed an indolence and re- 
signation which announced, even 
more distinctly than did his bronzed 
complexion, the invincible influence 
of the tropical sun. 

It was a fortnight since we heaved 
anchor, and we thought ourselves 
still far from Pichilinga. The water 
was putrefying in the casks beneath 
the perpendicular rays of the sun, 
for we were near upon the June 
solstice. Cecina had become odious 
to me, and rice insupportable. I ar- 
dently longed for the conclusion of 
our voyage, when, one day, at the 
moment the sun was about to dis- 
appear in the distant haze of the 
horizon, the French sailor beckoned 
me to him. 

“ Look out there!” said he, pointing 
to a distant object, almost imper- 
ceptible. “To Parisians like you it 
is, perhaps, nothing more than one 
cloud floating a little beneath another; 
but to me, who have repeatedly sailed 
in these seas, it is the Island of Cer- 
ralbo, which conceals that of Espiritu 
Santo.” 

“ And what are we to think of 
its neighbourhood ?” I replied, with 
surprise. 

“ What we are to think? Why, 
that we are some sixty leagues at 
least beyond Pichilinga, which is 
situated at the furthest extremity of 
California. Now, the captain believes 
he is still sixty leagues on the other 
side, making him wrong by a hundred 
and twenty leagues ; that is not much 
on a voyage of about twice the 
extent.” 

“ Are you certain of it ?” 

“ As certain,” replied the sailor, 
“as that a French captain would be 
mad with vexation at having made 
such a mistake, and that this fellow 
will be quite indifferent to it. Cap- 
tain,” he exclaimed, in the same 
breath, “ we are in sight of land!” 

“ Bah!” said Don Ramon, lean- 
ing over to see better. “By my 
faith, so it is! Well, so much the 
better, we shall arrive souoner than I 
expected !” 

Then perceiving his double error, 
he turned towards me, and, without 
much astonishment, said, with an air 
of good humour,— 

“ By my faith, it is fortunate I did 
not make a mistake of a hundred 
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leagues, for I should have had to feed 
you longer! But don’t be uneasy ; we 
will go and rest at Cerralbo, and then 
I will take you back to Pichilinga.” 

The French sailor gave me a glance 
full of meaning; he was perfectly 
right. 

“The sun was sinking just as the 
islands became visible to other eyes 
than a sailor's; and it was almost set 
when we arrived at the mouth of 
the canal which divides the Island of 
Cerralbo from that of Espiritu Santo. 
There is nothing more melancholy 
than the aspect of these two islands, 
with their steep, black, rocky coasts, 
coos which the sea beats and foams. 

sually deserted, the Islands of Cer- 
ralbo and Espiritu Santo are only 
inhabited during two months of the 
year—from the end of May to the end 
of July—by the pearl-fishers. I 
have already mentioned that we were 
in the month of June. 

We began to distinguish the huts 
temporarily erected by those adven- 
turers, and the boats fastened in the 
cavities of the rock, when two canoes, 
each containing a man, one evidently 
in pursuit of the other, put from the 
Island of Cerralbo, taking the direc- 
tion of the neighbouring island. 
Shouts from the shore announced 
that on land great interest was taken 
in this incident. The two canoes, 
rivalling each other in swiftness, 
seemed to fly over the surface of the 
sea, which was calm at some distance 
from the shore. The pursuer was 
gradually gaining the advantage. 
Our crew became excited by the 
sight; the Canaca and the Chiuese 
climbed up into the shrouds to see 
the race better, whilst the Apachos 
climbed to the topmast with the help 
of their toes, which they used as 
monkeys do. The captain himself 
took up his glass, and, after gazing 
attentively for a few minutes,— 

“ He is lost!” said he, turning 
towards me. 

“ Who?” I asked. 

“ Why, the man who is escaping 
in his canoe.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“ Jcsé Juan is pursuing him!” 

This name told me nothing, but I 
thought it useless to perplex the 
captain, who seemed very anxious as 
to the result of the race, by any 
further questions. I, therefore, re- 
sumed my position as an attentive 
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and silent observer. The vessel still 
advanced, and as the distance between 
us and the combatants became gra- 
dually less, I was better able to fol- 
low all the phases of the struggle. 
It was evident that the person trying 
to escape was doing his utmost to 
reach a little creek perceptible among 
the rocks which surround the Island 
of Espiritu Santo. It was the oe 
spot where it was possible to land, 
and was in a right line from the 
place where he then was. José Juan 
did not at first appear to guess this 
intention, for, instead of following in 
the straight line, he increased the 
space that separated him from his 
antagonist by continuing in his first 
direction. The pursued watched him 
with anxiety, and increased his efforts ; 
but he, probably, had to contend 
against a strong current, for his canoe 
drifted insensibly away from the 
land. José Juan’s canoe, on the 
contrary, after reaching the summit 
of the angle it had described, now 
took a diagonal direction with ap- 
parent facility, so as to reach the 
creek before the fugitive. This point 
settled, it was but a struggle for time 
which was to take piace between the 
two adversaries, a struggle in which 
José Juan had all the advantage of 
the current produced by the neigh- 
bourhood of the two islands. 

“ Now,” said the captain, “ the 
unhappy wretch may as well allow 
himself to be taken, instead of tiring 
himself to no purpose.” 

Either from discouragement or 
weariness, the man of whom the cap- 
tain spoke only rowed indolently, 
and looked back from time to time to 
judge the progress his persecutor 
made. As the latter was about to 
reach him, he appeared to take a 
desperate resolution, and, letting 
his oars drop, he got up on the 
prow of the boat, and looked atten- 
tively at the water. 

“ He is mad,” said the captain, “ or 
fright has turned his head, if he 
hopes to escape from the best diver 
on this coast by jumping into the 
sea.” 

Yet it was the only chance of 
safety left him. Night was falling; 
the colour of the water was deepen- 
ing ; a few minutes more, and he 
might escape from his enemy under 
cover of the darkness of the sea and 
sky,—supposing, however, that the 
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motive of his flight was sufficiently 
powerful to induce him to confront 
the sharks that swarm in the seas of 
the torrid zone. Unfortunately, there 
was not a moment to lose, for, owing 
to the vigour with which José Juan 
conducted his canoe, a few more 
strokes of the oar would bring him 
up with the fugitive; the latter, 
doubtless, felt this, for he sprang off 
head foremost, and the waves, for a 
moment dividing, closed over him. 
It was now Jose Juan's turn to let 
go his oars and stand up on the prow 
of the boat. He held in one hand 
one of those nets used by the divers 
to contain the shells they collect from 
the rocks, and in the oo tee a longish 
rope. After a moment's hesitation, 
he let go the net, and keeping the 
rope, he in his turn disappeared 
under the water, whilst the two ca- 
noes, borne by the stream, knocked 
against one another. The rocks of 
the Island of Cerralbo were covered 
with spectators, anxiously gazing at 
this strange scene. The crew of the 
Guadelupe were nearly insane with 
delight. The Canaca could not wit- 
ness without emotion a canoe race 
and feats of swimming, which re- 
minded him of his native isles; and 
the Apachos howled with joy from 
the topmast. 

A minute had scarcely elapsed 
when a head appeared above the sur- 
face of the water; it was the fugi- 
tive’s. He swam towards Espiritu 
Santo with all the energy of despair, 
when suddenly, as if dragged down 
by one of those whirlpools which 
might swallow up a ship, he sunk 
rapidly, and disappeared. A little 
whitish foam, and some waves bub- 
bling over the spot where he had 
last been seen, indicated a sub-marine 
struggle? Was it between José and 
his adversary, or was the unhappy 
man struggling with one of those 
ferocious monsters, the bare sight of 
which causes a shudder torun through 
those who contemplate them in se- 
curity from the deck of a ship? 
Meanwhile, the foam continued free 
from the stain of blood; this re- 
assured the spectators. At last, the 
water once more divided ; one head 
appeared, then another : the first was 
that of José Juan, the second that of 
the fugitive; but it was soon dis- 
coven that the latter kept himself 
above water by the play of his legs 
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alone, for José Juan's rope was coiled 
three times round his arms, which 
were thus fastened upon his chest. 
This wonderful feat, accomplished 
under water, excited on board as 
well as on land a thunder of applause, 
amidst which arose cries of “ Viva 
José Juan! que viva!” whilst the 
captain carne, round to me to say,— 

“TI told you that a man pursued 
by José Juan was as good as lost !” 

Night, which soon fell, concealed 
from us the sequel of this extra- 
ordinary scene; but in a few mo- 
ments we heard piercing cries, min- 
gled with eer laughter, the faint 
sounds of the —— of one man 
alone against several, and then all 
was silent. 

When the Guadelupe anchored 
within gunshot of the coast of Cer- 
ralbo, the hour of repose had set in 
for that population of divers, mer- 
chants, and adventurers, whose days 
are so full of perils and fatigues. 
The moon, already risen, threw its 
pale rays over the gentle swell of the 
sea. Long waves broke with a mo- 
notonous sound upon the apparently 
deserted and shell-covered shore. 

The Islands of Cerralbo and of 
Espiritu Santo have been at all times 
famed in the Gulf of California for 
their banks of pearl oysters, and the 
large number of tortoises from which 
the tortoiseshell is obtained. The 
first who discovered this placer* of 
pearls was a Spanish soldier, who, at 
the end of an adventurous campaign, 
found himself master of more than 
three hundred thousand francs. Since 
that period the proprietors of this 
placer work it every year during the 
months of June and July. Fishing for 
pearls is one great branch of industry 
and commerce in Mexico. A fortunate 
chance had led me to one of the 
principal seats of this trade; I deter- 
mined to profit by it. Two things 
especially interested me: firstly, the 
state of the pearl-fishery ; secondly 
—must I own it ?—I was anxious to 
have an explanation of the strange 
scene which had interested me before 
reaching Cerralbo, and of which the 
hero was a pearl-fisher, Jos¢ Juan. 
I promised myself not to leave the 
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* The word placer indicates a spot in which gold or pearls are found on a level 
with the ground or water; the word mina conveys the idea of subterraneous works. 
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islands without satisfying my cu- 
riosity. 

When, by chance or researches, 
old or silver mines are discovered in 
fexico, their existence is declared to 

the governor of the state, who grants 
the possession of them, provided the 
denouncer (so he is called) is neither 
a stranger, a soldier, nor a priest ; 
and with the understanding that he 
is to begin to work them within a 
year and a day, otherwise their pos- 
session falls to the state. The same 
formalities, with some slight differ- 
ences, are required for the oyster- 
beds. These formalities once ac- 
complished, preparations for the fish- 
ery commence. The proprietors of 
the placer to be worked hire from 
among the Indian tribes of the coast 
of California and the opposite coast 
of Sonora the number of duzos 
(divers) whom they require. Like 
the miners, the divers are share- 
holders,—that is to say, their salary 
consists solely in a portion of the pro- 
duce which is allowedthem. Assoon 
as the fishery commences, they become 
the objects of incessant watchfulness, 
so easy is it to purloin a pearl of 
great value. The capataz, or chief 
of the gang, is intrusted with this 
care. This authority, almost always 
a despotic one, is usually given to a 
man whose moral or Local force 
has made him res al or feared by 
his comrades. These divers are ac- 
companied by their families. With 
them come the sorceresses of the va~ 
rious tribes from which the buzos 
have been recruited. The mission 
of these women, who subsist upon 
Indian credulity, is to charm the 
sharks, and lull their vigilance and 
ferocity. This is, perhaps, the easiest 
and most lucrative of all the trades 
carried on inafishery. The rescata- 
dores (buyers) also come to the bucco 
(fishery), in order to purchase from 
the divers the share of profit which 
is paid to them in pearls. Besides 
these, other low speculators flock 
thither in crowds to open tendajos 
(public-houses), or casas de partida 
(gambling-houses). As the season 
for the pearl-fishery is also that of 
the tortoise-fishery, which brings in- 


The working of a placer is almost always profitable, that of a mina too often unfruitful. 
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numerable boats to Cerralbo and 
Espiritu Santo, a floating and no- 
madic population ofabout two or three 
hundred souls is suddenly brought 
together in these two islands, deserted 
during ten months of the year. As 
soon as they arrive, the fishermen 
repair the huts of the preceding cam- 
paign, or, if necessary, build new 
ones, and the season commences. 
The boats prepared for the fishery 
contain the rowers and divers. The 
latter dive by turns, that is, one 
plunges in while the other rests. A 
rope, at the end of which is fastened 
a good sized stone, and which they 
hold between their toes, helps them 
to plunge with greater rapidity. The 
other end of the rope is fixed to the 
canoe, and assists them in coming up 
when their weight is augmented by 
that of the shells they collect off 
rocks ten or twelve fathoms under 
water. ‘These shells are put into a 
net, which the diver wears before 
him as an apron. It is not unfre- 
quent to see these men remain three 
and four minutes under water, and 
come up completely worn out with 
fatigue, which does not prevent their 
diving thus forty or fifty times in a 
morning. The best divers are usually 
the Hiaqui Indians, who live on the 
banks of the river of that name, near 
Guaymas. They are chosen by pre- 
ference, because of their courage and 
dexterity. Although sharks abound 
near these fisheries, as they do in all 
the frequented parts of these coasts, 
the Hiaquis plunge into their terrible 
neighbourhood with a temerity that 
makes one shudder, especially con- 
sidering the sole weapon they have 
within their reach. It is a piece of 
wood, of which the two ends are 
sharpened and hardened in the fire ; 
this rough weapon, which they wear 
in the band of their leathern drawers, 
is called estaca. It is well known 
that, owing to the formation of his 
lower jaw, the shark is obliged to 
turn himself round to seize his prey ; 
they choose that moment to thrust 
the stick into their enemy’s mouth, 
and the jaws can then no longer close. 
One sort of shark alone, the tintorera, 
defeats the courage of the Hiaquis, 
and causes them the same horrible 
terror which the sight ofan ordinary 
shark causes other men. Every 
evening the oysters are heaped upon 
the shore, and there, under the spe- 
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cial protection of the capataz, or 
chiefs of the gangs, they are allowed 
to open by the putrefaction which 
the sun soon induces. When this 
putrefaction is completed, washing, 
like that of gold sand, takes place. 
This washing is made in large wooden 
troughs; the horrible mass of decom- 
position is anxiously searched, and 
the pearls extracted, regardless of the 
poisonous miasmas it exhales. ‘Those 
found thus throughout the coast of 
California, at the mission of La Paz, 
and at Loreto, are not in general 
distinguished by their water and pu- 
rity like the pearls of India. Their 
colour is usually bluish ; the largest 
are even ofa hueapproaching dark vio- 
let, and they are mostly “ogee ge 
These pearls, nevertheless, are of 
some value, and are used for mourn- 
ing ornaments. Moreover, through- 
out the Mexican republic, there is no 
woman in tolerably comfortable cir- 
cumstances who does not possess a 
pearl necklace of great value, and 
these pearls come from California 
only. From this may be imagined 
the importance attached to the ex- 
traction of these pearls, as well as 
the number of speculators anxious 
to possess them. ‘This fishery lasts 
two months. When it is over, the 
whole of the nomadic population re- 
enters the canoes which brought it 
there ; the Indians return to the 
cities, where they hire themselves 
out for other labours ; the sorceresses 
recount to their tribes the power of 
their incantations; the rescatadores 
go from habitation to habitation real- 
ising the profits of their purchases ; 
the publicans carry their taverns 
elsewhere; the gambiing-house keep- 
ers do the same; the tortoise-fishers 
bring the result of their expedition 
to their shipowners; and the two 
islands become deserted until the 
following season. Meanwhile, the 
mysterious process which forms the 
earl is once more accomplished ; 
heaps of oyster-shells cover and en- 
cumber the beach. Formerly, Euro- 
pean vessels, homeward bound, re- 
ceived a premium for clearing them 
away, by using them as ballast ; af- 
terwards a duty of two frances fifty 
centimes on every barrel was levied ; 
and now the Government makes 
them an object of speculation, for 
mother-of-pearl is obtained from 
these shells. 
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At the period of my arrival before 
the Islands of Cerralbo and Espiritu 
Santo, the fishery was in full ac- 
tivity. The next morning, when I 
came upon the deck of the Guadelupe, 
an animated spectacle greeted my 
eyes. A large number of barks, 
bearing flags of various colours, some 
in motion, some quite at rest, covered 
the surface of the sea. The former 
contained the fishermen going out 
in quest of the tortoises they 
might find asleep on the surface of 
the water; whilst their companions 
arranged nets in the most remote 
corners of the two islands, with 
which to catch them when they 
came to feed on the alge and other 
sea-weeds, which clothe the depths 
of the sea. The motionless boats 
contained the divers. From minute 
to minute you saw them disappear 
under water, and re-appear with eyes 
and features swollen by fatigue. 
They deposited all the shells they 
had been able to collect in the bot- 
tom of the boat, lay down an in- 
stant, waiting for the return of their 
comrades who alternated with them, 
and then plunged again. Some 
amongst them endeavoured to stanch 
with salt water the blood which too 
long compression of the lungs caused 
to flow from their ears and nostrils. 

From time to time there appeared 
on the summits of the promontories 
which command the harbour, some 
hideous and barely-clad women ; 
these were Indian sorceresses. They 
advanced, stretching their shrivelled 
arms towards the waves, and mur- 
mured or chanted mysterious words 
to lull the ferocity of the sharks. 
This picturesque ensemble, the plung- 
ing of the divers, the continual sound 
of flowing water, the signal cries, 
encouragements, and challenges, the 
noises of the land mingling with 
those of the sea, the doleful chanting 
of the sorceresses, and from time to 
time the evolutions of sharks, dis- 
tinguished by the little fin which 
grows from their spine,—all these 
strange and varied sights formed a 
most curious spectacle for an Euro- 
pean to witness. As I contemplated 
it with great interest, the captain 
approached me with his habitual 
calmness, and said,— 

“If my men did not require to 
rest from their fatigues, I would put 
one of my boats at your disposal ; 
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but you can remedy this by hailing 
one of those boats, which will take 
you to Cerralbo for a trifle. A day 
on terra firma is very pleasant after 
a long voyage.” 

As I was quite of that opinion, I 
followed the captain’s advice, and a 
few moments later landed at Cer- 
ralbo. There is nothing agreeable 
in the first glimpse of the island. An 
entire village, consisting of huts built 
of boards, of fragments of boats or 
wrecked vessels, of bamboos, and 
palm trunks, rose at some distance 
from the sea. On the beach I re- 
marked heaps ofshells, which attested 
the abundance of the previous fish- 
ery; further on, more of these same 
shells, having been opened by putre- 
faction, were thrown into wooden 
troughs, and carefully washed. From 
time to time there issued from this 
mass of fetid shells pearls of various 
sizes, from the seed up to the cala- 
bash. Screams of joy burst forth 
every time the labourers discovered 
a pearl of large size. In other parts 
of the island, unhappy tortoises were 
being cooked alive in most fearful 
agonies, in order that the fire might 
soften the shell, and allow it to sepa- 
rate more easily from the body. Some 
men were mending boats or nets, 
others hardening estacas and sharp- 
ening harpoons ; in short, the activity 
on land equalled that displayed at 
sea. Moral reflections on the hard- 
ships caused by some objects of lux- 
ury have become trite commonplaces. 
Yet, after seeing the pearls and shell 
produced by a mysterious cause in 
the depths of the seas of the torrid 
zone torn from their abysses, in spite 
of sharks—the jealous guardians of 
these treasures—then collected from 
a putrefaction exhaling miasmas too 
often fatal, it is impossible to pre- 
vent a shudder when reflecting on 
the perils which man dares, and the 
wonders he accomplishes, under the 
impulse of cupidity. 

Yet it was urgent for me to re- 
quest hospitality for the day and fol- 
lowing night in one of the huts of 
Cerralbo, and, consequently, in the 
one of best appearance ; but all bore 
such an aspect of wretchedness and 
want, that my choice became one of 
difficulty. A noise which arose in 
the direction of the sea, from which 
I was at some little distance, put an 
end to my perplexity. Although 
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the hour at which the fishery ends 
every day had not struck, all the 
divers were motionless in their boats, 
with outstretched necks, and eyes 
fixed on a spot in the sea near the 
bed they were working. The old 
women I have mentioned increased 
their conjurations, pitching them in 
a higher key, and in an unknown 
language. Suddenly, at the sight of 
a hideous shark slowly disappearing 
under the water, the fishermen, in 
hopes of terrifying the monster, made 
the air resound with shrieks. Un- 
fortunately, the amount of water 
which covered the shark must have 
——— these cries from reaching 

im, notwithstanding the keen hear- 
ing which distinguishes these animals. 

“Itis a tintorera!” said the Mexi- 
can, whom I found among the spec- 
tators. 

I have already mentioned the ter- 
ror inspired by this species of shark 
in these intrepid men. 

“Tt is a tintorera!” repeated the 
Mexican ; “and if any other than 
the diver you will see issue from the 
water were in that position, he would 
be a lost man; but that one does not 
care for it more than for a botate.”* 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “there is 
an a man under water, and 
you know him ?” 

*“T do indeed; it is José Juan.” 

For the second time I heard this 
man’s name uttered so laconically, as 
if, that being pronounced, no com- 
ment was needed. ‘This time, owing 
to the danger of the incident, it 
struck me forcibly. The Mexican 
had hardly concluded his brief 
reply, when the diver was seen 
rising from the water with the swift- 
ness of a dart, and he rushed into 
his boat with the assistance of the 
rope fastened to it. Almost at the 
same moment the rope was snapped 
by the shark's teeth, as if it had been 
a cobweb; a second later, the man 
would have been treated in the same 
way. Shrieks of joy, vivas, and ap- 
plause burst from all sides at the 
apparition of the diver, who received 
them as a homage deserved, yet flat- 
tering, to judge from the inflation of 
his nostrils, and the look of haught 
disdain with which he watched his 
retreating enemy. 

José had not yielded to fear when 
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he fled. A young and beautiful wo- 
man was standing motionless, and 
almost fainting, on the shore. An 
ardent glance Som José Juan to her 
sufficiently explained that he had 
made a sacrifice for her sake. The 
Mexican sighed, and said with an air 
of regret,— 

“ A year ago we should have seen 
a fine combat between him and the 
shark. This time last year he killed 
a tintorera to save a friend; but he 
was not then married. Since then, 
marriage has mollified him. Shall I 
tell you the story? it is a very curi- 
ous one.” 

“No, thank you, I would rather 
hear him tell it himself; for I mean 
to request hospitality of him for this 
night.” 

‘My indecision had ceased. The 
hut which contained such a host was 
in my eyes the best of all. I there- 
fore asked José Juan to receive me 
for one night under his roof. The 
hardy diver’s cabin was situated at a 
great distance from the rest, and 
almost at the extremity ofthe Island 
of Cerralbo. It was overshadowed 
by arock, in the crevices of which 
grew cactus and aloe plants, whilst 
its summit formed a retreat for 
sea-birds during the ten months of 
the island’s solitude. It was to this 
wild spot my new host led me, with 
all the urbanity and courtesy of his 
countrymen, and without in the least 
betraying by his manner the fearful 
danger he had just escaped. 

José Juan was a mulatto, the son 
of an Indian and a white woman ; he 
had inherited his father’s copper co- 
lour, and the Indian type of features 
had in them nothing remarkable. 
He was of middle size, his hands al- 
most delicate; but his wide shoul- 
ders, narrow hips, and muscular 
leanness, indicated great strength, 
upon which, perhaps, his moral en- 
ergy was founded. 

On arriving at the hut, the young 
woman whom I have already men- 
tioned was busy preparing our din- 
ner,—a regular fisherman's dinner, if 
ever there was one. It was a tor- 
toise cooking slowly in its shell on 
the ashes. I must admit that, as a 
boarder of Captain Don Ramon, and 
thanks to the pimento, citron-juice, 
and cloves with which this viand was 


* A venemous fish, which, when exposed to the air, swells and bursts. 
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strongly flavoured, I found the din- 
ner delicious. <A bottle of mescal of 
Téquila, of the strongest kind, with 
which I had provided myself, and 
which José Juan appeared to relish, 
soon induced between us that cor- 
diality which adds another charm to 
good cheer. 

The bottle was half-emptied by 
my host ; it was night, a smoky lamp, 
fed with tortoise oil, emitted an un- 
steady light. José Juan’s young 
wife listened to our conversation, 
seated, like us, on the ground, in the 
unaffected position of Indian women. 
Through the open door we saw the 
bright waves come breaking on the 
shore; the heavens were full of 
stars; the hour and the place were 

ropitious for moving stories of hunt- 
ing and fishing: 1 resolutely be- 


an. 

“T confess, Sefior don José Juan, 
that if ever a man excited my curi- 
osity, it is you; and I can hardly ex- 
press to what an extent you have 
done so.” 

José Juan 
amazement. 

“The two singular circumstances, 
in the midst of which I had the 
pleasure of seeing you for the first 
time, and what I have heard about 
you, render this curiosity quite legi- 
timate, and, I hope, not offensive.” 

“You are thinking of the tinto- 
rera that almost snapped me in 
two?” replied the mulatto, with an 
airofdisdain. “It is an unfortunate, 
but by no means unusual, incident ; 
that is all.” 

“ Agreed; but what had that poor 
devil done to you whom you pur- 
sued and towed home again?” 

“Nothing to me personally ; and 
I put no animosity in it,” said José 
Juan, laughingly. “ Only in my 
capacity of capataz, I had to make 
him bring up a pearl of great value 
which he had swallowed, and wanted 
to digest at leisure with his friends 
at Espiritu Santo.” 

“It was not an casy thing to make 
him bring up!” 

“Bah!” replied my host. ‘ His 
arms were eer bound, as you 
may have seen; and, spite of his 
cries, a good dose of tortoise oil made 
him restore it instantly. This is an- 
other frequent incident which has no 
singularity in it.” 

“I beg your pardon, it is a very 


looked at me with 
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amusing occurrence ; it is a trait of 
manners by no means ordinary.” 

Before coming to the question I 
was dying to put, I again passed 
the bottle of mescal to José Juan. 
Involuntarily, it seemed to me that 
the story the Mexican had men- 
tioned of a friend for whom my host 
had exposed his life in a combat with 
so fearful an animal as a tintorera, 
must awaken some painful reminis- 
cences. My hesitation can easily be 
conceived. Yet I rapidly recalled a 
hundred instances of a nature to de- 
stroy my scruples on the subject 
of Mexican sensibility, and I con- 
tinued,— 

“You must at least agree with 
me that one does not every day de- 
vote one’s self'as bravely as you do for 
your friends; and that your fight 
with the tintorera does you the 
greatest credit.” 

At these words the young Indian 
woman's face became so deadly pale, 
that it was impossible not to suspect 
in the incident to which I referred 
some domestic drama, of which my 
words had indiscreetly recalled the 
ay memory. As to José Juan, 
iis face remained impassible, except 
that he replied by a glance of pitiless 
harshness to the entreating look of 
his young wife, and dismissed her 
with an imperious gesture. The 
young Indian obeyed with the do- 
cility characteristic of the women of 
her race, and the remotest door of 
the hut closed upon her. 

When she vanished, an expression 
of wild haughtiness came over the 
physiognomy of José, which I had 
seen so sombre and composed a mo- 
ment before. 

“TI do not know why it is,” he 
said, “ but I never felt myself more 
disposed to be confidential.” And at 
the same time he drank off a glass 
of that mescal, to the virtues of which 
I attributed the expansive disposi- 
tion which José Juan was unable to 
explain. 

** You say you leave this to-mor- 
row ?” said he, ene 

“To-morrow, at the break of 

“You shall know my _ history 
then,” said José Juan, standing up, 
and making me a sign to follow him. 
When we were outside the cabin, 
and looked at the sky, he added,— 
“The coromuel blows as usual ; and 
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to-morrow, at ten o’clock, when it 
has ceased to blow, the Guadelupe 
will be far away.” 

So saying, he seated himself on an 
inverted canoe, and continued,— 

“ At the commencement of last 
year’s fishery, there was a man whom 
I met every where. He was a diver 
like myself. Like myself also, he 
affected to possess no family name, 
and was called simply Rafaél. At 
the washing-trough, under water, in 
short, every where, we were to- 
gether. ‘These frequent opportuni- 
ties of meeting had rendered us great 
friends ; and the remarkable ability 
he displayed in his operations as a 
diver had, moreover, inspired me 
with esteem for him. His courage 
was by no means inferior to his dex- 
terity ; to sharks he was indifferent ; 
he had, he said, a certain manner of 
looking at them which terrified them ; 
in short, he was an intrepid diver, a 
good worker, and, above all, a joyous 
companion. All went on smoothly 
till a young girl and her mother 
came to live in the Island of Espiritu 
Santo. An affair I had to settle in 
the island with the rescatadores fur- 
nished me with an opportunity of 
seeing her. I fell passionately in 
love. As I was preceded by a cer- 
tain reputation, neither she nor her 
mother appeared unfavourable to my 
advances and presents. As soon as 
our day’s work was over, and every 
one thought me asleep in my hut, I 
swam over to Espiritu Santo, and 
returned at one in the morning, 
without my absence having been 
suspected. 

“Some days had elapsed since my 
first nocturnal visit to Espiritu Santo, 
when one morning, as I was pro- 
ceeding before sunrise to the fishery, 
I met one of the old women whom 
you must have seen presiding over 
our labours. It was one of those 
crazy beings who believe, or want 
others to believe, that they have the 
power to charm sharks. She was 
seated near my hut, and seemed 
waiting my coming out. 

“* Health to my son, José Juan!’ 
said she, as she perceived me. 

“*Good morning! mother,’ said 
I, trying to pass on. 

“But the old woman came to- 
wards me, and continued,— 

“* Listen, José Juan! for I have 
something to say for your interest.’ 
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“* For my interest ?” I asked, with 
astonishment. 

“* Yes!’ replied the old woman. 
‘Do you deny that your heart is in 
the Island of Espiritu Santo? Do 
you deny that you every night cross 
the straits to see and talk to her you 
love ?” 

“* Who told you that ?’ 

“¢T know it. Well, then, José 
Juan! this passage is doubly peril- 
ous to you. Enemies, whom our 
charms alone lull during the day, 
watch at night for you in the sea; 
on shore, enemies, perhaps, still more 
dangerous, and against whom our 
incantations are powerless, watch for 
you likewise ; against these dangers 
I offer you my assistance.’ 

“A scornful laugh was my onl 
reply. Anger flashed in the old In- 
dian woman's eyes, as she exclaim- 
ed,— 

“* Because you are incredulous, 
you think I am powerless! Well, 
then, others believe in the power 
which you scorn.’ 

“So saying, she pulled a little bag 
of coloured calico from her pocket, 
and shewing me, among some small 
pearls, a calabash of moderate size 
and great purity, she continued,— 

** Do you know that?” 

“Tt was a pearl I had given to Je- 
susita: that was the girl’s name. 

“* Who gave it you?’ I exclaimed, 
as I recognised it. 

“The sorceress gave me a look of 
hate. 

“*Who gave it me, youask? <A 
girl, the loveliest that ever appeared 
on these shores,—a girl who would 
be a man’s pride and happiness, and 
who came to implore my protection 
—the protection you despise—for the 
man she madly loves.’ 

“¢TTis name?’ I asked, with a 
horrible anxiety at my heart. 

“* What matters that to you,’ ex- 
claimed the old woman, with a shout 
of mocking laughter, ‘ since it was 
not yours ?” 

“ I do not know what withheld me 
from crushing the infernal witch 
under my fect; but, after a second’s 
reflection, that I might not give her 
the satisfaction of reading the anguish 
of my heart in the outbreak of my 
rage, I turned my back to her, and 
said coldly,— 

“*Dame, you are both mad and 
a liar!’ 
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“TJ then hastened to the fishery. 
In the evening, after a day that 
seemed of unusual length, I went as 
before to see Jesusita, and the sight 
of her and-her reception drove away 
my suspicions. I no longer doubted 
but that, to revenge herself for my 
disdain, the old woman had pur- 
posely deceived me respecting the 
name of him for whom Jesusita had 
implored the protection I despised. 

“T had, therefore, completely for- 
gotten the witch’s perfidious hints, 
when I one night crossed the strait 
as usual to return home. The sky 
was dark and full of clouds; yet the 
sea was not so dark as to prevent my 
distinguishing amid the waves a black 
mass, which, from its mode of swim- 
ming, could only be a man. This 
mass advanced towards me. The old 
woman’s words recurred to me, and 
I was seized with a horrible anxiety. 
I cared little for an enemy, but the 
idea of a rival terrified me. I re- 
solved instantly to discover the swim- 
mer, and, not wishing to be seen, 
advanced towards him between two 
waves. When I had calculated that 
the unknown and myself must have 
crossed one another, he above, [ 
under the water, I returned to the 
surface. The blood which had rushed 
to my head blinded me, so that at 
first I could distinguish nothing amid 
the darkness but the phosphorescent 
gleams, forerunners of a storm, which 
began to form along the summits of 
the waves. I, nevertheless, con- 
tinued in the direction of the shore 
of Espiritu Santo. I did not see the 
swimmer’s head again for some 
minutes. He struck through the 
water with such rapidity that I had 
great difficulty in following him. 
Among the men I knew, one alone 
could rival me in swiftness; I in- 
creased my efforts, and soon gained 
upon him so much that I was forced 
to restrain myself. I presently saw 
him set foot on a rock, climb it, and 
a flash of lightning, which illuminated 
both sea and shore, revealed to me 
Rafaél. ‘It was to be so,’ said I to 
myself; and I was to clash against 
him in my love for Jesusita, as we 
clashed in every thing else. There- 
fore,” continued José Juan, in a 
sombre tone, “I felt hatred rapidly 
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filling my heart, and I thought it 
would not be well that we should 
meet more than once again. Yet 
you will sce by the continuation of 
my story,” added the diver, with a 
strange smile, “ how I found him by 
my side once oftener than I desired. 

“T once thought of stopping him, 
by calling him and making him 
aware of my presence ; but there are 
certain moments in life in which we 
do not do what we wish. I, there- 
fore, let him go on in spite of myself, 
and he had scarcely left the summit 
of the rock when I followed him 
there. From thence it was easy to 
watch him. I saw him take the 
direction I usually took myself, then 
knock gently at the door of the hut 
I knew so well, enter, and disappear. 
It seemed for an instant as if the 
breeze brought to me the sneering 
laugh of the old witch, when she 
said to me, ‘ What matters it to you, 
since the name was not yours?’ I 
fancied that I saw through the dark- 
ness her shrivelled arm pointing to 
Jesusita’s cabin; and I sprang, knife 
in hand, on the traces of my rival. 
I reached the door in a few bounds. 
I listened, but heard nothing more 
than the confused murmur of a whis- 
pered conversation. I could catch 
no distinct word. I had recovered a 
little calmness; and although de- 
cided upon getting rid of an odious 
rival, I had the presence of mind not 
to get entangled with the law. To 
attain this, some middle course was 
necessary. ‘This is what I imagined. 

“The judge had published an 
edict, requiring all divers and fishers 
to blunt their knives, as had already 
been done on the coast of the other 
ocean, punishing with death any one 
who, in a quarrel, should inflict a 
perpendicular wound on his enemy. 
A little while before, one of our 
body, after a disagreement with a 
friend, found no better way of ending 
it than opening his stomach trans- 
versely with his square knife. This 
business made so much noise, that 
although the aggressor was as poor 
as the man he had cut,* and although 
neither had wherewith to pay for a 
single bit of stamped paper, the al- 
calde could not help coming forward. 
He called the murderer before him. 


* The expression used in Sonora in speaking of a murder committed with a sword 


or dagger, 
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The knife was the only evidence re- 
maining, for the poor wretch who 
had been killed was already under- 
ground before his friend’s summons 
took place. The dando of the judge 
once read, the alcalde told the accused 
that one simple formality remained 
to be completed, that of sentencing 
him to death; but the latter judi- 
ciously observed that the wound 
which killed his friend was perfectly 
horizontal, and that he had not in- 
fringed the law. The alcalde, struck 
with the justice of this remark, re- 
primanded him for his hastiness, and 
sent him back to his usual labours, 
‘seeing,’ said he, ‘ that there was no 
plaintiff, and that the bando punished 
with death all wounds made with a 
pointed knife, but made no mention 
of blunt ones.’ 

“T remembered this story at the 
moment I was about to draw the 
knife I wear at my waist instead of 
an estaca. This knife was of the 
sharpest, and I was very glad to keep 
within the pale of the law. I tried 
to break the point off; but in my 
hurry I set about it so awkwardly 
that the blade broke from the handle, 
and a useless stump only remained in 
my hand. Deprived of the sole 
weapon which could insure my re- 
venge, I felt there was not a moment 
to lose. Iran back to the shore; a 
boat was there, and I unfastened it; 
rage gave me fresh strength ; I crossed 
the strait, took from my hut a knife, 
which I this time never thought of 
blunting, and returned once more to- 
wards the Island of Espiritu Santo. 

“ The tempest wind was getting up; 
in the darkness of night, the waves, 
as they broke against the rock, looked 
like sheaves of fire; the gaviota 
moaned sadly on the summit of the 
rocks, the sea-wolves howled in the 
dark, and, from time to time, the 
seals mingled their plaintive and 
melancholy accents to the sighs of 
the wind. Suddenly another sound 
reached my ear; it seemed to issue 
from the depths of the sea itself. I 
listened, but a gust of wind drove 
away from me the confused sounds 
of the ocean, and I thought I was 
mistaken, when a few seconds later 
another cry struck directly upon my 
ear. This time there could be no 
mistake: it was a cry of extreme 
anguish—the last appeal of a human 
being in distress. As the voice came 
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in the direction of Espiritu Santo, it 
was not difficult to suppose that it 
was Rafaél calling for assistance. 
Torn by a thousand conflicting feel- 
ings, I stood on the prow of the boat, 
to be certain I was not mistaken ; 
but it was in vain I looked at the sea; 
the night was too dark to allow of 
my seeing any thing. Suddenly I 
heard once more and very distinctly, 

*“* A boat! a boat! for the love 
of God!’ 

“Tt was Rafaél’s voice !” 

Here José Juan was silent for an 
instant, and exclaimed, with a look 
of uneasiness,— 

“ Did you not hear a sigh ?” 

We listened ; but the ripple of the 
water, the cries of the oyster-watcher, 
and the flutter of a bird’s wings, as it 
flew from the summit of an adjacent 
rock, alone troubled the profound 
silence of night. 

“T fancied I heard a sigh from the 
hut,” added the diver. “ Ah, seiior, 
you saw Jesusita’s paleness, for you 
must have guessed she was the girl 
alluded to, when you mentioned the 
story I am telling you. Notwith- 
standing all her protestations, a cruel 
suspicion has never ceased to gnaw 
my heart since the moment I dis- 
covered that she knew Rafaél.” 

José Juan himself sighed deeply, 
and continued :— . 

“Tt is in vain to have vowed the 
death of an enemy, it is in vain to 
have just motives for hating him 
mortally ; when, in a night dark as 
that was, his voice issues from the 
depths of a sea peopled with monsters ; 
when the voice is that of an intrepid 
man, and yet anguish makes it trem- 
ble, there is in that cry of distress 
a mysterious power which affects 
you. I could not help shuddering.” 

As he said this, the diver looked 
down like a penitent confessing a 
fault for which he blushes; but his 
physiognomy soon resumed an ex- 
pression of fierce raillery, which it 
preserved until the end of the naz- 
rative, and he added, abruptly,- - 

“This emotion lasted but a short 
while. I presently heard the water 
struck with vehemence, and rowed 
in that direction. I quickly distin- 
guished some white foam, and Rafaél 
in the midst of a shower of spray 
falling round him. By a singularity 
which struck me, instead of using his 
energy in struggling towards my 
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boat, he remained stationary. I soon 
guessed the cause of his immobility. 
A little way from him, and at about 
a vare below the water, shone a 
phosphoric light. This light slowly 
advanced towards Rafaél. Do you 
not guess what it was ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Tt-was a tintorera, and one of the 
largest sort,” replied José Juan. 

“And you then threw yourself 
into the water to assist your rival ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied the diver, with 
a smile; “it would have been too 
soon. One stroke of the oar brought 
me up to Rafaél, who screamed when 
he saw me, but had not strength to 
speak: terror and fatigue deprived 
him of his voice. With a desperate 
effort he threw his two hands upon the 
edge of the boat ; his exhausted arms 
could not sustain the weight of his 
body. His eyes, though dim with ter- 
ror, gazed at me so expressively, that I 
seized his two hands in mine, pressing 
them forcibly against the boat. ‘The 
tintorera was still advancing. For 
one short moment Rafaél’s legs were 
motionless; he uttered a fearful 
shriek, his eyes closed, his hands lost 
their hold, and the upper part of his 
body fell into the sea: the shark had 
cut him in two!” 

“ Without your being able to res- 
cue him ?” 

“ Why,” continued the diver, “ it 
is possible I did not render him the 
assistance he had a right to expect in 
such a condition from any one else 
than myself, but that is easy to un- 
derstand.” 

“ Answer me conscientiously.” 

“ Perhaps, in my emotion, I kept 
his hands too tightly pressed.” 

“ Without any bad intention ?” 

“ Well, then,” replied the mulatto, 
and the words came hissing through 
his teeth, “I think I prevented his 
getting into the boat.” 

“ Have you never repented it 

The diver, who had been twisting 
a cigar in his fingers for some minutes, 
struck a light, sparks flew out and 
lighted up his countenance; evidently 
this question astonished him. 

“ Caramba! the alcalde had no 
right to my person ; the bando makes 
no mention of tintoreras. But wait,” 
continued the diver, “I have not 
ended my story. At the moment 
Rafaél disappeared under water, I 
threw myself in too.” 
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It was now my turn to betray 
astonishment at this unexpected in- 
cident. José Juan perceived it. 

* T had a hundred reasons,” said he, 
“for acting thus. Firstly, this tin- 
torera, although it had rid me of an 
odious rival, displeased me by the 
brutality with which it had helped 
itself to poor Rafaél. It had touched 
the honour of the corporation of 
divers. Do not forget that I am one 
of its capataz. Besides, once enticed 
by human flesh, it would not have 
failed to come and attack us a little 
later. Finally, could the judge, or 
alcalde, demand an account of my 
friend, if I killed the shark who cut 
himintwo? Youare not acquainted 
with the habits of sharks, senor ?” 

I modestly confessed my ignorance. 

“Well, nothing puts them in a 
finer state of ferocity (I am speaking 
of the tintorera, not of the common 
shark, for which Rafaél, as I have 
already mentioned, did not care in 
the least) than stormy nights like 
that on which my rival died. A 
glutinous matter, distilled through 
holes placed round the snout of the 
tintoreras, spreads over their skin, 
and renders them as glittering as 
fire-flies, especially when it thunders. 
This light makes them visible at 
night ; and the darker the night, the 
more they shine. Fortunately, they 
hardly see, and a silent swimmer 
possesses the advantage of sight over 
these monsters. Add to this, that 
they can only snap at you by turning 
on their backs, and you can con- 
ceive that a daring man and a good 
swimmer has a tolerable chance of 
managing them. 

“ As you may suppose, I only 
plunged to a moderate depth, that [ 
might not put myself out of breath ; 
and also that I might be able to look 
above, below, and around me. The 
waves roared over my head with a 
noise like thunder, but near me all 
was calm. A black mass struck 
against me in the abyss: it was all 
that remained of Rafaél. I was fated 
always to meet him! 

“T then thought the animal I was 
seeking could not be very far; and, 
in truth, a line ofa fire was gradually 
becoming larger. The tintorera and 
myself were in about the same depth, 
but the shark was endeavouring to 
rise; breath was beginning to fail 
me, and I would not give the shark 
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the advantage of being above me; 
for in that case he could have used 
me as he did Rafaél, without turn- 
ing on his back. I only reckoned 
on the time he would take to make 
this manceuvre, to finish him. ‘The 
tintorera swam diagonally towards 
me with such velocity, that at one 
moment I found myself sufficiently 
near it to distinguish, by the phos- 
phorescent lights of its body, the 
membrane which covered its eyes, and 
feel its brown fins touch me. Strips 
of livid flesh still hung to the lower 
jaw, which it smacked with an air of 
greedy voluptuousness. The mon- 
ster turned its dull, glassy eye, upon 
me. At this moment my head was 
on a level with the shark’s head. I 
drew in the air noisily, sprang in 
a parallel direction about half a vare 
above the shark, andturned. It was 
high time. The moon illuminated 
for an instant the silver belly of the 
tintorera, and, as it opened an enor- 
mous jaw, full of sharp and close-set 
teeth, the dogger I had destined for 
tafaél sunk into its body, making a 
large and bloody trace as far as my 
arm could reach. The _tintorera, 
wounded to death, made a prodigious 
leap, and fell twice, lashing the water 
with its tail: fortunately, it did not 
touch me. I only struggled a 
minute, blinded by the shower of 
bloody foam which splashed my face ; 
then at the sight of my enemy float- 
ing like an inert and livid mass on 
the water which bubbled in its gaping 
wound, I gave a shriek of triumph, 
which was heard above the storm in 
both islands. Dawn was breaking 
as I reached the shore, exhausted by 
the efforts I had made to get through 
the waves. ‘The fishermen visited 
their nets, and the surge threw up, 
almost at the same time with me, the 
tintorera and Rafaél’s remains. No 
one doubted that I had endeavoured 
to save my friend from his fate. I 
let the gossips exalt my devotion. 
One woman alonesuspected the truth ; 
you saw her turn pale at the mention 
ofthat night. Is it regret for Rafaél ? 
Is it the idea of the danger I ran? 
This is what I cannot guess, and this 
uncertainty overpowers me. You 
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alone, sefior,” added the diver, “ know 
the particulars of my story, and in a 
few hours you will be gone.” 

The diver was silent, and seemed 
reflecting deeply. After a few mi- 
nutes’ silence, he remembered the 
duties of hospitality. We re-entered 
the hut. In the most distant room, 
to which the young woman had re- 
tired according to her husband’s 
order, two candles were burning 
away. By their pallid light could 
be distinguished a rough image, re- 
presenting the souls in purgatory, 
in whose honour and for whose re- 
demption the two candles were piously 
consumed every evening. Worn 
out by fatigue, the young creature, 
seated on the ground, her head on a 
wooden stool, slumbered peaceably. 
Her long dishevelled hair hung to her 
feet. At sight of Jesusita’s beauty, 
it was easy to understand José Juan’s 
love, but it was difficult to explain 
his jealousy after contemplating the 
Mexican girl's placid sleep. The 
mulatto, after gazing at her for some 
minutes, unrolled a Chinese mat, and 
spread it in the room at the entrance 
of the cabin ; it was the most sump- 
tuous bed this semi-savage man could 
offer his guest. The furniture of the 
hut consisted in two similar mats, and 
a few rush chairs. Captain Don Ra- 
mon’s hospitality was, nevertheless, 
not a bit more magnificent ; but why 
should I not confess that, after this 
bloody story, I should have preferred 
the deck of our little vessel to this 
man’s roof? I could not close my 
eyes, and day was breaking when I 
heard José Juan’s voice :— 

“The coromucl blows still,” said 
he, “and the Guadelupe is about to 
heave anchor.” 

I took leave of my host, and re- 
turned on board. 

*“ Well,” said Don Ramon, when 
he saw me return, “you will no 
longer be astonished when you hear 
José Juan spoken of. What do you 
think of that man ?” 

“That he is a very devoted friend !” 
I replied, with a convinced look. 

The next morning we anchored at 
Pichilinga. This time the captain 
was not mistaken. 
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Tue inevitable connexion between 
crime and ignorance seems now to be 
one of the admitted facts of the age. 
Perhaps no more important con- 
viction, none more capable of pro- 
ducing great benefits to society, 
has ever forced itself upon the public 
mind. Its natural results, if or be 
not checked by the obstinacy of pre- 
judice on the one side, or the timid- 
ity of political expediency on the 
other, must be not only a vast in- 
crease of individual efforts in the 
cause of education, but a justification 
before the people of the exercise of a 
direct interference by Government in 
the affairs of public instruction. Such 
an interference has hitherto been 
regarded with the utmost jealousy, 
and we do not say that it will not at 
all times require to be watched with 
careful vigilance ; but, since the ne- 
cessity of it has come at length to be 
generally appreciated, we shall per- 
mit ourselves to hope that the mi- 
nority, who still persist in their 
opposition, will be induced by and 
by to view the subject in a more 
practical light, and to understand 
that, though state education be not 
absolutely the best in a free country, 
it is, at any rate, better than no edu- 
cation atall. ‘There appears, indeed, 
to be a very alarming inconsistency in 
the conduct of those who, admitting 
the advantages of instruction to all 
classes of the community, and unable 
to deny the insufficiency of that which 
the Voluntary principle has succeeded 
in affording, are yet resolute in 
their adherence to that principle, 
and obstinate in their rejection of all 
Government assistance. They see 
around them a population sunk in 
ignorance and stained with crime. 
To punish and repress the latter 
they contribute largely by maintain- 
ing a numerous police, well-regulated 
gaols, and all the costly machinery 
of criminal justice. But, to prevent 
ignorance, which is—in some mea- 
sure at least, if not principally—the 
cause of crime, they refuse to pay the 
smallest fraction, except in the way 
of voluntary benevolence. Through 
fear of a possible, but most impro- 
bable, evil, they would suffer the 


continuance of an actual and present 
calamity. The shadow of a political 
bugbear has more terrors for them 
than the substantial reality of a great 
social disease. 

The first public grant in aid of 
popular education was made in 1833 ; 
and the sum which a liberal House of 
Commons thought sufficient for the 
enlightenment of the national mind 
was exactly a thousandth part of 
what had been not long before voted 
for the liberation of West Indian 
negroes. It was something, how- 
ever, that a first step had been taken, 
and the importance of the subject to 
a certain extent confessed. The 
ground was broken, and 20,000/. 
were gladly received as an earnest of 
larger donations yet to come. The 
manner of the grant also indicated 
its experimental character. ‘The mo- 
ney was to be applied only through 
the intervention of the National and 
the British and Foreign Societies, 
in aid of voluntary contributions 
for the erection of schools. The 
distribution of it, like that of all 
other grants voted by parliament, 
remained in the hands of the Lords 
of the Treasury. This continued 
annually for the space of six years, 
during which time public opinion gra- 
dually awakened to the importance 
of the subject. But, unfortunately, 
commensurate with the progress of 
intelligence was that of disaffection. 
The nation fell off into parties and 
sections, and ranged itself under the 
banners of self-elected leaders. Among 
these the clergy of the Establish- 
ment were, unfortunately, much too 
conspicuous. They fancied that the 
saw in the action of the State, small 
and insignificant though it was, an 
undue interference with the privileges 
of the Church, and a covert design 
to usurp the whole business of popular 
education. This wasa task they deemed 
exclusively their own ; and although 
they had no objection to any amount 
of assistance in the shape of public 
grants, they required, as an absolute 
condition, that the appropriation 
should be left entirely with them- 
selves, subject to no control what- 
ever. Dissenters, on the other hand, 
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courted with eagerness the inter- 
ference of Government, and, whether 
or not moved by a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the Establishment, demanded 
the foundation ofa national system 
of popular instruction on the basis of 
religious equality. Between the two 
extremes, a party, which comprised 
an unusual amount of wealth and 
intelligence, pursued a middle course, 
and, distinguishing between secular 
and religious learning, desired that 
Government should assume the direc- 
tion of the one, whilst the other should 
be left to the ministers of the dif- 
ferent religious communions. Other 
opinions were not wanting, which 
seemed to be but combinations of the 
foregoing, and were embraced, ap- 
parently, more on account of their 
novelty than from a conviction of 
their truth. But from these must 
be excepted the startling proposition 
of certain politicians, who were for 
separating religion altogether from 
mere mental cultivation, and, regard- 
ing the school as a purely civil in- 
stitution, would have intrusted it ab- 
solutely to the care of the State. 
Amidst this confusion of ideas, this 
chaos of undigested sentiments, the 
difficulty was to elicit a principle 
common to them all. The task was 
of Herculean proportions, and de- 
manded a courage of no ordinary 
temper; but the prime minister of 
that time was a man who, however 
mistaken in many of his views, never 
flinched from the declaration of them. 
Lord John Russell, in 1839, pro- 
posed a measure which met with a 
most determined resistance, and in 
its main feature was ultimately aban- 
doned. The only way in which 
Government had hitherto interfered 
was in extending the education al- 
ready established by voluntary ef- 
forts, and sanctioned by the two 
great societies. It had merely played 
the part ofa generous patron, giving 
annually 20,0007. for a purpose it 
approved, but in no way interfering 
with the application of the money. 
But innovations were now threat- 
ened, which, in the estimation of the 
majority, were dangerous at once to 
religion and to civil liberty. It was 
announced that no more grants would 
be made, except on the condition 
of Government inspection ; that aid 
would not be given exclusively to 
the two societies, but might, under 
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peculiar circumstances, be extended 
to others; that normal and model 
schools would be established for the 
purpose of training masters, and de- 
veloping the best methods of in- 
struction; and that a new board, 
under the title of the Committee of 
Council on Education, would be 
created to work the new system. 
Regard being had to what other 
nations have done in the matter of 
popular instruction, it must be con- 
fessed that this first proceeding of the 
British Government was as moderate, 
both in form and principle, as the 
most temporising spirit could desire. 
A larger measure would, probably, 
have been proposed, if the circum- 
stances of the country had seemed to 
offer a chance of success. The United 
States furnished a convincing proof 
that the care of public education was 
not incompatible with free institu- 
tions. There the school formed an 
important part of the political and 
economical arrangements of every 
infant society, for the Americans un- 
derstood that a people without know- 
ledge were hardly fit to govern 
themselves. But in the old country 
the case was different. The ground 
had been already broken, and the 
important posts pre-occupied, and 
there was danger lest any attempt at 
interference on the part of the State 
should be construed into an intention 
to supersede existing establishments. 
This, in fact, was the interpretation 
given by many to the first minutes 
of the Committee ; and it was in vain 
that the premier, by a public letter 
to the President of the Council, en- 
deavoured to disabuse the public 
mind of so unjust asuspicion. Much, 
he said, might be effected by a tem- 
perate attention to the fair claims of 
the Established Church, on the one 
hand, and the religious freedom 
sanctioned by law on the other. 
On this subject he declared it to be 
her Majesty's wish, “that the youth 
of this kingdom should be religiously 
brought up, and that the rights of 
conscience should be respected.” Not 
yet was the Church prepared to aban- 
don her high pretensions, nor would 
she patiently suffer that any system 
of education should receive the aid or 
countenance of the State, which was 
not carried on under the immediate 
superintendence of the Establishment. 
But the strength of her opposition 
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was mainly directed against the nor- 
mal and model schools, the regu- 
lations of which were unquestionably 
dangerous to the ascendancy of or- 
thodox Protestantism. The Govern- 
ment had announced with regard to 
these schools, their intention that the 
religious instruction to be given in 
them would be two-fold; first, general, 
which it would devolve upon the 
masters to communicate ; next special, 
for which the students must look to 
the ministers of their respective 
persuasions. The general religi- 
ous instruction was to consist of 
such teaching from the Bible as is 
pursued in the schools of the British 
and Foreign Societies; that is, of the 
reading of the authorised version of 
the Scriptures without note or com- 
ment. Under the term special re- 
ligious instruction, were included the 
Catechism and Liturgy of the Church, 
and the catechisms of the various Dis- 
senting communities. By adopting 
this system, the Government professed 
to have no intention of altering the 
basis of popular education as already 
established, but simply to improve 
the quality of instruction, and elevate 
the character of the schoolmaster, by 
affording additional facilities for his 
training, and a better model for his 
imitation. Their intentions, however, 
were distrusted ; and the ecclesiastical 
establishments of England and Scot- 
land, together with the Conference 
and congregations of the Wesleyan 
connexion, interposed every possible 
obstacle to prevent their plans from 
being put in execution. The pro- 
posed distinction between general 
and special religion was described 
as having a direct tendency to spread 
latitudinarian principles throughout 
the land; as likely to lead to in- 
difference and generalities, and in 
the end to irreligion; to inspire 
the youth of this country with a 
belief that it was of little consequence 
what religious opinions they adopted, 
and possibly to prevent their em- 
bracing any; as capable, in short, 
of effecting the total subversion of 
that feeling of reverence for the re- 
vealed word of God, without which 
Christianity is but an empty name. 
It was said that, since religion was 
the main object of education, the 
Church, according to the constitution 
of England, was the only source 
from which the people ought to de- 
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rive instruction; and that if the 
State were to establish a system on 
the basis of giving to the members of 
every different sect the same advan- 
tages as were enjoyed by those in 
connexion with the Church, then 
the latter might as well, so far as its 
connexion with the State and the 
use and object of,that connexion 
were concerned, abdicate its functions 
altogether. 

But these sentiments were not en- 
tertained by all the clergy. Some 
few believed that the fundamental 
truths of Christianity might be im- 
parted to the young without touch- 
ing sectarian differences, or inspir- 
ing latitudinarian notions. Others 
considered that the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the Church were not 
only inexpedient and unsuited to 
the exigencies of the times, but un- 
founded in any rational principles. 
By these it was plainly asserted, 
that the Church has no exclusive 
claim to support on the ground 
of its being the establishment; for 
that, by the Act of Toleration, all 
sects and denominations of Christians 
are, politically speaking, admitted 
to equal rights; that the Church has 
inherited property derived from va- 
rious sources, which it holds as a 
corporation, and on the same footing 
as any of the other corporate bodies ; 
that the utmost limit of its legal 
claims is to have that property pro- 
tected by law; and that since the 
taxes are collected from persons of 
all religions, the State has no right 
to apply them to the exclusive main- 
tenance of one. It was also sug- 
gested that the State might turn the 
tables, and answer the exclusive pre- 
tensions of the Church by a recom- 
mendation that she should make pro- 
vision for the people’s wants out of 
her own ample endowments; and 
especially that the bishops should 
give up their own incomes for this 
purpose, on the principle that it is 
better to have a pauperised hierarchy 
than an uneducated people. These 
persons, however, though vehe- 
mently opposing the claims of the 
Church as an establishment, were 
quite as warmly attached to her spi- 
ritual domination as the rest of the 
clergy. Their opinions on this point 
are thus embodied by Dr. Hook in 
a pamphlet which, like the picture 
of the Roman painter, has been con- 
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shade and variety of belief :— 


‘‘ Now all really Christian persons 
must stand opposed to any system of 
education which, being professedly based 
on this general religion, which is no 
religion, will, in fact, unchristianise this 
country. To separate the morality of 
the Gospel from the doctrines of the 
Gospel, every one who knows what the 
Gospel is knows to be impossible. The 
doctrines of grace and of good works are 
so interwoven, that they must stand or 
fall together. Faith and works, doctrine 
and morality, are like body and soul; 
the pretended mother may be willing to 
divide them, but they who know what 
the Gospelis, like the true mother before 
the throne of Solomon, will suffer any 
infliction before they will consent to it. 
Satan could devise no scheme for the 
extirpation of Christianity more crafty or 
more subtle than this, which would sub- 
stitute a system of morals for religion. 
The generality of mankind content them- 
selves with the lowest degree of religion 
which will silence their conscience and 
aid their self-deception; they desire to 
believe as little as they may without peril 
to their souls, and to do only what the 
majority of their neighbours say they 
must, On this general religion, which 
is no religion,—on this semblance of re- 
ligion, this shadow put for the substance, 
the majority of the people of England 
will, under such a system of education, 
be taught to rest as sufficient. In- 
structed that this will suffice, they will 
proceed no further. They will be brought 
up to suppose that Christian doctrine is 
a thing indifferent—an exercise for the 
ingenuity of theologians, but of no prac- 
tical importance. They will thus be 
educated in a state of indifference to the 
Christian religion ; indifference will lead 
to contempt, contempt to hostility. They 
will regard the blood of the covenant as 
an unholy thing, and crucify afresh the 
Lord of Life. Such a system of edu- 
cation would be, indeed, like snow; it 
might reflect light, but could not be 
a sourc? of heat.’’ 


These arguments prevailed, or, to 
speak raore accurately, the opposition 
was successful. The plan of esta- 
blishing a normal and model school 
was abandoned, and religious scruples 
seemed to be satisfied. 

But it was not so. Other objec- 
tions now appeared, appealing to the 
democratic feelings of the people, and 
having rather a political than a reli- 
gious bearing. Government was ac- 
cused of laying the foundation of a 
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permanent system without the ap- 
probation of parliament. The mere 
vote of the Commons, which was 
necessary to sanction the application 
of the funds in the manner proposed 
by the minutes, was deemed no suffi- 
cient security against an arbitrary 
direction. ‘The Committee of the 
Privy Council, in whose hands the 
promotion of popular instruction was 
in future to be placed, was described as 
an unconstitutional board, dangerous 
to public liberty. Although it was 
composed solely of responsible mi- 
nisters of state, acting under their 
oaths of office, all of them in parlia- 
ment, and liable to be there ques- 
tioned, or even impeached for their 
acts as members of the committee, 
this was not enough to satisfy the 
jealousy of politicians. A power 
that was harmless and even bene- 
ficial, when exercised by the Lords of 
the Treasury, became an engine 
of tyranny the moment it was 
committed to a portion of the 
Privy Council. The members, it 
was said, were selected with no re- 
gard to their personal fitness, but 
merely on account of their official 
station,—a fact of which the proof 
was apparent in the exclusion of the 
bishops. The language of the 
amended minutes, in which the com- 
mittee stated their inability to mature 
a plan for establishing a model school, 
was seized upon as containing evi- 
dence of ulterior designs not declared, 
and as vesting a discretion in the 
committee which might be very 
grossly abused. Even the right of 
inspection, restricted as it was to 
those schools which chose to receive 
state grants, was condemned as capa- 
ble of being perverted to improper 
uses, and of being made to further 
political ends, and favour factious 
prejudicesand predilections. In short, 
ingenuity was exhausted to discover, 
and, where it could not discover, to 
invent, objections to a plan which 
was too impartial not to be generally 
obnoxious. 

The Dissenters, however, it is but 
just to mention, were at this period, 
for the most part favourable. From 
whatever motive acting, whether re- 
cognising the reality of the apprehen- 
sions of the established clergy, and 
foresecing in the Government plan 
a future means of destroying the 
Church, or honestly accepting the aid 
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which they, in common with the uni- 
versal nation, knew to be necessary for 
the completion of the great work of 
national education, it is certain that 
their approval of the whole plan 
was as cordial as the opposition of the 
others was uncompromising. Nor 
were the members of the Establish- 
ment unanimously hostile. Some 
persons, though zealous Churchmen, 
were not so blinded by prejudice as 
to be incapable of seeing the real 
tendency of the Government scheme. 
These were they who could believe 
that it was adapted to advance the 
intelligence, morality, and general 
happiness of the people, without vio- 
lating the great principles of social 
justice or the full liberty of con- 
science. These were they who 
thought it the duty of the State to 
interfere for the purpose of extending 
and improving the general system of 
education, and to do this in such a 
way as, leaving to the Church an 
uninterrupted sway over the religious 
education of its own members, should 
still respect the rights and consciences 
of those who are not in communion 
with the Church. These were they 
who entertained a serious conviction 
that if the Government and the le- 
gislature neglected any longer to 
supply means of instruction pro- 
portionate to the increase of popu- 
lation, they would be guilty of a 
neglect the consequences of which 
might be injurious to an extent that 
could hardly be exaggerated. Such 
moderate sentiments, however, were 
not appreciated as they deserved. 
Without the co-operation of Dis- 
senters, the ministerial measure would 
undoubtedly have been rejected ; and 
even with their aid, the House of 
Commons was only carried by a bare 
majority. 

But trom this time the subject of 
education became popular in parlia- 
ment. In 1843 the Commons voted 
an address to the sovereign, praying 
her to “take into her instant and 
serious consideration the best means 
of diffusing the benefits and blessings 
of a moral and religious education 
among the working-classes of her 
people.” Upon this hint the Go- 
vernment spoke out, and Sir James 
Graham introduced measures for the 
purpose of providing for the com- 
pulsory education of pauper children, 
and of children employed in factories. 
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His scheme, however, as originally 
framed, was as obnoxious to the Dis- 
senters and Roman Catholics as the 
minutes of 1839 had been to the 
Church. The former opposed it 
because it did “not sufficiently 
recognise the civil and religious 
equality of all classes of her majesty’s 
subjects.” The latter objected that, 
whilst provision was made for the 
religious instruction of Church of 
England children, none was made 
for Roman Catholic children; that 
the latter were required to read the 
Protestant version of the Bible, and 
would be “taught from books in 
which no regard is paid to their 
religion or their feelings,” but which 
“frequently contained positive insult 
to, and misrepresentations of, the 
Catholic religion.” The opposition 
upon these grounds was vehement 
and general; so much so, that Go- 
vernment, rather than incur the risk 
of defeat, materially altered those 
parts of their bill which had relation 
to religious instruction. But this 
attempt at conciliation was unsuc- 
cessful. <A spirit of distrust and 
jealousy had gone abroad among the 
Nonconformists, which no argu- 
ment seemed likely to affect. Their 
hostility, if it had any rational foun- 
dation, embraced apparently the very 
principle of all government inter- 
ference in popular education. The 
Government, therefore, withdrew 
their measure, and affairs remained 
in the position they had assumed in 
1839. 

That position, however, was far 
from satisfactory. It has already 
been explained that the minutes of 
1839 took two steps beyond the point 
attained to by the vote of 1833. 
This recognised simply the duty of 
the State to promote the education 
of its subjects; but the minutes as- 
serted the right of Government to 
interfere in the direction of education, 
by appointing inspectors to watch the 
appropriation of the public grants, and 
by creating a board for the purpose 
of general management. ‘The monies 
voted by parliament during the pe- 
riod comprised between 1833 and 
1846 amount to about 400,0002, a 
sum so inadequate to the wants of 
the nation, that it bas never been 
regarded as more than an earnest of 
future liberality. It has, however, 
according to a very moderate calcu- 
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lation, contributed to the establish- 
ment of schools for affording accom- 
modation to about half a million of 
poor children, a great portion of 
whom would probably, without its 
assistance, have remained wholly un- 
instructed. But it sufficed only to 
give an impulse which, however ne- 
cessary, was almost useless, because 
inadequately sustained. ‘The master, 
the vital principle of the school, was 
wholly neglected. He remained poor 
and despised, with a salary below the 
annual earnings of a skilful mechanic, 
in some cases, even of a day-labourer. 
He had no efficient assistance, but 
was obliged to avail himself of the 
labours of his own scholars, children 
whose average age did not exceed 
ten years. Nor was he, in very 
many instances, fitted by character 
or attainments for the important duty 
of teaching. Himself uninstructed, 
he yet pretended to instruct others. 
Selected on account of no personal 
qualifications for the office, but often 
because he was the only candidate 
that offered, he was generally a 
man with prospects so miserable, that 
he could not hope to succeed in the 
ordinary walks of life. To such per- 
sons was the moral and intellectual 
training of the youth of England 
originally committed, and in no abler 
hands was it left by the minutes of 
1839. 

So lamentable a state of things 
could not be disregarded in an age 
which justly claims the merit of an 
uncommon attention to the wants of 
the r. Two changes were de- 
manded,— one being an increase in 
the amount of the annual grant ; the 
other, an improvement in the manner 
of its application. With respect to 
the first, the experience of seven years 
had proved the insufficiency of pre- 
vious efforts. Inspection and inquiry, 
partial and imperfect though they 
were, had discovered not merely the 
inadequate quantity, but the miserably 
ineffective quality, of the instruction 
hitherto sapvidel. On all sides the 
want of money was alleged as an ex- 
cuse for the worthlessness of schools, 
or the absence of them altogether. 
Public generosity, even under the 
stimulus of royal command, had been 
able to effect but little. Voluntary 
subscriptions, however large in regard 
of their being voluntary, were miser- 
ably small in comparison with the 
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magnitude of the evil they proposed 
to encounter. The lowest estimate 
of the sum required for the estab- 
lishment and support of a complete 
system of popular instruction states 
it at two millions and a half, of which, 
according to the principle hitherto 
observed, one-third must be given 
by the State. 

Unfortunately, the times are not 
opportune for the exercise of an ex- 
tensive liberality in this matter. Men 
must be fed before they are taught, 
and the necessity of averting famine 
is more imperious than that of sup- 
plying instruction. Ireland has 
drained the treasury, and England 
must wait the restoration of plenty 
and prosperity. For this reason (and 
we hope for none other), very little 
has been asked of the House of 
Commons by the Government—very 
little, we mean, in proportion to 
what is required. A provident ad- 
ministration of the 100,000/., how- 
ever, may in some measure com- 
pensate for its insufficiency ; and in 
this respect we cannot refrain from 
awarding the highest praise to the 
minutes of August and December 
1846. They begin at the beginning, 
and strike at the very root of the 
existing evil. They recognise, as the 
first principle of improvement, the 
elevation of the character and posi- 
tion of the schoolmaster, and a re- 
form of the whole system of teaching. 
Taking into account “ the very early 
age at which the children, acting as 
apprentices to schoolmasters, are with- 
drawn from school to manual labour, 
the advantages which would arise if 
such scholars as might be distin- 
guished by proficiency and good 
conduct were apprenticed to skilful 
masters, to be instructed and trained 
so as to be prepared to complete their 
education as schoolmasters in a nor- 
mal school,” the committee have 
prepared a code of regulations, “ de- 
fining the qualifications of the school- 
master, the condition of instruction 
in the school, and the local contribu- 
tions to be required as conditions on 
which annual grants of money may 
be made towards the stipends of ap- 
prentices in elementary schools.” 
They also declare, that as the masters, 
having charge of the instruction and 
training of school-apprentices, will be 
selected on account of their character 
and skill, and as the education of the 
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apprentices will increase the labour 
and responsibilities of “ the masters, it 
is expedient to reward the successful 
performance of these duties by annual 
grants in aid of their stipends, ac- 
cording to the number of appren- 
tices trained by each master.” They 
further resolve, “ that small gratui- 
ties be annually distributed to school- 
masters whose zeal and success in 
teaching may, on the report of the 
inspector, appear to entitle them to 
such encouragement ;” and that pro- 
vision be made, “ by retiring pen- 
sions, for schoolmasters who, by their 
attainments, skill, and length of ser- 
vice, may appear entitled to such 
reward.” 

The preliminary conditions which 
must be observed before a pupil- 
teacher can be apprenticed are, Ist, 
that the school be under inspection ; 
2dly, that application be made to the 
Committee of Council by the trus- 
tees or managers; 3dly, that the 
master or mistress is competent, the 
school well furnished and provided, 
the instruction skilful, and the dis- 
cipline mild and firm; 4thly, that 
there is a fair prospect of all the 
necessary expenses being provided 
during the period of the apprentice- 
ship. ‘The candidates must be at 
least thirteen years old, and not sub- 
ject to any bodily infirmity likely to 
impair their usefulness as pupil- 
teachers. “In schools connected 
with the Church, the clergyman and 
managers, and in other schools, the 
managers, must certify that the moral 
character of the candidates and their 
families justify an expectation that 
the instruction and training of the 
school will be seconded by their 
own efforts and the example of their 
parents; if this cannot be certified 
of the family, the apprentice will be 
required to board in some approved 
household.” Five years is the term 
of apprenticeship, and a satisfactory 
examination at the end of each year 
is a necessary condition for the pay- 
ment of the annual stipend. ‘These 
five examinations duly passed, the 
apprentice will receive a certificate 
in the nature of a testimonial. 

It would be tedious to enumerate 
the various items of instruction in the 
schools, and the progressive degrees 
of proficiency required of the pupil- 
teachers ; but it is most matcrial to 
observe, that religion is in all cases an 
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important feature. In Church of 
England schools, the religious in- 
struction will be under the super- 
intendence of the parochial clergy- 
man; but in schools not connected 
with the Church, the Committee of 
Council will accept the certificate of 
the managers that they are satisfied 
with the state of the religious know- 
ledge of the pupil-teacher. 

The certificate above-mentioned 
will qualify the holder for certain 
employments under the patronage of 
Government. He will be admitted 
to compete for an exhibition as 
queen's scholar in a normal school ; 
and, failing this, he will be entitled 
to an appointment in some depart- 
ment of the public service which will 
afford him a decent maintenance for 
life. 

We have already explained in 
what manner the scheme of 1839 was 
defeated in its most important pro- 
vision,—the establishment of a model 
school. That scheme, however, 
though abandoned by the ministry, 
was taken up by individuals. The dis- 
cussions which arose upon its intro- 
duction awakened public attention 
to the importance of the subject. 
When the angry excitement of con- 
troversy had subsided, and men were 
no longer blinded by passion or pre- 
judice, the beneficial influence which 
normal schools might be made to 
exercise in raising the standard of 
popular instruction was at once per- 
ceived. Accordingly, several of these 
institutions were founded under dif- 
ferent auspices, and with the assist- 
ance, though rejecting the control, of 
Government. ‘They are supported, 
at present, partly by the funds of the 
central societies and diocesan boards, 
and partly by the contributions of 
the patrons and friends of the stu- 
dents. ‘These funds, however, are 
quite inadequate, and the conse- 
quences are described as most de- 
plorable. Of these, the worst, in our 
opinion, and that against which one 
of the proposed regulations of Go- 
vernment above-mentioned is very 
wisely directed, is, that it confines 
the selection of masters chiefly to 
young men wanting those natural 
energies, physical and mental, which 
are required not less for the profes- 
sion of teacher than for other occu- 
pations. They are masters simply 
because they cannot be any thing 
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else. The queen’s scholarships, it is 
expected, will infuse new life into 
these normal schools; and the pecu- 
niary assistance which the Govern- 
ment proposes to afford will enable 
them to carry out their own objects 
with greater efficiency. 

But the Government does not in- 
tend to confine itself to grants in aid 
of existing establishments. It pro- 
poses to lay a foundation, as well as to 
furnish materials. It will originate as 
well asassist. ‘The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department is desirous 
of founding normal and model schools 
for the training of masters for pauper 
and for vagrant and criminal children. 
These schools are to be entirely under 
the Home Secretary's direction, and 
are to consist, besides the training 


establishment, of a model school of 


industry, and of a separate penal 
school. The possible benefits of such 
institutions can hardly be exagger- 
ated, but, in estimating their probable 
effects on education, we are not 
disposed to be over-sanguine. The 
people of England are not, we fear, 
very deeply impressed with the ad- 
vantages of mental culture. Cen- 
turies of neglect and ignorance have 
done their work. Light has been 
withheld from the poor so long, that 
they have come to love darkness. 
The present generation will hardly 
be persuaded, and years must elapse 
before a more wholesome state of 
— can be expected to prevail. 
The higher classes see the benefit, 
nay, the necessity, of educating the 
lower, but these are by no means 
very cordially disposed to co-ope- 
rate with their superiors. A very 
different state of things prevails in 
Scotland. There, the value of men- 
tal and moral endowments is uni- 
versally appreciated. The poorest 
understand that, in making a sacri- 
fice to secure instruction for their 
children, they are in a manner making 
an investment for their future sup- 

rt. They believe that success in 
ife is likely to be advanced by learn- 
ing; and that no pursuit, however 
humble and mechanical, is incapable 
of being improved by the light of 
intelligence. It would be well, in- 
deed, if the authority of parents 
could so far be controlled by the 
State, as to prevent their using it to 
the injury of the rising generation. 
If, as is plain, the poor cannot educate 
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their own children (for if all other 
requisites were present, time must 
always be wanting), and if they have 
not the means of paying others to do 
it for them, surely it is not tyranny 
on the part of Government to assume 
the office itself. Be this, however, 
as it may, there is no question that 
compulsory education can never be 
established in this country ; nor do 
we desire that it should. However 
proper in itself, it is inconsistent with 
the spirit of the constitution; and 
even though established by act of 
parliament, it would for ever con- 
tinue to be opposed by the general 
prejudices of the people. 

This objection, however, does not 
include the establishment of schools 
for pauper, vagrant, and criminal 
children. ‘With respect to these 
outcasts of society, the State may 
lawfully interfere with a sort of pa- 
rental authority, without violating 
the principles of personal liberty. It 
may do so, if upon no higher ground, 
at least on that of necessity. There 
is no other probable method of di- 
minishing the alarming number of 
offences against the laws, for which 
our boasted England is conspicuous 
among the nations of the earth. 
Juvenile offenders, be it remembered, 
grow up into great criminals. To 
the young, therefore, the attention of 
the benevolent should first and 
chiefly be directed, both as being the 
most deserving of care, and also as 
most likely to render a profitable 
return for it. Our metropolitan 
gaols are full of these unfortunate 
objects. Those great reservoirs of 
crime, the stagnant pools of social 
corruption, are fed by innumerable 
springs that rise up, as it were, from 
the earth, in secret places, the hidden 
haunts of want and sin, and take 
their devious courses, at first unseen, 
through all the various parts of this 
overgrown capital, until they con- 
verge and meet, and finally discharge 
themselves into the appointed re- 
ceptacles ofinfamy. There, as in an 
ocean, the different waters are 
thoroughly mixed together, the com- 
paratively pure with the foulest and 
the most impure, until they issue 
forth again in a thousand turbid 
streams of uniform blackness, to run 
again their vicious circle and return 
to whence they came. It is in vain 
that ingenuity exhausts itself in con- 
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trivances within the prison walls ; it 
is in vain that millions are spent in 
the machinery of prevention and 
cure ; all will be labour lost, unless 
measures be taken at the same time 
to cut off the feeding -springs of 
crime, and to diminish the perpetual 
supply of juvenile offenders. It is 
because the establishment of pauper 
and penal schools seems to have a 
tendency towards this almost sacred 
object, that we regard it as the most 
important portion of the minutes of 
1846. 

These minutes, it must be confessed, 
extend the interference of Govern- 
ment considerably beyond any thing 
that has hitherto been attempted ; 
but they do not go the length which 
has falsely been ascribed to them. 
The various denominations of Dis- 
senters who, seven years ago, were 
urgent in their demands for State 
assistance in educating the people 
are now equally vehement in depre- 
cating the exercise of a power called 
forth in part by their own voices. 
They represent the present scheme 
as calculated immensely to increase 
the influence of the Establishment, 
and in exact proportion to diminish 
the vigour of other religious bodies. 
They represent it as tending to para- 
lyse voluntary exertions, and to con- 
centrate in the hands of Government 
the actual direction of popular edu- 
cation; and, therefore, they describe 
it as a measure dangerous to public 
liberty. The reader who has accom- 
panied us thus far is already in- 
formed as to how much truth is 
contained in these accusations. He 
has seen that the principle declared 
in 1839 is still maintained in all its 
integrity ; that the aid of parliament 
will be distributed, as heretofore, to 
an extent proportionate with volun- 
tary contributions; that religious 
opinion will be respected, and no 
shadow of control attempted over 
the rights of conscience; and that 
no change in principle, very little 
even in the persons of those ap- 
pointed to distribute, has been ef- 
fected. If to these facts we now 
add that the individual who stood 
foremost in 1839 as the champion of 
the minutes then adopted, is now the 
leader of a violent and most acri- 
monious opposition to a scheme that 
differs in no essential respect, but 
only in degree, from the one so cor- 
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dially approved, we shall have suc- 
ceeded in establishing at least a strong 
presumption of unfairness in the con- 
duct of Dissenters. 

We find Mr. Baines’ name attached 
to a petition presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Charles Lush- 
ington, and which is expressed in the 
following words :— 


‘* The Humble Petition of the under- 
signed Members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Religious Freedom Society, 
composed of Local Associations in vari- 
ous parts of the United Kingdom for 
promoting the Civil Equality of all Re- 
ligious Denominations; Sheweth, that 
your Petitioners, deeming the universal 
education of the people of the highest 
importance, and viewing with deep satis- 
faction the desire evinced by her Majesty’s 
Ministers to forward this great object, 
have given serious consideration to the 
Report of the Committee of Council ap- 
pointed to superintend the application 
of any sums voted by Parliament for the 
purpose of promoting Public Education ; 
That your Petitioners regard with entire 
approbation the regulations for the dis- 
tribution of public grants in the said Re- 
port recommended, and especially that 
which relates to the inspection of all 
schools which shall receive parliamentary 
aid, it being understood that such in- 
spection be conducted by secular persons, 
and confined to the secular branches of 
education.’’ 


We find, also, in another petition 
perensiee to emanate from “ The 

eputies of the several Congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters of the Three 
Denominations, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Baptist, in and within 
twelve miles of London, appointed to 
rotect their Civil Rights,” the fol- 
owing remarkable admissions :— 


‘* Your Petitioners cannot exclude 
from their consideration that the bene- 
volent efforts of individuals and associa- 
tions have failed in overtaking this gene- 
ral deficiency (of both secular and re- 
ligious instruction), nor do they entertain 
the expectation of its being adequately 
met without the interference of Parlia- 
ment to render existing resources more 
available to general utility, and to supply 
additional aid. * * * 

‘Your Petitioners hail the proposed 
plan for Public Education as the most 
unexceptionable measure for National In- 
struction, as it regards the rights of con- 
science, which has ever been suggested 
by any body oftheadvisers of the Crown.” 


We find, also, one of the most in- 
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fluential organs of Dissent addressing 
the public in the following terms :— 


‘* We call upon the public to observe, 
that if cavilling like the above (it is al- 
luding to some Wesleyan resolutions) is 
to succeed in obstructing the Government 
plan, the effect will be altogether to pre- 
vent any aid being given by Government 
to the education of the people. Are the 
public of opinion that this important 
matter should be wholly neglected? Do 
they think we can prudently or safely 
neglect it? Do they think the Govern- 
ment has no duty to perform towards 
the people, or towards itself, in regard 
to education? Is every plan that may 
be devised to be strangled, however con- 
fessedly just in its great principles, be- 
cause there is a possibility of abuse. 
Englishmen! will you take upon you 
the heavy responsibility of defeating 
every plan for aiding the education of 
the people? We will not believe it. 
Let Bishop Blomfield and Bishop Bunt- 
ing say what they please, we believe 
neither the Church nor the Wesleyans, 
much less the Dissenters, will take up 
arms against the amended project of Go- 
vernment, which is the only feasible 
plan for assisting and stimulating the 
all-important march of popular educa- 
tion.”’ 


Although it is quite impossible to 
reconcile these sentiments with those 
which have lately been promulgated 
by the same persons, we are far from 
insinuating, on that account, that the 
conduct of the whole Dissenting body 
is vexatious and unreasonable. Nor 
do we desire to be understood as cast- 
ing the slightest imputation on the 
sincerity of those persons who, from 
the very beginning of this question, 
have offered a steady and systematic 
opposition to all State interference. 
The difficulties of the subject are far 
too great to admit the presumptuous 
condemnation of any opinions what- 
ever, so long as they are conscien- 
tiously entertained. But we confess 
ourselves at a loss to understand the 
reasons which are alleged to sup- 
port those extraordinary changes of 
sentiment which are declared in the 
head-quarters of Dissent. We can- 
not perceive the possibility ofa mea- 
sure which is based upon the uni- 
versal principles of civil freedom and 
religious toleration being good yes- 
terday and bad to-day. We are 
quite unable to discover a present 
tendency towards tyranny and des- 
potism in that which, seven years 
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ago, was deemed “ the only feasible 
plan for assisting and promoting the 
all-important march of popular edu- 
cation.” 

It is, however, only fair to mention, 
that those ingenious persons in whom 
the Government scheme of education 
has awakened so much suspicion and 
hostility do not pretend to justify 
their consistency. They candidly 
avow a total change of opinion, re- 
cant the errors of 1839, and profess 
themselves determined to undo, if 
possible, whatever has been done by 
Government at their own suggestion. 
With all the proverbial hatred of 
renegades, deepened to a greater in- 
tensity by the fierce energy of de- 
spair, they are now bent, not merely 
on hindering the construction of the 
social edifice, of which they lent such 
vigorous aid in laying the founda- 
tions, but even upon rooting up the 
foundations themselves. What shall 
be said of so suicidal a proceeding ? 
Although it be believed to proceed 
from honest and sincere convictions, 
how can it be considered rational and 
just? We do not pretend to deny 
that men may change their opinions 
and yet be honest; but we are sure 
that it would be highly dangerous to 
place the same amount of confidence 
in vacillation and inconsistency as 
in firmness and uniformity of pur- 
pose. 

No desire to be temperate towards 
opponents, no respect for their ta- 
lents or personal integrity, no con- 
sciousness of individual weakness, 
can prevent an impartial person from 
entertaining a suspicion that the Dis- 
senters are acting, as far as this matter 
goes, in a narrow and sectarian spirit. 
For our own part, we cannot resist the 
conviction that their friendship and 
their enmity are alike selfish and un- 
patriotic. The cry of government 
influence, irresponsible authority, and 
national independence, is only a pre- 
tence to conceal their real feelings. 
That they may think the payment 
of salaries and the giving of pen- 
sions calculated unduly to increase the 
power of the crown, we are will- 
ing to believe; but, under cover 
of all their noise and clamour, any 
one who looks steadily at their 
movements will perceive the real 
tendency of their opposition, which 
is to break the outworks of the Esta- 
blished Church. ‘The late discus- 
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sion in the House of Commons suf- 
ficiently disclosed this; and the speech 
of a certain meek, and humble, and 
peace-loving member of the Society 
of Friends sets the matter beyond a 
doubt. Among the various qualities 
possessed by Mr. Bright, there is one 
which entitles him to a sort of left- 
handed admiration. He is always 
bold, vehement, and uncompromis- 
ing. Whilst others with whom he 
acts are restrained by considerations 
of prudence, and some little respect 
for persons, he never stops to round 
a period or qualify an assertion. 
With him one is sure of getting at 
the truth, that is, at the true object 
which he seeks to attain. Thus, in 
the speech abovementioned, we find 
the following passages :— 


‘* At that time (1839) the Dissenters 
regarded the interference of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council as a step leading 
away from that power, which the Church 
of England wished to usurp, of educat- 
ing the whole people of this country * ** 

‘In 1843, Sir James Graham pro- 
posed a scheme of popular education in 
connexion with the Factory-bill, which, 
being thought to give too much power to 
the Established Church, and meeting 
with the opposition of Dissenters accord- 
ingly, was withdrawn. Now, in 1847, 
the same effect is apprehended by the 
Dissenters, who consider that the ten- 
dency and inevitable result of the scheme 
will be to give more power to the 
clergy of the Established Church over 
the education of the people * * * * 

‘‘ There is nothing more likely to 
give the priesthood a power over the 
people: the priests have already power 
enough in the hopes and terrors of reli- 
gion; and if they have more, it will 
only be to degrade and to enslave the 
people who will be subject to their in- 
fluence.”’ 


Mr. Bright also says, that the Dis- 
senters cannot, consistently with their 
principles, receive the aid of Govern- 
ment, and that, consequently, their 
schools will be at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Church schools, 
“inasmuch as the former will be de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions, 
whilst the latter depend upon bribes 
and a State provision.” 

Space will not allow us to reca- 
pitulate the grounds upon which the 
foregoing assertions could be easily 
disproved. The minutes themselves 
are the best evidence to which we 
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can appeal. But the real bearings 
of the question are so well explained 
in Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s Pam- 
philet, that we are tempted to quote 
the following passage, as sufficient 
for our present purpose :— 


‘* If any disparity should arise in the 
opportunities for the exercise of the sup- 
posed degenerate authority [he is speak- 
ing of the alleged corrupt exercise of 
patronage ], that could be attributed only 
to one of two causes—either to the fact 
that the condition of society in England 
is such, that, by voluntary association, 
the Church of England has both the 
means and the will to erect and support 
more schools than the Dissenting com- 
munions, or to the fact that certain 
bodies of Dissenters might, on whatever 
ground, refuse to participate in the ad- 
vantages offered them by Government. 
If this disparity arose from the state of 
society, and were attributable to the 
greater numbers, wealth, and zeal of 
members of the Established Church, that 
would not constitute a political injustice, 
for it would be strictly consistent with 
the equitable principle of applying the 
assistance of Government in aid of volun- 
tary exertions. It is difficult to conceive 
how the advocates of the voluntary sys- 
tem could object, that the number and 
efficiency of schools for the poor in any 
religious communion should bear an ex- 
act relation to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of their supporters, and should 
carry with them whatever legitimate in- 
fluence such institutions can afford. On 
the other hand, if such disparity should 
arise from the determination of Dis- 
senters to reject the aid of Government, 
this would obviously be a self-inflicted 
privation, by no means inherent in the 
measure. Such an objection has its par- 
allel in the opinions of those who object 
to any increase of religious endowments, 
or rather to the principle of religious 
endowments, from resources in any degree 
national. That a minority should suf- 
fer, for conscience’ sake, the deprivation 
of its worldly substance, or place itself 
in a position of persevering protest 
against institutions sanctioned by expe- 
rience and supported by law, must pro- 
bably be the inevitable result of that 
freedom of opinion and action, private and 
public, which is happily secured to indi- 
viduals and associations by the English 
constitution. But deference to such a 
minority is a question of public conveni- 
ence and practical statesmanship. Few 
are prepared to appropriate to purely 
secular uses the tithes and other endow- 
ments of the Established Church. In 
such a case as the present, the minority 
would simply deprive itself voluntarily 
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of its share of the means destined by the 
State to augment the resources of pri- 
vate charity. It is obviously within the 
power of the minority to shew its attach- 
ment to its own principles, by the in- 
creased personal sacrifices of its mem- 
bers to fill the void which its rejection 
has occasioned. But it is impossible to 
admit, as a sufficient objection to the 
adoption of any measure which does not 
violate the first principles of justice, and 
which the majority conceive tends to the 
general advantage, the fact that a pro- 
testing minority claim the highest sanc- 
tions for the scruples which induced 
them to undergo privation, or submit to 
the spoiling of their goods for conscience’ 
sake.’’ 


There are some who object to Go- 
vernment interference altogether, 
and assert, that it is not the duty of 
the State to educate its subjects. 
We are willing to admit that, what- 
ever a people can do for themselves, 
it is not desirable that Government 
should do for them. If it can be 
shewn that the voluntary principle, 
when applied to the task of popular 
instruction, has done all that is de- 
manded by the circumstances of the 
country, then the Government scheme 
will be proved to be unnecessary and 
superfluous ; but if, on the other 
hand, it appears that the most stren- 
uous exertions of individuals and so- 
cieties have failed in supplying to 
the poor of Eng!and and Wa es any 
thing more than a paltry modicum 
of kegstien, insufficient in quantity, 
and grossly defective in quality, then 
the Government scheme is equally 
proved to be necessary and indispen- 
sable. We do not undervalue the 
labours of the Dissenters, nor un- 
derrate the amount of instruction 
they have provided for the child- 
ren of their own denominations. 
Much less are we disposed to re- 
gard with indifference the efforts of 
the Church. A considerable amount 
of good has, no doubt, been effected 
by both; but no one except Mr. 
Bright, who is either over-sanguine 
or not over-scrupulous, pretends that 
the country requires no more. With- 
out placing implicit reliance upon 
any single calculation, but striking a 
mean between the extreme assertions 
of either party, we cannot reckon 
the numbers who are annually left 
to grow up in total ignorance at less 
than one million and a half. Will 
the voluntary principle provide in- 
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struction for all these outcasts, and 
will it also provide for the daily in- 
crease of one thousand souls? Has 
not that principle been allowed a 
fair trial, and what is the issue of 
the experiment? Upon the answer 
to these questions the supporters of 
State interference are content to rest 
their case. 

But it is said, admitting the imper- 
fections of existing schools, that this 
is no good reason for Government in- 
terference ; that there are other insti- 
tutions which exercise a powerful 
influence upon public intelligence 
and morality, and which often exer- 
cise it to the injury of society ; that, 
to be consistent, Government should 
take the press and the pulpit under 
its especial care, for these are the 
great vehicles and engines of popular 
opinion and intelligence; that any 
proposition for this purpose would 
be immediately silenced by a general 
storm of ridicule and indignation ; 
and that thus, by the process of re- 
ductio ad absurdum, the argument in 
favour of State interference falls to 
the ground. It is also said, with 
more malice than logic, that it is idle 
to suppose the Government can help 
without controlling ; that “the real 
master is the paymaster all over the 
world ;” that inspection must of ne- 
cessity follow contribution ; and that 
the consequent “ power of giving or 
withholding money on the report of 
an inspector is the most approved 
mode of controlling, and the newest 
fashion of tyranny.” It is difficult 
to answer these objections, not on 
account of their force and truth, 
which we confess ourselves quite un- 
able to appreciate, but because they 
are rather mistatements of fact, and 
charges of corruption, than honest 
arguments. As regards the pulpit, 
it is already under the control of the 
Church, which is one of the esta- 
blished institutions of the country. 
The press is governed by laws which, 
when put in force, are amply suffi- 
cient to restrain its license, and pre- 
vent its working a public injury. As 
regards the power of inspectors, if 
this be properly exercised, it must be 
beneficial ; if improperly, the conse- 
quence is one by no means peculiar 
to inspection, but inherent in the 
very nature of personal authority. 
Unquestionably it is possible for this 
power to be abused, but, looking at 
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the checks and restraints under which 
it must be exercised,, we cannot 
think the probabilities are alarming. 
What are the facts? Every school 
committee will continue to hold in 
its own hands the power of selecting 
and dismissing the master ; of deter- 
mining the organisation, discipline, 
course of instruction, and methods of 
teaching ; of selecting the books ; 
dismissing the pupil-teachers or sti- 

ndiary monitors; in fact, of regu- 
ating its affairs in all respects. In 
the selection of the inspector, the 
Government will consult the ma- 
nagers or the central authority, 
whatever that may be, appointed 
to watch over the schools of their 
own religious communion. The in- 
spector will have no power to in- 
terfere, or to direct, or even to ad- 
vise, unless invited to do so by the 
school-committee. Under these cir- 
cumstances, can any impartial person 
believe that the master or his assist- 
ants will be dependent on Govern- 
ment, or that the schools can be 
rade subservient to an arbitrary au- 
aority ? 

The clergy of the Established 
Church, perhaps, have something to 
answer for in this matter. The op- 
position they offered to the minutes 
of 1839, contrasted with the sup- 
port they are lending to the present 
scheme, not unnaturally begets a 
suspicion that, whilst on the former 
occasion they apprehended injury, 
they now expect some peculiar ad- 
vantage. This suspicion, as we have 
endeavoured to shew, has no found- 
ation in fact. That the Church will 
receive the largest portion of the 
public grant is nearly certain; but 
if the principle of proportioning the 
public aid to private contributions 
be sound and just, the consequence 
cannot be unjust, and the greater 
share of the Church will only be the 
fair reward of greater exertions. She 
will receive most because she gives 
most. The real motive that actuates 
the clergy is not, we believe, con- 
nected in any way with dreams of 
ambition, or hopes of aggrandise- 
ment. Observation and inquiry, ex- 
perience—bitter experience, and, pos- 
sibly, a little wholesome humiliation, 
have taught them that their former 
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pretensions were vain; that the 
Church cannot educate even her own 
people, much less all the people; 
and that, if the State does not lend 
her aid, the nation must perish for 
lack of knowledge. 

Is this question, then, a question 
of time? Must we wait yet a little 
longer? How long? Until present 
imperfections are more fully deve- 
loped, until more victims are sacri- 
ficed to ignorance and sin? Surely 
enough has been yielded to theories 
and principles. Where is the point 
at which political economy is to 
stop, and moral government to be- 
gin? Shall we sacrifice for ever the 
eternal truths of religion, and the 
duties of immortal beings, upon the 
altar of a shallow expedience, to pro- 
pitiate the brazen gods of bigotry 
and prejudice? Who are they that 
recommend this fatal delay? The 
men whose head and chiefest orna- 
ment has drawn the following pic- 
ture of the poor of this island :— 


‘* These children—the children of ig- 
norance and poverty—are almost every- 
where growing up as such, and as such, 
will be bequeathed to the State, to deal 
with as it best may. Upon this class 
our educational means are producing 
small impression. The great mass of 
them, being themselves uninstructed, have 
no adequate feeling of the value of in- 
struction; and their great aim seems to 
be to convert their children into a source 
of profit as soon and as largely as pos- 
sible. The school is evaded that the 
merest pittance may be gained from the 
field or the factory. Let these grossly 
untaught multitudes come to be only in 
a slight degree more formidable than at 
present, and let any strong blight come 
upon our means of subsistence, or our 
means of employment, and to the hun- 
ger-bitten millions of Ireland we may 
have to add an equal number in the 
same state of maddened wretchedness in 
England. Before such an insurgency 
the power of the strongest government 
may be as nothing; and in an hour 
when we think not, a wound may be in- 
flicted upon our national greatness from 
which recovery will be impossible. To 
pursue our present course, is to end thus 
—to perish, as all great empires before 
us have perished, our ignorance and our 
vices having become stronger than our 
knowledge and our virtues.”’ 
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THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


I am now sixty years of age, and 
having all my life been forced to 
disguise my feelings and act a part, 
will at last fling the mask aside and 
speak the truth. But to whom shall 
I address myself? for unless it be to 
laugh at her, an old lady will hardly 
find a friend willing to listen to the 
history of her life. Well, I shall 
address this confession to myself, and 
speak freely and frankly. It will be 
some relief tome. I shall be writing 
a kind of moral testament ; and when 
the pen has once done its duty, the past 
will no longer be my own. ‘The past! 
Good Heaven! how far does it now 
lie behind me, and yet how near does 
it still appear! 

Ishall sleep to-night in yon cham- 
ber, which I have not entered for 
forty years. Every thing here seems 
so unchanged, so much like what it 
was when I last occupied these apart- 
ments ; I saw so true a representation 
of former times in their appearance, 
that I actually recoiled with affright 
on beholding the reflexion of my 
own wrinkled face in a mirror: I 
had almost fancied that I was still to 
find myself young and unchanged. 
Alas! from to-day every remnant of 
youthful feeling has vanished from 
my breast. 

I lost my mother in infancy, and 
was only ten years of age when my 
father died. An elder sister became 
my guardian; but as she had just 
made a brilliant marriage, and was 
eptering the gay world at the most 
promising period of her career, in 
flower of youth and beauty’s pride, 
she was glad to be relieved from 
taking charge of me. I was, therefore, 
placed for my education in a convent 
which was then in considerable vogue, 
and in which were many young 
ladies of rank and fortune. It was 
usual for the pupils to remain in this 
establishment till they had attained 
their sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
then to marry, or to join their friends 
in the great world. This was also 
my sister's intention with regard to 
myself, as she very frankly told me 
when she bade me adieu, and left me 


at the convent under the charge of a 
governess. 

Among the pupils was a Lady 
Emily O , to whom I soon be- 
came greatly attached. She was 
several years older than myself, full 
of talents, spirit, and romance. She 
lived in the clouds, so to express it, 
and Platonic love was her ideal of all 
that was great and beautiful. As I 
also possessed an easily excited fancy, 
Lady Emily's conversation fell upon 
a fruitful soil ; though she was can- 
did enough to tell me that the real 
world offered little foundation on 
which to raise such brilliant struc- 
tures of ideal beauty and perfection 
as she was fond of building. 

* Men are not what I take pleasure 
in representing them,” she often said ; 
“it is only my fancy that loves to 
paint them in such bright colours. 
But you will know them in time, 
and you will be easily understood.” 

As I grew up I gradually adopted 
the notions of my friend, and lived 
with her in on ideal sphere, of which 
we were, in truth, the only inhabit- 
ants. I forsook the playmates of my 
own age, and passed whole days in 
hearing this modern Heéloisa read 
Werther, and tales of the same class, 
which she had herself composed in 
a still more exaggerated strain. Be- 
yond hearing me repeat my lessons, 
my governess took little trouble 
about me; and as the lady-superior 
was satisfied with her reports, no one 
paid the least attention to my general 
way of going on. 

When I was fifteen years of age, 
Lady Emily died and left me all her 
papers and manuscripts. These I 
took with me when soon afterwards I 
quitted the convent, and made them 
my constant, almost my only study. 
How impatient I was to see the world, 
I had pictured to myself so beauti- 
ful ; but which, when beheld, I 
hardly recognised. Instead of allow- 
ing me to form a romantic attach- 
ment, to select (as the patron of my 
life) the object of my affection, 
my family presented Baron Nierk- 
ing to me, and told me to look 
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upon him as my future husband ; 
that he was a man of wealth, rank, 
and station—altogether unexception- 
able, in fact ; and that our marriage 
was a settled affair. When I at- 
tempted to remonstrate I was laughed 
at, called a little fool, and was greatly 
surprised to find myself married be- 
fore I had time to object, and al- 
most before I knew how it had hap- 
pened. 

My husband was about fifty, had 
once been handsome—knew it, and 
still thought himself so. He was a 
man of limited and little cultivated 
understanding, and of cold disposition. 
He had never loved me; but the 
world called me happy, for I had 
wealth at command, and was allowed 
perfect and uncontrolled freedom. 
What could I desire more ? 

“ Happy,” indeed! and what is 
this happiness of which all are speak- 
ing ? { picture it to myself as a 
spirit, or essence, inhabiting a golden 
temple with numerous gates, each 
surmounted by emblematical figures 
—toys of all sorts ; here flowers, and 
there laurels; and every individual 
on approaching hurries towards the 
gate which seems the most attractive. 
But how to open it when attained ? 
One aspirant sometimes spends a 
whole life in knocking at all; an- 
other, in constantly tarrying at the 
same. Here a gate yields to our 
efforts, we think the goal is gained ; 
when, lo! a laughing demon points 
to the divinity we wish to approach, 
then thrusts us out, and we find our- 
selves as far from the mark as ever. 
This was my fate. Love constituted 
my ideal of happiness ; I could com- 
prehend no other, and this one source 
of happiness was to be denied me. 

Notwithstanding my foolish and 
extravagant fancies I yet retained, 
during the earlier period of my mar- 
ried life, the strictest sentiments of 
duty. I suffered in my solitary po- 
sition, and pride made me reject all 
the attention paid me; but I confess 
that even this feeling of duty ulti- 
mately gave way, and consigned me 
to grief and sorrow. I sighed and 
sought for a heart toloveme. At last 
I pictured to myself an ideal, and, of 
course, incomparable lover, having 
all the features and perfections of 
the favoured heroes of my romances. 
I iooked round the brilliant circles 
of society, and smiled when I com- 
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pared the most distinguished ca- 
valiers with his fancied perfections. 
By degrees all my thoughts were 
fixed on this ideal lover, to whom I 
became at last fondly and affection- 
ately attached. Ispoke to him, wrote 
to cin, sometimes represented him 
as ill, sometimes as jealous ; he joined 
the army, got into danger, and I 
sacrificed myself to ensure his safety. 
At last we met again, and then fol- 
lowed a period of undisturbed hap- 
piness. He understood me perfectly, 
accompanied me through life, joined 
me in society, and became a perfect 
guardian angel; for I watched care- 
fully every step of my conduct in 
order to give him no cause of com- 
plaint. On his account I rejoiced in 
the attention paid me, and in the 
admiration my general behaviour ex- 
cited ; nor was there any pleasure or 
gratification which I was not ready 
to relinquish merely to oblige him: 
I was playing a real a of Love 
in secret. ‘This comedy lasted for 
three years, and the consequences 
impressed themselves strongly on 
my character; many of my friends 
hardly knew me again; some were 
alarmed by the change; but I took 
no notice of their conjectures, and 
allowed them to think whatever they 
pleased. What was the world’s opi- 
nion to me? 

I was twenty-three years of age 
when I passed four weeks on a visit 
at the castle of one of my cousins— 
even here, where I now write these 
lines. My ideal lover was not with 
me; his absence caused me, of course, 
much grief, and I was sighing for the 
hour of our next meeting. The 
period of my visit was at an end and 
my departure fixed for next morning, 
when my coachman reported that the 
carriage had received an injury which 
could not be repaired in less than a 
day. The delay vexed me a good 
deal, but my cousin consoled me, as 
she expected a very pleasant addition 
to her party in the morning. 

“ My uncle,” she said, “ is coming ; 
and who do you think, Bertha, ac- 
companies him? Why your favour- 
ite poet, the poetical hero, the adored 
of all the women, whom you have 
so long been anxious to meet,—Count 
Arthur G se 

These tidings easily reconciled me 
to the accident which had befallen 
my carriage; though I reproached 
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myself, in some measure, for this 
feeling. Did not all my thoughts 
belong to him whom I had left at a 
distance? But my curiosity was ex- 
cited, and the day passed in specula- 
ting on the —— of this lauded 
irresistible. We were four young 
ladies at the castle, and every one of 
us had formed a different opinion on 
the subject. When assembled for 
breakfast next morning, it was im- 
mediately observed that all the toi- 
lets were more carefully selected than 
usual ; the spirit of coquetry seemed 
to pervade the whole party, and it 
might have been thought that we 
were all in love with Count Arthur, 
so frequently and impatiently did our 
eyes glance from the clock to the 
castle gate. At last a carriage drove 
up, and the whole party instantly 
hurried to the window; I did not 
follow the example, but hastened to 
my own room, hardly able to explain 
to myself the nature of my emotions. 
It actually required time and some 
effort before 1 could recover sufficient 
composure to return to the drawing- 
room. With downcast eyes, and 
strangely agitated, I opened the door, 
but heard only one voice, that of my 
uncle, who accosted me in his usual 
friendly manner ; I could hardly an- 
swer, till, looking about, I found that 
we were alone. 

“Where are the ladies ?” I then 
inquired. 

“In the garden with Count Ar- 
thur, my fair Lady Baroness.” 

Without further remark the old 
gentleman immediately went up to a 
glass-case that contained some valu- 
able antiquities, which, as a keen anti- 
quarian, he always contemplated with 
renewed pleasure. I followed me- 
chanically, and was listening, without 
attention, to a learned treatise on an 
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ancient tiara, when steps approached, 
and a young man of grave and calm 
aspect joined us. It was the count 
himself. 

“Count Arthur, my niece, Ba- 
roness Nierking,” said my uncle. 

A few commonplaces followed on 
this introduction; and though he 
must, of course, have seen me, I 
waited till he had addressed me before 
I ventured to raise my eyes in order 
to look at him. He joined in the 
conversation, and, though very cele- 
brated at the time, was totally unas- 
suming. His observations all shewed 
the man of taste and information, 
and I found them so striking, that I 
could almost have fancied them my 
own. 

The party now assembled and 
proceeded to visit the castle, and es- 
pecially a turret of some historical 
note, which my uncle never failed to 
inspect. ‘To reach it we had to pass 
through a room which had been as- 
— as a study to the count, and 
where we found that some of his 
papers had been thrown carelessly 
on the table, as if preparatively to 
their being put in order. This led 
to a request that he would favour us 
by reading some of his compositions ; 
he consented at last, and I took my 
seat on a sofa exactly opposite to 
him. His reading was impressive, 
and he seemed to address every strik- 
ing line of poetry so especially to 
me, that the other ladies actually 
appeared jealous, so that I was forced 
to rise merely to escape their inquisi- 
torial glances. The count followed 
my example and joined me; my heart 
beat as if my very breast were about 
to burst asunder. I found myself 
drawn towards him by an irresistible 
power which he probably observed. 

“ And your ladyship* has actually 


* We render the German title Gniidige Frau, by My Lady, even as we translate 
Herr Graf, by My Lord, without pretending, however, to be very sure of our own 
accuracy. And here we would call the attention of all German-speaking English- 
men to a difficulty in regard to this matter, whic we who write never could get 
over in society. A lady of noble birth is addressed as Gnéidige Frau, a title as easily 
pronounced as any other; but a lady not of noble birth is only Frau, literally 
woman, and sounds oddly to an Englishman, to say the least of it. A young unmar- 
ried lady is Fraulein ; if of noble birth, Gnadiges Fraulein, which sounds very well. 
The French mode of rendering English titles, Je Lord, la Mistress, la Miss, we look 
upon as vulgar in the extreme ; but consider their treatment of the baronetage, their 
calling Sir Robert Peel, for instance, Sir Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Graham, 
&c. &c., as only an amusing illustration of their singular inaptitude to comprehend 


the spirit of any foreign language. 


The German mode of rendering English titles or 


appellations, as Der Lord, die Mistress, die Miss, is also very inelegant, though, 
from the affinity of the English and German, less offensive than the French. 
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resolved to leave us to-morrow ?” he 
said. 
“ Yes, my lord,” I replied, looking 
round the room rather than at the 
speaker. 

“ But wherefore so soon?” he 
continued. 

“T leave with regret, but I am ex- 

ted at home ;” and these words 

aving gradually restored my com- 
posure I left him, and the party re- 
turned to the drawing-room. A lady 
took her place at the piano and sang, 
another followed her example, and 
my uncle pressed me to do the same. 
My heart was full, and I consented ; 
and feel convinced that the tones of 
my voice had never been so touch- 
ing. The count stood by my side ; 
he did not speak, but seemed fully 
to share my emotions. I dwell so 
long on the history of this day, be- 
cause it was the first, the events of 
which impressed themselves on my 
heart for life: the first day till to- 
day—which is the last. 

After dinner followed a walk in 
the garden. Count Arthur gave me 
his arm; at first we spoke in the 
commonplace manner ofthe common- 
place things, that so often lead to 
the most interesting conversations. 
At last we came to the theme of 
endless novelty and variety — the 
theme which has some time or other 
spoken home to the hearts of all 
who can feel, and of which all have 
either heard or thought—I mean, 
love. 

Count Arthur inquired what was 
my idea of love? I had none. 

“Do you not think with me, my 
lady,” he continued, “that men in 
general too readily give way to this 
dangerous passion ? I mean, of 
course, those who are capable of feel- 
ing it, for the others are not worth 
taking into account. Only look 
around you, and I am sure your lady- 
ship will see nothing but lovers.” 

“Lovers! no, pardon me, my lord: 
only men of gallantry.” 

“You are unjust, my lady; you, 
of all others, ought to know what 
real love is: for what other but a 
real attachment could you inspire ?” 

In saying which his eyes rested on 
me in the softest and most expressive 
manner. 

_ “Do not on that account,” he con- 
tinued, “take me for an absolute 
Amadis; I am far from speaking by 
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experience, for I have never yet been 
in love—really and truly in love. I 
have often admired a lady, taken 
pleasure in her conversation and so- 
ciety, felt even a passing passion, but 
no deeper sensation. And yet I look 
with the most fervent anxiety to the 
moment when I am to meet the angel 
that is to brighten my existence. My 
heart is hoarding the most enthusi- 
astic gratitude wherewith to repay 
her generosity ; for a poet without an 
adored is like a sky without stars.” 

This conversation was, I felt, very 
dangerous for me, but I could not 
tear myself away from him; and it 
was only when the party returned 
to the castle that we were separated. 
His eyes followed me during the 
whole of the evening, and most of 
his speeches were addressed to me, 
or filled with allusions applicable to 
our relative situations. 1 was com- 
pletely dazzled. 

Arrived in my chamber I threw 
myself into an arm-chair, covered 
my face, and remained for two hours, 
I believe, unmoved in that position, 
passing all the events of the day be- 
fore me. The most minute trifles 
had impressed themselves indelibly 
on my memory ; every word he had 
uttered stood in flaming letters be- 
fore me, and, as may well be sup- 
posed, completely deprived me of 
sleep during the night. The cham- 
bermaid who came to call me in the 
morning, found me already up and 
dressed for the journey. Oh, how 
full my heart was! I had hardly 
entered my carriage when a servant 
brought me a letter; the seal and 
handwriting were unknown to me; 
but the agitation that seized me told 
me from whom it came.’ I opened 
it with a trembling hand, impatient 
to be alone, that I might, with my 
whole heart, enjoy the pleasure of 
reading it. The contents were in 
verse—verses full of sorrow and ten- 
derness. I concealed them in my 
bosom, resolved that no mortal eyes 
but my own should ever gaze upon 
them. During the last stage of the 
journey my ideal lover again came 
to my recollection; but, alas, how 
changed! for when I looked for his 
image in my heart, I only found the 
portraiture of Count Arthur! Fancy’s 
dream had become reality, and airy 
nothing had now assumed “a local 
habitation and a name.” 
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From this moment I only lived 
for him. Surrounded by his writ- 
ings, I read them over and over 
again, and entered into all his feel- 
ings. If a new work of his appeared, 
I was the first to secure it and de- 
vour its contents, which always, I 
thought, contained allusions to our 
mutual sentiments and unfortunate 
attachment. I fancied myself de- 

icted in all his heroines, and be- 
ieved that he was addressing me in 
the speeches of all his lovers. If he 
—_ of the pangs of separation, of 
the afflictions of hopeless love, he 
was only, as I deemed, speaking of 
me. I had only changed the object 
of my folly, and now loved so ar- 
dently that I could not even hear his 
name mentioned without changing 
colour. Nothing was more ludicrous 
than the absolute contempt with 
which I treated all other gentlemen 
who endeavoured at times to pay me 
attention; a pitying smile was their 
only reward. I measured them by 
the fancied greatness of my new 
idol, and, alas, how little did they 
then ee Without ever sending 
one of them, I wrote, I suppose, no 
fewer than five hundred letters to 
this lover of a single day. I told him 
every thing, my joys and sorrows; 
spoke, above all, of my love. My 
imagination grew more and more ex- 
travagant respecting him till I act- 
ually rhapsodised. 

Thus passed my youth; and it 
was worth being young for the pos- 
session of such feelings. Then came 
the period of the desolating French 
wars; our home was rendered in- 
secure, and I removed with my hus- 
band to one of the capitals of north- 
ern Germany. It happened to be 
the usual residence of Count Arthur ; 
but he was then absent on some di- 
plomatic mission. His sister, with 
whom I became acquainted, was a 
very commonplace, prosaic person, 
but appeared an absolute Corinna in 
my eyes, merely because he was at- 
tached to her. I fancied, of course, 
that he must have spoken to her 
about me, and questioned her at 
least a thousand times on the sub- 
ject; and she thought, at last, that she 
recollected his having returned from 
the south of Germany some years 
before, with an unfortunate attach- 
ment in his heart. This was enough 
for me; all doubts were now re- 
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moved, and I should hardly have 
been more delighted had a declaration 
of love come even from his own lips. 

But the wide-spreading ravages of 
war again forced us to change our 
quarters, and we removed to Prague. 
I was no longer young, and my 
fancy gradually began to cool; but 
I still thought of Count Arthur with 
the most affectionate tenderness, 
and, though I wrote no more letters, 
still occupied myself a great deal 
with him. I often read the verses 
he had sent me, and always with 
secret delight, for no one had yet 
been allowed to see them; they con- 
stituted the only link between us, 
and formed, I may say, the principal 
joy of my existence. ‘These continued 
dreams ended, at last, by making me 
believe in the full truth of the ro- 
mance which imagination had con- 
ceived. If his name were mentioned I 
often repeated, almost involuntarily, 
“Oh, Iam very well acquainted with 
Count Arthur!” and these words 
were generall y accompanied bya. pen- 
sive and self-satisfied smile, which 
must often have made the hearers 
believe that I knew him but too well. 

The restoration of peace enabled 
me, after an absence of many years, 
again to return to my home. My 
husband had died during our exile ; 
I was now a widow, without children, 
in possession of considerable pro- 
perty, and a good deal courted, 
therefore, by my relations. The cou- 
sin whom I formerly mentioned did 
not forget me; but her kind heart 
was above being influenced by selfish 
motives. She resided for a time 
with me, on one of my estates, for her 
family had been obliged to part with 
the castle where we had met Count 
Arthur—a loss which she deeply la- 
mented. Butchanceagain brought the 
property into the market; a mode- 
rate price only was demanded, and as 
she was enabled to raise the money 
she instantly repurchased the place, 
and returned with delight to the 
scenes in which she had passed her 
youth. I promised her an early visit ; 
but illness, business, various occu- 
pations delayed me, and years passed 
away before I could carry my reso- 
lution into effect. At last, about 
eight days ago, I received the follow- 
ing letter,— 


‘* My dear Bertha,—I can no longer 
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let you off; and your presence at my 
castle, on or before the 18th of July, is 
now indispensably necessary. I shall 
accept no apology ;.a heartfelt pleasure 
awaits you, and | should never console 
myself were youto decline my invitation.” 


How could I resist such entreaties ? 
Though sixty years of age, I was 
still a woman, with all a woman's 
curiosity. On the 18th of July, 
therefore, I arrived at the castle, and 
no sooner entered the drawing-room 
than my cousin, rushing into my 
arms, exclaimed, with all her usual 
spirit and vivacity,— 

* Now, tell me quickly, which of 
all your former acquaintances are 
you most anxious to meet again? 
Speak frankly and sincerely.” 

I named a few at random. 

“ Not so, not so,” she replied; “a 
still older acquaintance, one first met 
here in this very castle, and whom 
your heart continues to acknowledge.” 

I was so weak as still to blush. 

“'That’s it,” said my cousin; “now 
you are right. It is Count Arthur, 
[ expect him here every minute. 
The charming Arthur! I wonder 
what has become of his elegant figure 
and brown curling locks !” 

“ Even, I suppose, what has be- 
come of our beauty, which has turned 
to wrinkles and ugliness.” 

I said this on purpose to prevent 
her from saying so, but did not wish 
to believe my own words. My heart 
could not harbour the possibility of 
finding Count Arthur changed from 
what I had seen him some forty years 
before. 

We spoke of past times, of the 
very day on which we had formerly 
expected him, even as we did now. 
But what a difference! Then in 
youth, and now in age! At this 
moment the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the count’s chariot drew 
up. I hastened into the embrasure 
of a window to see him alight; the 
carriage-door opened, and I actually 
shrunk back in terror when I beheld 
him. Was this Count Arthur ?—a 
decrepid old man, whose tall figure 
was almost bent together, whose face 
was full of wrinkles, and wanted 
every particle of that dignity which 
often accompanies age! This, with 
a few grey hairs scattered round an 
almost bald head, was all that now 
remained of the once gay and gallant 
count ! 
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My cousin received him in the 
most friendly manner,— 

“ ‘Welcome, my dear count!” she 
said; “here is a lady who will be 
delighted to see you again.” 

After I had recovered myself a 
little, I approached. 

“Do you not know her? It is 
my cousin, the Baroness Nierking, 
whom, on your former visit, you 
found so amiable and interesting.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, certainly!” 
was his embarrassed reply, as he 
bowed to me. 

I perceived at once that he had 
entirely forgotten me. It was a pang 
that struck my heart keenly, and as 
my cousin probably perceived it, she 
drew him aside, and mentioned our 
former meeting to him. He listened 
attentively, and seemed to call his 
best powers of memory into exer- 
tion. 

“ T cannot recollect,” he said. “TI 
know that you had a party of ladies 
here—some very charming ones, no 
doubt; but, except yourself, I re- 
member no one in particular.” 

Two large tear-drops fell from my 
eyes. It was the whole of my past 
life that I mourned, for with a single 
word this cruel man had now robbed 
me of the whole of my previous ex- 
istence. What now remained to 
me, and where was compensation to 
be found for the past? In a few 
years of suffering, and then in death! 

The count took a seat near me, 
and I collected myself so far as to 
address some words of courtesy to 
him. He hardly answered till I 
turned the conversation exclusively 
on himself; then only he seemed to 
revive, and was evidently pleased 
when a circle formed round him. 
But a young lady having been led to 
the piano, he again grew moody ; for 
he was no longer the sole object of 
attention, and this he evidently looked 
upon as a sort of insult. 

I remained near him, and as he 
found me a good listener he endea- 
voured to resume the thread of the 
conversation, in which, as it was 
my wish also, he easily succeeded. 
I spoke of the journey which led to 
his former visit at the castle, and he 
assured me that it had afforded him 
great pleasure. 

“* And yet you no longer recollect 
our walk in the garden, nor my sing- 
ing?” Ihad almost added,—* Your 
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love,” when reflection saved me from 
the folly. 

“Oh, perfectly, my lady!” was 
his reply ; but I easily perceived that 
it was a mere piece of commonplace 
gallantry. 

“ But, permit me, my lady,” he 
continued : “ did I not give you some 
verses on that occasion,—some pretty, 
soft, sighing, lyrical effusion? Iam 
sure I must have done so, for, during 
my tour in this part of the country, 
I hardl met with a pretty woman to 
whom I did not shew such a mark of 
attention. Ladies like these things, 
and if _ sing to them, you sing 
yourself into their hearts ; they love 
to become immortal with poets. If 
you have any such verses, pray give 
them to me, for I retain no copy, 
though I know that I wrote some 
very good things at that time. Iam 
printing a new edition of my works, 
will you not accept a place in it ?” 

I was no longer able to retain my 
calmness ; my recollection turned to 
bitterness, and I could not resist the 
satisfaction of vexing an old fop, for 
whom I had shed so many tears, and 
who now told me that I had shared 
the little attention he paid me with 
every pretty woman in the country! 
I had inspired him with nothing 
more than the slight, transient satis- 
faction he experienced in the com- 
pany of thousands of others! And 
now he wished to have my secret 
treasure restored, to expose that to 
the gaze of the public which I had 
concealed even from the eyes of 
friendship,—I who had so wished 
that only his eyes had rested on those 
glowing lines! No, never! 

“T am truly grieved, my lord 
count,” I oapliel, “that I no longer 
possess your valuable autograph. If 

rightly recollect, it was a long poem 
which you did me the honour to 
dedicate to me,—an elegy, I believe, 
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or something of that kind. But 
when I ceased to be young, all such 
matters found their way into the 
fire; and I fear that your homage 
must have fed the flames along with 
the rest.” 

This told, and my vengeance was 
complete. His vanity was so deeply 
hurt that he sprang quickly from his 
seat, and haughtily uttering the 
words, “Great pity!” left me to 
enjoy the satisfaction of having so 
skilfully winged the dart. 

What further passed I shall not 
relate. Why, indeed, should I? 
Here I am now sitting in the very 
same place where I first thought of 
him, and I may say, loved him. My 
childish letters, his verses, his por- 
trait, I have consigned to the flames. 
I am now nothing more than an old 
woman, whose reason was never be- 
fore sufficiently on its guard, but who 
has now received a shock which has 
brought her to herself, and who can, 
fortunately, still look back upon the 
past without shame, though not with- 
out regret for her folly. However 
severe has been the blow which has 
cured me of my errc’s, I am yet 
bound to bear it with gratitude ; for 
it has enabled me, after hours of 
reflection, to tear off the veil that 
for years had covered my eyes. But 
on what am I now to rest them ? 

I had often resolved never to join 
what is termed the saintly sister- 
hood, and did not know that a call 
to that effect might yet be awakened 
in my solitary and forsaken heart. 
May Heaven forgive me! I now 
know and feel that there is no- 
thing true but God, and to Him my 
last days shall be dedicated. Oh, 
that I had sooner thoughtso! How 
much error and repentance should I 
have spared myself, and how much 
of hope should I have gained! 
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Basing House, its Besieged and Besiegers. 


BASING HOUSE, ITS BESIEGED AND ITS BESIEGERS. 


Tue ancient town of Basingstoke, 
standing at the junction of five roads, 
commanded a considerable trade in 
the time of the civil wars. Interest- 
ing in modern days to lovers of liter- 
ature as the birthplace of the lettered 
Warton family, it was important in 
those of Cromwell from its trade in 
corn, and its position as a sort of 
key to the south-west. About two 
miles from Basingstoke stood the far- 
famed house of Basing. This, we 
are told by a modern historian, had 
long infested the parliament in those 
quarters, and had been especially “a 
great eye-sorrow” to the trade of 
London and the western parts. It 
may have proved in the decline of 
life, and when conscience stood by 
his bedside, and reviewed, till reason 
broke down under the stern array, 
the misdeeds of the past, an “ eye- 
sorrow” to Cromwell himself. Yes, 
if ever outraged innocence and wan- 
ton, savage wickedness called for Di- 
vine justice to avenge it signally, the 
destruction of Basing was the deed. 

Old Basing House was distin- 
guished in remote time as the scene 
of military exploits. In the reign of 
Henry ILI. it was fortified by royal 
permission. It was- not until the 
time of Henry VI. that it became 
the property of the Paulets, who ac- 
quired it by marriage. The place 
from whence this family derived their 
name no longer exists, or, in the 
words of Leland, the mansion is 
“clene doune, though still it bear- 
eth the name of Paulette, and is three 
miles from Bridgewater.” 

The history of the House of Paulet 
is destitute of all romance and ad- 
venture until the Great Rebellion. 
Sir William Paulet was the first re- 
markable person of his race. He was 
created by Henry VIII. Baron St. 
John of Basing. Edward VI. added 
the honours of Earl of Wiltshire and 
Marquess of Winchester; Mary never 
withdrew from him her favour ; 
and he officiated as lord treasurer to 
Elizabeth not fewer than thirty years. 
He said of himself, “I was the wil- 
low and not the oak ;” and posterity 
acknowledges that he understood the 
courtier’s craft thoroughly,—yea, and 
taught it to others also. 


But, not to good fortune alone, or 
even to suppleness of character, was 
the prosperity of the great marquess 
to be attributed. It was the “ result 
of a sincere loyalty; of a sagacity 
which confines itself to its proper 
objects; and of a zeal in the public 
service wholly uninfluenced by am- 
bition.” His life was extended to his 
ninety-seventh year; and it isa re- 
markable fact, that of the hundred 
and three descendants whom he left, 
not one ever met with the too com- 
mon fate of loyalty in those days. 
“ The axe has never yet reeked with 
the blood of a Paulett, nor have 
their estates in any instance fallen 
under the scourge of attainder.” 

The following lines, preserved by 
Dr. Birch, comprised, according to 
tradition, the old marquess’s political 
craft, and explained his success and 
security,— 


‘¢ Wine and women I forswear : 
My heels and feet I keep from cold, 
No marvel then though I be old ; 
I am a willow, not an oak, 
I chide, but never hurt with stroke.’’ 


During the course of this long 
career, the individual of whom we 
write erected at Basing, where he 
died, that famous residence, the 
splendour of which was the pride 
of England, and even of England's 
queen. So vast an expense in living 
here was entailed upon his successors, 
that, according to Camden, they took 
a certain means of reducing the bur- 
den. “It was so overpowered,” says 
the chronicler, “ by its own weight, 
that they have been forced to pull 
down a part of it.” Of what it was, 
even in this reduced condition, a sur- 
vey taken so late as 1698 may afford 
some slight idea; and from this it 
appears, that the area of the entire 
works, including the gardens and en- 
trenchments, occupied fourteen acres 
and a half. 

The interior of Basing House fully 
corresponded to the stateliness of its 
exterior form. The rooms were com- 
pletely furnished, a circumstance 
which, in our own times, we should 
take for granted, but which was by 
no means implied in those ruder 
days; and when the immense extent 
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of the buildings is considered, this 
assertion appears by no means to be 
matter of course. In one of the 
apartments was a bed which cost 
one thousand three hundred pounds. 
“Popish books many”—such was 
the account of the famous Mr. Peters, 
who described Basing to the parlia- 
ment—“ with copes, and such uten- 
sils:” in truth, the house stood in its 
full pride. 

In this splendid abode, the first 
Marquess of Winchester entertained 
Queen Elizabeth ‘“ with all good 
cheer ;” and so greatly was the queen 
delighted both with her host aud 
her reception, that she playfully ex- 
claimed, “ If my lord treasurer were 
but a young man, I could find in my 
heart to have him for a husband be- 
fore any man in England.” The 
scythe of death carried off, even in 
the lifetime of Elizabeth, the three 
noble successors of the first mar- 
quess; but she lived again to visit 
Basing, and again to entail, not only 
upon her subjects, but on the royal 
treasury, grievous expenses, regretted 
by all wise councillors. Magnificent 
preparations were made for the ex- 
pensive honour of her presence, and 
throughout thirteen days the ruinous 
revelry was carried on. During her so- 
journ there, the Duc de Biron, am- 
bassador from France, accompanied 
by the Count d'Auvergne, the natu- 
ral son of Charles [X., and by a great 
retinue of noblemen and gentlemen, 
arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Basing. They took up their abode 
in the Vine, in Hampshire, then the re- 
sidence of the Sandys, and now of the 
Chute family. To this house, seven 
score beds and furniture, brought 
“ by the willing and obedient people 
of the countrie of Southampton,” 
were conveyed in two days; whilst 
plate and hangings were sent from 
the Tower and Hampton Court, at 
the queen’s bidding. From the Vine, 
so called from its being the spot on 
which vines were first planted in the 
reign of the Emperor Probus, the 
Duc de Biron repaired to Basing, 
where he was present at the recep- 
tion of the queen. He was conducted 
to this his first interview by the 
sheriff of the county, whom the 

ueen had despatched to meet him. 
Then came Elizabeth forth, royally 
mounted, with her accustomed state. 
As she approached the appointed 
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spot, where De Biron awaited her 
greeting, the high sheriff, who rode 
before her, bareheaded, checked his 
horse, and, supposing that her ma- 
jesty would then have saluted the 
duke, brought the cavalcade to a 
stand. But Elizabeth, who well un- 
derstood the art of effect, and whose 
pride of deportment was based, not 
on a petty self-importance, but upon 
a knowledge of the weakness of 
others, marked her displeasure at 
this arrangement. It was not her 
place to offer, first, to the subject of 
any other sovereign, a signal of her 
notice. She bade the high sheriff— 
one can conceive the tribulation of 
the good country gentleman—* Go 
on!” Then she rode forward, the 
duke following her, bareheaded, 
for about twenty yards. Elizabeth 
vouchsafed to look round, and, taking 
off her mask, courteously saluted the 
ambassador. 

At Basing House, Elizabeth made 
ten knights; the greatest number that 
she had ever dubbed at one time. Her 
days were passed in returning De 
Biron’s visit, and in hunting and 
banqueting with the ambassador. 
And she boasted at her departure, 
that she had done that in Hampshire 
which neither she nor any of her an- 
cestors, nor any prince in Christen- 
dom, had ever done elsewhere: she 
“had, in her progresses, entertained 
a royal ambassador, and had royally 
entertained him.” And long did her 
subjects feel the truth of this boast. 
During the following year, the poor 
marquess was obliged to dispose of 
a portion of his property. That 
which he selected was the estate of 
the dissolved monastery of Augustine 
Friars, seated in Broad Street Ward, 
in London, and granted by Henry 
VIII. to the first marquess. This 
house was called sometimes Win- 
chester House, sometimes Paulet 
House. The purchaser was John 
Swinnerton, a branch of the ancient 
family of Swinnerton, in Stafford- 
shire; whence descended the cele- 
brated Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The marquess was embarrassed also 
by the expense of a numerous family. 
He had six sons; of whom the third, 
John, succeeded him. But the pre- 
sent Marquess of Winchester is 
descended from a younger brother, 
Henry, who left issue, John, fifth 
Marquess; and the defender of Ba- 
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sing was, according to Dryden, one of 
those truly great and good men whose 
light shines forth resplendent in a 
naughty world, in which they are but 
sojourners for a high purpose. Ex- 
ample :— 


‘*Such souls are rare, but mighty patterns, 
given 

To earth, were meant for ornaments in 
Heaven.”’ 


He was, as in his prose epitaph it 

is expressed, “a man of exemplary 

om towards God, and of inviolable 
delity towards his sovereign.” 

We hear little of Basing House or 
ite noble owners from this period u 
to the beginning of the great civil 
war. Their hospitalities had much 
embarrassed them; nor was it till the 
accession of the fifth marquess that 
any decided progress was made in 
clearing the estates. He, indeed, 
being an excellent manager, just 
contrived to get himself free when 
Charles I. raised his standard. The 
marquess took his part at once. He 
put into the king’s hands all his 
savings. He caused to be engraved 
upon every pane of glass in his 
house the motto of which his de- 
scendants are still justly proud,— 
“‘ Aymez loyaulté.” He stood and 
repulsed two assaults, having no 
ae to help him except his own 

omestic servants; and cheerfully 
consented to the fortification of his 
residence, and to its establishment as 
a place of arms in the hands of the 
king. Commanding the great road 
from the west part of London, it stood 
directly in the line of communica- 
tion; and its gallant proprietor 
being a Roman Catholic, the Puri- 
tans affected to consider it as much 
a religious duty, as it certainly was 
of importance to their cause, to wrest 
it from him. 

In November, 1643, Sir William 
Waller for nine days lay before the 
house, and, after three times attempt- 
ing to storm it, was repulsed to Farn- 
ham. In the following spring, a 
still more formidable endeavour was 
made to starve the garrison, by 
ravaging all the country between 
Oxford and Basingstoke. The mar- 
quess, therefore, petitioned the lords 
of the council to provide for his relief 
and the safety of his person ; and his 
entreaties were seconded by his lady, 
who remained in Oxford, and were 
VOL, XXXVI. NO. CCXII, 
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backed by all the Roman Catholics 
in that city. The council were well 
disposed to grant the required aid, 
but many difficulties stood in the way. 
Basing was forty miles distant from 
Oxford, and a strong garrison of the 
enemy lay at Abingdon: so that it 
appeared impossible to send a com- 
pany to Basing without being inter- 
cepted. New importunities from 
the marquess, and an intimation that 
he could not hold it ten days, led, 
however, to one of the most gallant 
undertakings even of that memorable 
and chivalrous period. Colonel Gage 
declared, in the council,—“ That 
though he thought the service full 
of hazard, especially on the re- 
tarn, yet, if a good troop or two 
of horse could be raised, by en- 
listing their lordships’ servants, he 
would, if there were nobody else 
thought fitter for it, undertake the 
conduct of them himself, and hoped 
he should give a good account of it ;” 
and as not only the courage, but the 
prudence of Colonel Gage could be 
depended upon, the noble offer was 
cheerfully accepted. 

The garrison at Basing, meantime, 
offered a gallant defence against Colo- 
nel Norton, whose forces advanced so 
near as to carry away three horses 
fromthe park. The place was fortified 
rather with strength than regularity ; 
but the marquess made the most of 
his scanty means. He divided his 
people into three bodies, keeping 
two-thirds on duty, whilst the other 
rested. Every vulnerable point was 
guarded ; andcontinually, after night- 
fall, the enemy’s quarters were broken 
up, and many a house in which they 
sheltered themselves committed to 
the flames. 

Meanwhile the gallant Colonel 
Gage was leading his volunteers from 
Oxford. They consisted of the confi- 
dential servants of the nobles who 
attended on the king, with two hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen, brave men 
and true, a ees amounting in 
the whole to four hundred. They had 
put on, before quitting Oxford, orange 
scarfs, hoping to be mistaken for the 
parliament’s men; but, on encoun- 
tering a small band of the enemy, 
they forgot that purpose, and fell 
upon their foes, so that news of their 
approach were carried to Basing. 
On, however, they marched, the 
horsemen often dismounting to allow 
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the foot to ride, and others taking 
up men behind them. Nevertheless 
their weariness was excessive. 

They left Oxford on Monday 
night, and on Wednesday morning 
arrived within a mile of Basing; 
where a notice reached them that an 
auxiliary force which they had ex- 
pected from Winchester could not 
venture so far. This was a great 
disappointment, and broke all Co- 
lonel Gage’s measures. He had re-~ 
solved to attack the enemy on several 
points at once: he now determined 
to fall on them in one body. With 
this view he formed in battalion, and 
riding to every squadron to give 
them a proper address for the oc- 
casion (uttered with the grace of a 
hero and a cavalier), he commanded 
each of them to tie a white tape or 
handkerchief above the elbow of his 
right-arm, and giving the word, “ St. 
George!” prepared to march towards 
the house. The word and the signal of 
the handkerchief had been communi- 
cated to the marquess, lest in his 
sallies he should fall upon his friends. 
They had not marched far, when, 
upon a gentle rising, they perceived 
five cornets of horse standing in good 
order to receive them; and, before 
any impression could be made on 
these, the colonel had to pass through 
a lane lined with musqueteers. But 
he did pass. The horse, sustaining 
a good fire, charged the enemy home ; 
and, in spite of the known courage of 
Norton, drove them from the field. 
A free entrance into the house was 
gained on that side where the colonel 
aye only to salute the marquess, 
and to putin the ammunition he had 
brought with him. He retired to 
Basingstoke, where he found ample 
stores of provisions, of which he des- 
snag as much as he could find 

orses or carts to transport to the 
house, together with fourteen bar- 
rels of powder, some muskets, forty 
or fifty head of cattle, and above a 
hundred sheep. 

The marquess, thus recruited, con- 
tinued to defend his mansion; and the 
Royalists throughout the country 

ve it the appellation of Loyalty 

louse: yet, beneath its roof there 
beat one dastardly, dishonourable 
heart ; and the marquess discovered 
in his own brother, Lord Edward, 
a base plotter against himself and 
his sovereignan—that unworthy son of 
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a noble race having en to be- 
tray Basing House to the enemy. 
This scheme was disclosed by Sir 
Richard Greenvil, who was sent by 
the Parliament to take Basing ; but 
he, proving false to his employers, 
went to Oxford, where he apprised 
the king of the plot, and the con- 
spiracy was thence disclosed to the 
marquess, who immediately seized 
his brother, and all the other con- 
spirators, whom he punished, con- 
tenting himself with turning his bro- 
ther out of the house. 

The siege went on, but the enemy 
began to be grievously discouraged. 
Nevertheless, in Colonel Norton's 
absence, the acting colonel, Her- 
bert Morley, ambitious for the 
honour of taking Basing, thought 
proper, in the month of July, to 
summon the marquess. It was a 
fast day among the Royalists, when 
the following demand was sent in to 
the beleaguered castle :— 


** My Lord,—To avoid the effusion of 
Christian blood, I have thought fit to 
send your lordship this summons, to de- 
mand Basing House to be delivered to 
me for the use of the King and Parlia- 
ment. If this be refused, the ensuing 
inconveniences will rest upon yourself, | 
desire your speedy answer. And rest, 
my lord, 

“ Your humble servant, 
‘* Herpert Morey.” 


To which the following fearless 
reply was returned :— 


‘* Sir,—It is a crooked demand, and 
shall receive its answer suitable. I keep 
the house in the right of my sovereign, 
and will do it in despite of your forces. 
Your letter I will preserve in testimony 
of your rebellion. 

‘* WINCHESTER.” 


This letter was endorsed with the 
words, “Taste! haste! haste ! post 
haste.” It was greeted by Morley 
with a “choller,” which “ spoke 
from his gunnes.” Such is the ex- 
pression used in a journal of the 
siege, drawn up and printed under 
the authority of the marquess in the 
following year. 

For some days after this, the ene- 
my’s cannon played on the water- 
house ; whilst a bonfire in the park, 
and two vollies, bespoke the wel- 
come to Norton, who returned that 
day. 

The garrison were now becoming 
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exhausted. It was in vain that the 
marquess, by his bravery in con- 
tinual sallies, and by his admirable 
arrangements, tried to keep up the 
spirits of his men—their strength 
had given way. It became necessary 
to divide the duty from forty-eight 
hours into twenty-four,—the gentle- 
men and troopers sharing alike, and 
the gay cavaliers participating in the 
sallies with the foot soldiers, and 
going out with muskets or brownbili, 
as it happened ; keeping their horses 
for seven weeks fed with grass and 
sedge. “ Whilst in the nights they 
cut under command of the rebells’ 
workes with hazard of their lives.” 

The marquess, meantime, ran every 
risk, and exposed himself to danger 
with the coolness of a veteran. On 
the 3d of July, 1644, a musket- ball 
penetrated his clothes; a few days 
afterwards he was wounded. But 
his spirits remained undaunted. 

Perceiving it to be the intention of 
the rebels rather to starve than to 
storm the house, the sallies were re- 
sumed with a desperate energy; and 
the enemy now found it necessary to 
double their guard. “In the parke 
side,” writes the annalist of the siege, 
“their lines advance to our plat- 
formes, and their work by the wood 
forwarded ; liberally bestowing great 
shot, stones, and granades, of which 
they send us of three severall sortes, 
besides their hand granades.” Dutr- 
ing all these encounters, the enemy 
were fast diminishing in numbers. 
At length Colonel Norton abandoned 
the attack ; he was succeeded by Co- 
lonel Harvey, with no better fortune. 
Finally, Sir William Waller, “ the 
Conqueror,” as he was called, ad- 
vanced to beleaguer Basing House, 
with an army of seven thousand three 
hundred men. 

The eyes of all England were now 
turned upon this memorable siege ; 
and Charles, amid the various events 
of the war, found none so interesting. 
The Parliamentarians themselves re- 
verenced the fearless and disinterested 
marquess ; and ‘blushed,’ whilst 
they looked around in vain among 
their numerous partisans for a vo- 


lunteer who fought neither for glory 
nor spoil; who had every thing to 
lose and nothing to gain; and who 
had turned suddenly round from the 
tedious and painful redemption of 


his patrimony to ruin it in the cause 
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of his sovereign. Yet was this no 
matter of surprise, for the man who 
is faithful to his private trusts is ge- 
nerally certain to shine when the 
stern conflict between duty and in- 
terest calls him into a public career. 

Waller was repulsed by the bravery 
ofthe heroes of Basing, and his threats 
only heightened their courage. The 
<9 began to be deemed impregna- 

le; there was a conviction among 
the garrison that their defence was 
prospered by a Power higher than 
man. “Seldome,” observes the his- 
torian of the siege, “hath been a 
siege wherein the preservation of the 
lace more immediately might be 
imputed to the hand of God.” 

It was, however, destined that the 
cause of monarchy should, in this 
kingdom, fail for a season.’ The bat- 
tle of Naseby broke the spirits of the 
Royalists, and contributed to render 
Cromwell inyincible. Hitherto it 
seemed that “God had chosen the 
weak to confound the strong ;” but 
Basing was soon destined to fall—to 
be for ever razed off from the earth— 
for Cromwell advanced against it in 
person. 

The Marquess of Winchester, when 
apprised of the large force that was 
coming against him, seems to have 
felt that all was lost. Cromwell, 
well called the “ Conqueror,” had 
acquired that name, far less by his 
personal courage than by his deep 
policy and admirably clear intellect. 
His own regiment, “ Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides,” owed much to his instruction in 
military tactics ; they were men whose 
shrewd intellects he had cultivated 
before he led them to the field; still 
more, they were fanatics, into whose 
half - educated and presumptuous 
minds he had instilled that frantic 
enthusiasm which was at once their 
motive and their bond. He had 
tried their metal before he trusted 
them in combat. 

The sobriety of his troop, their 
hardy habits, their exact discipline, 
their fond attachment to their ge- 
neral, his intimate acquaintance with 
their names and characters, and the 
interest he professed to take in their 
wiiienall combined to cement that 
compact, without which no arm of 
flesh can prevail. And at the head 
of this regiment he appeared before 
Basing. 

The religion of the Ironsides, hows 
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ever expressive in phrases and fast- 
ings, was no guarantee of their 
mercy. Indeed, with all his great 
powers, extorting a reluctant admira- 
tion, with all his great and bene- 
ficial designs, when Protector, there 
never lived an English general on 
whose head the curses of posterity 
might rest with greater justice than 
on that of Cromwell. The dese- 
cration of Peterborough and Ely had 
already shewn which way Ais faith 
tended. 

The barbarities which he licensed 
in Ireland, “ where his progress was 
one of blood and misery,” attest that 
no sudden impulse, no flush of success, 
palliated his cruelty—it was a part 
of the man’s nature. 

With all his fiercer feelings excited, 
Cromwell marched upon Basing. 
Winchester and its castle were taken. 
This was on the 28th of September, 
or, as Cromwell calls it, “ the Lord’s- 
Day,” 1645. That city had sur- 
rendered, greatly to Cromwell's sa- 
tisfaction, for, as he wrote to the 
Speaker, “it is very likely it would 
have cost much blood to have gained 
it by storm.” Flushed with victory, 
“ the lieutenant -general,”—TI here 
borrow the words of Mr. Carlyle,— 
“ gathering all the artillery he can 
lay hold of, firing about two or three 
hundred shot at some given point, till 
he sees a hole made, and then storm- 
ing like a fire-flood—he, perhans, 
may manage it.” 

n the 14th of October, the fol- 
lowing memorable words were written 
by Cromwell to Lenthall, then Speak- 
er :—“ Sir, I thank God I can give 
you a good account of Basing.” It 
now remains a mournful task to re- 
cord those acts of destruction of which 
this “ good account” is composed. 

After the batteries were placed, 
the different posts were settled for 
“the storm,” for no terms of surren- 
der were proposed. In three different 
places was the assault made ; and, at 
six o'clock in the morning, the signal 
for firing was given. ‘The men fell 
on with great resolution and cheer- 
fulness; “and we took,” relates 
Cromwell, “ the two houses, without 
any considerable loss to ourselves.” 
When Colonel Pickering had stormed 
the new house, passed through, and 
had taken the gate off the old house, 
the besieged summoned a parley, 
which was refused. 
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In the meantime, an assault was 
made by two regiments on the strong- 
est work, where the marquess kept 
his court of guard. The garrison 
were driven out. ‘Then the besiegers 
drew their ladders after them, and 
got over another work and the house 
wall before they could enter. In 
this attack, Sir Hardrep Waller, who 
commanded one of Cromwell's regi- 
ments, was wounded. 

Then the troops rushed into the 
house, filled its courts, crowded into 
its chambers, and glutted the long- 
cherished vengeance of their leaders 
in that one dark hour. Above them 
rose the fine old towers which had so 
often defied them. 

In the several rooms, and about 
the house, lay seventy-four persons, 
butchered,—some at rest, others ex- 
piring in agonies; and these the 
brave and disinterested defenders of a 
failing cause. ‘There lay upon the 
ground Major Cuffle, a man of great 
account amongst the cavaliers, and a 
notorious papist : he was slain by the 
hands of Major Harrison, a godly and 
gallant gentleman — all know him; 
and Robinson the player, who, a little 
before the storm, was known to be 
mocking and scorning the Parliament 
and our army.” (Such are the words 
of Mr. Peters, who was employed to 
take a survey of Basing.) On this 
poor actor they took, indeed, a stern 
revenge for a few light words. In the 
midst of the carnage, eight or nine 
—— were seen “ running 
orth together” for aid. These fell 
into the hands of the common sol- 
diers. Whilst cries of anguish 
ascended to the roof of those cham- 
bers, once resounding to the cheerful 
voices ofan honoured and prosperous 
family, a lady, the daughter of a 
Dr. Griffith, raised her voice, and, 
by her railing, “provoked our sol- 
diers,” writes the saintly Peters, 
“into a further passion.” 

The work of pillage continued until 
Tuesday night, and rich was the booty. 
One soldier had one hundred and 
twenty pieces of gold for his share ; 
others, plate ; others, jewels. Among 
the rest, one got three bags of silver, of 
which he (not being able to keep his 
counsel) was soon pillaged by the 
rest. The stores of wheat and pro- 
visions in the house were sold at a 
high rate to the country people ; 
but the markets were soon over- 
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stocked, and the price fell. Indeed, 
provisions for years, rather than for 
months, were found in the cellars— 
“four hundred quarters of wheat ; 
bacon, divers rooms full, containing 
hundreds of flitches ; cheeses propor- 
tionable ; with oatmeal, beet pork, 
beer, divers cellars full, and very 
good.” To that Mr. Peters could 
bear testimony. 

After disposing of the eatables, the 
plunderers sold the household stuff ; 
many cartloads of valuable furniture 
being sent off into the country, and 
disposed of to the peasantry and farm- 
ers by poo What plunder left 
untouched, fire consumed. Owing to 
the neglect of the besieged in quench- 
ing a fireball, a conflagration ensued ; 
and now comes the greatest horror 
of this fearful scene. The soldiers 
had scarcely completed their pillage 
—they had taken from the windows 
the last iron bar—they had ripped all 
the lead from every gutter—they 
were almost sated with blood and 
spoil, when the avenging flames 
drove them from their work. But 
not on them alone were the terrors of 
thesceneimparted. From the vaults 
of the house cries for quarter arose 
from voices in agony, and were heard 
until stifled by the smoke, and hushed 
for ever. “ Our men,” writes Mr. 
Peters, “ could neither come to them, 
nor they to us.” Three hundred 
a were taken ;. a hundred 

odies were discovered lying beneath 
the rubbish of the buildings. 

In less than twenty hours, Basing 
House was but a heap of ruins. 
The fire raged fiercely, and with 
more than ordinary rapidity, leaving 
nothing but bare walls and chimneys. 
Well may Mr. Carlyle call this “a 
grim old scene!” although, blinded, 
as they of old were, by his wonderful 
idolatry of Seana and by his 
hatred (let us not call it zeal) of 
Romanism, he passes over this chef 
d’euvre of cruelty without a single 
comment of reprobation. 

What, during all this time, became 
of the Marquess of Winchester ? 
Previous to the storming of the 
castle, he had, it appears, “been 
pressed by Mr. Peters to yield it 
before it came to storm ;” upon which 
the hero broke out into a fury, and 
said, that “if the king had no more 
ground in England than Basing 
House, he would adventure it as 
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he did, and maintain it to the ut- 
termost,” But he was silenced, it 
seemed, by Mr. Peters’ arguments 
about the king and the parliament, 
and could only hope that “ the king 
might have a day again.” 

he marquess was made prisoner. 
According to a rare tract preserved 
amid much similar rubbish in the 
British Museum, he was found con- 
cealed in an oven, “numbering his 
beads very privately.” Whether this 
be true or not, sure it is that the 
brave marquess was seen animating 
his garrison to the very last. But 
who could resist such numbers, such 
discipline, and determination? The 
reflections of Mr. Peters on this event 
are truly edifying :—“ And thus the 
Lord was pleased, in a few hours, to 
shew us at mortal all earthly glory 
grows upon, and how just and 
ne the ways of God are, who 
takes sinners in their own snares, and 
lifteth up the hands of his despised 
people.” In a similar spirit is the 
tract before alluded to commenced. 
It shews the taste and temper of the 
party then triumphant. It is entitled 
A Looking-glass for the Popish Gar- 
risons, held forth in the Life and 
Death of Basing House, 1645, and 
begins thus: —“ What, my malig- 
nant friends! hang down your heads? 
Basing House taken without cere- 
mony? ‘Tis a miracle! What 
served the new-dubbed governor, 
Sir Robert Peak? What served the 
religious and mighty lord marquess ? 
Would he invoke none of the saints ? 
It is wonder, for the man was very 
serious at his devotions; no Pharisee, 
be assured !” 

In this manner were the conscien- 
tious Roman Catholics taunted by 
various bigots and political partisans. 
Cromwell lent himself to those low 
and slanderous attacks for his own 
purposes. One can never suppose 
that his intolerance was real: about 
as real, perhaps, as his religion. 

The night before the storming of 
Basing, he had passed chiefly in 
prayer. “He seldom,” writes Mr. 
Peters, “ fights without some text of 
Scripture to support him.” On that 
occasion he “rested on that blessed 
word of God, the eighth verse of the 
115th Psalm, ‘ They that made them 
are like unto them; so is every one 
that trusteth them; which, with 
some verses going before, was now 
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accomplished.” Thus armed with 
the most dangerous of all weapons, 
perverted religion, the general went 
forth to blast and to destroy. It issin- 
gular to find, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, an approving testimony to such a 
deed, to such hypocrisy —“ Not unto 
us, O Lord; not unto us, but unto 
thy name the glory.” “These words,” 
says Mr. Carlyle, quoting the whole 
of that fine and sacred passage which 
is commenced by those expressions, 
“were in Oliver's heart that night !” 
Basing was the twentieth garrison 
that had been taken by the Parlia- 
mentarian army that summer ; “ and 
I believe,” writes the odious Mr. 
Peters, “ most of them the answers 
to the prayers and trophies of the 
faith of some of God's servants.” 
The last closing act was to carry 
away from the ruins of Basing House 
the marquess’s own colours, the motto 
of which, Donec pax redeat terris, was 
the very motto adopted by King 
Charles on his coronation day. Mr. 
Peters received 200/. a-year for his 
services, and his letter was read in 
all pulpits on the following Sunday 
by order of the Parliament. 

It was the advice of Cromwell that 
Basing House should be suffered to 
fall wholly into decay. Whether he 
dreaded lest the associations of the 
old place should keep up the fuel of 
royalty in the hearts of the country 
people, or whether he thought that 
the enormities committed there had 
best be “interred with the bones” of 
those who lay mangled amid its ruins, 
or whether solely for the reasons 
which he stated to the Parliament, he 
judged it best to let it sink and fall 
away, we cannot judge. “I humbly 
offer to . thus wrote he to the 
Speaker Lenthall, “ to have this place 
utterly slighted for these following 
reasons: it will ask eight hundred 
men to manage it; it is no posi- 
tion; the country is poor about it; 
the place exceedingly ruined by our 
batteries and mortar pieces, and 
by a fire which fell upon the place 


* Milton’s beautiful but quaint epitaph must be familiar to our readers :— 


‘¢ This rich marble doth inter 
The honour’d wife of Winchester.’’ 
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since our taking it.” He, there- 
fore, recommends a garrison bein 
formed at Newbury, adding, “ an 
I believe the gentlemen of Sussex 
and Hampshire will, with more cheer- 
fulness, contribute to maintain a 
garrison on the frontier, than in their 
bowels, which will have less safety 
in it.” 

Accordingly, Basing House was to 
be carted away, and the following 
notice was put forth: “ Whosoever 
will come for brick and stone shall 
freely have the same for his pains.” 

The brave defender of Basing 
House suffered a long imprisonment 
in the Tower. Like Raleigh, he 
strove to lighten the pressure of his 
solitude by the indulgence of a lite- 
rary taste, and composed several 
treatises, of which almost all were 
published after his release. Among 
these may be enumerated The Gal- 
lery of Heroic Women, a translation 
from the French. He seems like- 
wise to have watched with deep in- 
terest the falling fortunes of his 
master, and to have mourned, as for 
a brother, over every true man who 
laid down his life for the cause. 

At last his enemies released him, 
and he retired to his estate of 
Englefield, where, in the year 1674, 
he expired, having lived to see the 
Restoration, and to be taught, with 
many others, that there was no gra- 
titude in princes, at least in princes 
of the house of Stuart. 

The Marquess of Winchester mar- 
ried, in succession, three wives. His 
first was that Lady Jane Savage of 
whom Francis Howell, who taught her 
Spanish, said, “that Nature and the 
Graces exhausted all their treasures 
and skill in framing the exact model 
of female perfection; and upon 
whom, in the seclusion of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Milton com- 
posed his well-known epitaph.* She 
died in child-bed of her third son, at 
the early age of twenty-three.t His 
choice fell next upon the Lady Ho- 
nora, daughter of Richard Burgh, 


+ ‘* Summers three times eight save one 
She had told; alas! too soon, 
After so short time of breath, 
To house with darkness and with death.’’ 


Thus runs her epitaph. The poet goes on to say :— 
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earl of St. Albans, and grandaughter 
of that great statesman, Sir Francis 
Walsingham ; and, lastly, on her 
demise, he took to wife Isabella 
Howard, the daughter of Viscount 
Stafford, and a descendant of that 
Duke of Buckingham who, on account 
of his unfortunate connexion with 
the blood-royal, is called, in Dry- 
den’s epitaph to Lord Winchester, 
Prince Edward Stafford. 

The end of this brave nobleman 
was peaceful and holy. Let us see 
how it fared, in their latter days, 
with the principal actors in the 
tragedy of Basing. 

Harrison, who, as Sir Walter Scott 
expresses it, “ had followed the man 
Cromwell as close as the bull-dog 
follows his master,” is known to have 
expired in all the agonies of retribu- 
tive justice — retributive even upon 
earth. ‘That he was a fanatic, half 
mad, a compound of avarice and 
hypocrisy, and of a blind enthusiasm, 
seems the only palliative; a fifth- 
monarchy man, ready ».¢ the bidding 
of his crafty and most sagacious 
leader to “ pluck down. from his high 
place the man whom they call Speaker, 
even as he lent a poor hand to pluck 
down the man whom they call King.” 
It is impossible to dissever one’s 
impressions of this misguided wretch 
from the incomparable portrait of 
him in Woodstock. That portrai- 
ture appears, in the main, to have 
been founded on truth. The self- 
deceiving, yet remorseful culprit, 
startled by a dream, harrowed and 
appalled by a shadow—the successful 
plunderer, conscious of a worm 
within that never could die, whilst the 
remembrance of Robinson the player, 
whom he brutally slew at Basing, 
held its seat in his brain. These 
are all depicted by Walter Scott, 
upon authorities so scattered, that 
it were difficult to trace them. Scott 
may not be the truest historian, but 
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he is the best historical painter that 
ever wrote in English. 

The details of Cromwell’s last 
years are verified, and afford copious 
proofs of the retribution which falls 
— the heads of the merciless, 
when seemingly the most prosperous. 
In the words of Hume, “ All his acts 
of policy were exhausted; and having 
so often, by fraud and false pretences, 
deceived every party, and almost 
every individual, he could no longer 
hope, by repeating the same profes- 
sions, to meet with equal confidence 
and regard.” 

The consciousness of this truth, 
added to the intrusion of painful re- 
collections, affected, there is no doubt, 
even the strong mind and animal 
spirits of Cromwell. His mother, 
who died in 1654, presented a sort of 
type of his own secret fears. She 
was never satisfied unless she heard 
of him twice a-day; she could not 
conquer her fears of his being as- 
sassinated. When the sound of a 
pistol-shot reached her ears, she ex- 
claimed, “ My son is shot!” What 
mattered it that these terrors came 
to her maternal and affrighted heart, 
sleeping or waking, beneath the rich 
canopies of Whitehall, where she 
witnessed her son’s exaltation? 
They were such terrors as render the 
brightest scenes terrible, the richest 
luxuries loathsome. 

That the Protector never knew 
one moment's peace, that his fears 
were continual and well-founded, 
there is every proof. But in the 
illness and death of his daughter, 
Mrs. Claypole, was the bitterest of 
his trials. With what emotions he 
stood by her bedside, heard her re- 
proaches for his wickedness, and 
strove vainly to believe them only 
the ravings of delirium, it is not eas 
toexplain. Sinking under a wretched, 
consuming disease; haunted by per- 
petual alarm walking abroad; at 


** Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her with a lovely son.’’ 


But, when with second hopes she goes, Atropos, and not Lucina, came to her 


childbirth :— 


‘* But, whether by mischance or blame, 
Atropos for Lucina came ; 
And, with remorseless cruelty, 
Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree ; 
The hapless babe, before its birth, 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth.’’ 
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home, amid the happy and the 

free, with a coat of mail under- 

neath his clothes, a pair of loaded 
istols at his belt ; can it be doubted 
ut that his career formed his own 

Ss Basing House and 
is victims there were avenged ? 


What an existence! He watched 


every expression of countenance or 
language in others, “ especially if 
t 


hey seemed joyful.” He never came 
back from any place the way he 
went; never travelled on the com- 
mon road: he sped along as if pur- 
sued; he had many different locks 
and keys for his house and chambers ; 
he in slept long in the same 
apartment, and never in any that had 
not several doors, and access to them 
by two or three back-stairs. Guards 
ere were in all of them. What 
bed-rooms, what repose, what awak- 
enings! Then it was his constant 
custom to change his residence, as if 
in new scenes to seek security, or to 
find that tranquillity which he was 
never more to know. His coach was 
known afar off by, the galloping of 
the horses, and the guards crowding 
around it, within it, about it. At one 
time, he thought he was to be stabbed ; 
at another time, poisoned. He re- 
doubled his precautions, and those 
who waited on him, and who had 
formerly only swords at their sides, 
were now to wear pistols. What 
attendants! What repasts must they 
have been, waited on by creatures 
looking like armed bravoes! Reason 
began to totter; his hand shook 
when he wrote his signature; and 
there were times when the Protector 
ran round and about the house and 
into the garden like one distracted, or 
rode out with little company, shrink- 
ing from the converse of happier 
spirits than his own. The attempt 
of Lyndercombe to blow up White- 
hall, by introducing combustibles into 
the chapel, taught him a new source 
of panic. Where was the unhappy, 
proscribed wretch to rest ? 

His appearance was still that of a 
man in health, and young for his 
age—fifty-nine. But the strength of 
that mighty frame, which had en- 
dured so many hardships, was under- 
mined by his previous course of life, 
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and by his inward consciousness of 
its failure in promoting any per- 
manent result to his country. Often 
was he heard to utter, with a sigh, 
these words,—“ A burden too heavy 
for man!” referring to his labours 
of hand and head, his toils, his perils, 
his sorrows. 

At last he was released. It is 
true that on his death-bed his spirits 
were buoyed up by a false, fanatical 
hope, and a distorted view of those 
holy truths upon which his life had 
been a libel. But what of that? 
Did that circumstance lessen the true 
miseries of his situation? It was in 
vain that long fasts and public prayers 
were held; in vain that his preachers 
declared, as a message i the 
Almighty, that he should recover; 
in vain that he himself had declared 
that from the same inscrutable source 
assurance had been given that he 
should be restored—he died. No 
remorse was expressed by him, even 
to the last; but that fatal self-de- 
lusion—that awful trust—was it not 
more dreadful to witness than even 
the most fearful pangs of conscience ? 
Amid the howlings of a most de- 
structive tempest passed away that 
benighted spirit,—so glorious in many 
of its attributes, so mean, so base, in 
some. As he lay expiring, beneath 
his very windows trees were torn up 
in St. James's Park, ships were dashed 
against the coasts, and houses shat- 
tered to the ground,— 


‘* His last breath shakes our isle, 
And trees uncut fall for his funeral pile.”’ 


“ He died,” said Carrington, one 
of his satellites, “in a bed of bau- 
bles and on a pillow of caskets; and 
though the wreaths of the imperial 
laurel which environed his head did 
wither at the groans of his agony, it 
was only to make place for a richer 
diadem which was prepared for him 
in Heaven.” Such was the incense 
which now defiled his grave, as it 
had disgraced his career in life. 

How different all this to the calm, 
holy, retired close of the good Mar- 
quess of Winchester’s irreproachable 
existence! As he sowed, so did he 
reap. 
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‘* Fine thoughts are wealth, for the right use of which 
Men are, and ought to be, accountable,— 
lf not to Thee, to those they influence : 
Grant this, we pray Thee, and that all who read 
Or utter noble thoughts may make them theirs, 
And thank God for them, to the betterment 
Of their succeeding life.”.—Ba1Ley’s Festus. 


Cicero calls a library “the soul of a 
house!” ‘Beside a library,” says 
Professor Davis, “ how poor are all the 
other greatest deeds of men! Look at 
that wall of motley calf-skin, open 
those slips of inked rags—who would 
fancy them as valuable as the rows of 
stamped cloth in a warehouse? Yet 
Aladdin's lamp was a child’s kalei- 
doscope in comparison. There the 
thoughts and deeds of the most effi- 
cient men during three thousand years 
are emauiaiel and every one who 
will learn a few conventional signs— 
twenty-four (magic) letters—can pass 
at pleasure from Plato to Napoleon, 
from the Argonauts to the Affghans, 
from the woven mathematics of La 
Place to the mythology of Egypt 
and the lyrics of Burns.” 

Bacon compares books to ships, 
and says, “If ships are to be 
commended, how much more are 
letters to be magnified, which, as 
ships, pass through the vast seas of 
time, and make ages so distant par- 
— in the wisdom, illuminations, 
and inventions, the one of the other.” 


Plutarch tells us, with great quaint- 
ness, “ that we ought to regard books 
as we do sweetmeats; not wholly to 
aim at the pleasantest, but chiefly to 
respect the wholesomeness ; not for- 
bidding either, but approving the 


latter most.” While Milton, in sub- 
limer mood, calls a good book “ the 
precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit!” Seneca terms books “his 
friends ;” and hints somewhere that 
we should be alike careful in 
choosing our most intimate com- 
panions. Certain it is that we make 
acquaintance with very many books 
in the course of our lives, and form 
close friendships with but few—those 
few, perhaps, exercising a secret and 
powerful influence over our future 
destinies. So that the old adage 
may be reversed, and changed into— 
“Tell me what books you read, and 
I will tell you what you are.” 

“Of all priesthoods, aristocracies, 
and governing classes at present 


extant in the world,” observes Car- 
lyle, “there is no class comparable 
for importance to the priesthood of 
the writers of books!” And the 
good Jean Paul Richter evidently 
understood all the sacred responsi- 
bilitics of that priesthood, when he 
tells us so simply, and yet with such 
a beautiful moral, that “ Herder and 
Schiller both proposed to be sur- 
= in their youth. But Provi- 

ence said No, there are deeper 
wounds than those of the body; and 
both became authors.” “It is in- 
deed,” says Mrs. Child, “a blessed 
mission to write books which abate 
prejudices, unlock the human heart, 
and make the kindly sympathies 
flow freely.” And oh, how pleasant 
to read such! 

Book-love is a home-feeling—a 
sweet bond of family union—and a 
never-failing source of domestic en- 
joyment. It sheds a charm over the 
quiet fireside, unlocks the hidden 
sympathies of human hearts, be- 
guiles the weary hours of sickness 
or solitude, and unites kindred 
spirits in a sweet companionship of 
sentiment and idea. It shedsa gentle 
and humanising influence over its 
votaries, and woos even sorrow it- 
self into a temporary forgetfulness. 

Book-love is the good angel that 
keeps watch by the poor man’s 
hearth, and hallows it; saving him 
from the temptations that lurk be- 
yond its charmed circle ; giving him 
new thoughts and noble aspirations, 
and lifting him, as it were, from the 
mere mechanical drudgery of his 
every-day occupation. The wife 
blesses it, as she sits smiling and 
sewing, alternately listening to her 
husband's voice, or hushing the 
child upon her knee. She blesses it 
for keeping him near her, and 
making him cheerful, and manly, 
and kind-hearted, —albeit under- 
standing little of what he reads, and 
reverencing it for that reason all the 
more in him. 

Book-love is a magician! and 
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carries us with one touch of its fair 

wand whithersoever it will. We 
fling ourselves down in delicious 
abandonment, and are straightway 
transported to the far-off East—the 
land of our wildest day-dreams! 
We visit spots hallowed by Scripture 
and tradition—our hearts burn 
within us !—we join the slow cara- 
van of the desert;— we toil — we 
thirst—we exult like Hagar, when 
God opened her eyes in the wilder- 
ness of Beersheba, and she beheld 
“a well of water!” We visit the 
Pyramids of Egypt—we wander by 
the dark and sullen waters of the 
Dead Sea. Suddenly the spell 
changes—we are once again in Old 
England— England with its lakes 
and mountains—its quiet scenery— 
its sweet cottage-homes!—or La Belle 
France—the undiscovered plains of 
China—the sunny skies of Italy—or 
the frozen regions of the North 
Pole! We have only to express a 
wish and it is realised, and to choose 
our own companions among the 
gifted of the earth. A quiet “Day 


in the Woods” with our favourite 
Miller—a country walk with Miss 


Mitford — or, are we in a wilder 
mood, a visit to Fairyland itself! 
There is nothing that this great 
magician, aided by his attendant 
sprites, cannot compass. 

Book-love is also an artist. Where 
its glowing tints are true to nature 
it is impossible that they should 
ever fade or die out, and succeeding 
ages gaze upon them with an ever 
fresh delight.. It is not only a por- 
trait and landscape-painter, but can 
portray the mind as well as the 
features, and that with such admira- 
ble and life-like distinctness that the 
sketch may be recognised in an in- 
stant. The most highly finished 
and carefully worked-up productions 
of this wonderful artist are called 
“Biographies.” “Poetry,” it has 
been beautifully said, “can paint 
whole galleries in a page, while her 
sister, Art, requires heaps of canvass 
to render a few of her poems visible.” 
Spenser was a great painter; while 
the terrific grandeur of some of 
Milton’s conceptions is inimitable. 
Crabbe took his sketches from rural 
life. Keats has left us some sweet 
cabinet pictures, full of high promise. 
Byron, whose productions have been, 
perhaps, more copied and admired 
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than those of any other artist, drew 
with great power and freedom; but 
his colours want subduing and soften- 
ing down. Wordsworth paints en- 
tirely from nature, and has estab- 
lished a school of his own. There 
remains a long list of artists now 
living, whom we could easily name; 
but enough has been said to illustrate 
this part of our subject. 

Book-love is a physician! and has 
many a healing balm to relieve, even 
where it cannot cure, the weary sick- 
ness of mind and body—many a 
powerful opiate to soothe us into a 
sweet and temporary forgetfulness. 
In cases of lingering convalescence, 
its aid is invaluable. Great watch- 
fulness is, however, necessary with 
regard to the purchase of the afore- 
said medicine, for the want of which, 
a slow and subtle poison has not un- 
ey been administered. Un- 
fortunately there is no law to forbid 
the makers and venders of such 
dangerous compounds from suffering 
them to go forth into the world 
without some such caution to the 
heedless and unwary, as men think 
proper to observe with regard to the 
sale of arsenic and other destructive 
ingredients—not half so much to be 
dreaded as the poison to which we 
have alluded. 

Book-love is a preacher! Our 
hearts melt beneath its calm and 
gentle teachings—so still, so voice- 
less, so replete with wisdom! It tells 
us truths that we could not bear to 
hear from living lips. It pleads and 
wrestles with our prejudices and in- 
firmities. It beguiles us of tears 
that have little of sorrow in them, and 
anon makes us smile amid our weep- 
ing. It leads us to the “ Book of 
Life ;” and, under the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, becomes our 
guide, not only in the wilderness of 
the world, but through the dark 
valley of the Shadow of Death! 

There is a strange, sometimes a 
sad, pleasure in recalling the loves of 
our youthful days. 

‘Merry books, once read for pastime, 
If ye dared to read again, 
Only memories of the last time 
Would swim darkly up the brain.” 

Robinson Crusoe, unpresentable as 
he now appears in his rough and 
shaggy coat of skins, was one of our 
first loves! How our hearts thrilled 
within us when he discovered the 
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prints of naked feet in the yellow 
sand! Then there was Paul and 
Virginia, so exquisitely simple—so 
sweetly plaintive, that it was a 
luxury to weep. The Arabian Nights, 
full of the wild and wonderful, even 
to weariness— but, somehow, we 
never grew weary in those days. 
Griselda—not the Griselda of the 
German dramatist, Friedrich Halm, 
so ably translated by Q. E. D.—but 
our own English Griselda—the ideal 
of patient womanhood. 


‘* Willing to suffer, droop, and die, 
Do all things—bv’ resent /’’ 


When we are young we enjoy; 
and it is only in after years that we 
begin toanalyse. The story of Gri- 
selda is, no doubt, exaggerated in 
conception and details; but it is 
true to nature—woman’s nature 
more especially. Few are called 


upon for such singular demonstra- 
tions of a lowly and loving obedi- 
ence; but there are many Griseldas 
in the world nevertheless — as pa- 
tient, as devoted, as self-sacrificing; 
bearing each her burthen of trials, 
diversified oy by time and circum- 


stances, with the same meck, forgiv- 
ing spirit. The strong love in Gri- 
selda’s heart cast out all pride; and 
the beautiful moral of this most 
touching history is wholly lost in 
the German version. 

But we must not omit our chief 
favourite—everybody’s favourite— 
The Pilgrim's Progress. We have 
somewhere read a charming story 
of a little child who knew nothing 
of allegory, and, taking it all for 
reality, actually commenced her pil- 
grimage through the wicket-gate in 
her father’s grounds. How natural 
that was! We love to think of 
the many weary and yet happy 
pilgrims still travelling homeward 
even to this day. The Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay stands last but 
not least on our list, valued for its 
quiet pathos and deep religious feel- 
ing, as well as for the sake of one 
whose gift it was. Many and vari- 
ous are the several links in the 
golden chain of memory and associ- 
ation. 

We have known Book-love to be 
independent of the author, and lurk 
in a few charmed words traced upon 
the title-page by a once familiar 
hand—words of affectionate remem- 
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brance, rendered, it may be, by 
change and bereavement, inexpres- 
sibly dear! Flowers in books are a 
sweet sign, and there is .a moral in 
their very withering. Pencil-marks 
in books frequently recall scenes, 
and sentiments, and epochs in young 
lives that never come again. The 
faint line portrays passages that 
struck us years ago with their 
mournful beauty, and have since 
passed into a prophecy. Thoughts 
and dreams that seem like a mockery 
now are thus shadowed out. But 
memory’s leaves are not all blanks, 
or tear-stained, but interwoven, 
thank God, with many a bright 
page. Pencil-marks in books have 
sweet as well as sad recollections 
connected with them. We point 
them out to one another, and call to 
mind particular periods in our past 
lives. They also serve to register 
the change that has gradually and 
imperceptibly stolen over our own 
thoughts and feelings. 

There are some books which 
forcibly recall calm and tranquil 
scenes of by-gone happiness. We 
hear again the gentle tones of a once 
familiar voice long since hushed. 
We can remember the very passage 
where the reader paused awhile to 
play the critic, or where that elo- 
quent voice suddenly faltered, and 
we all laughed to find ourselves weep- 
ing, and were sorry when the tale or 
the poem came to an end. Books 
read for the first time at some parti- 
cular place or period of our existence 
may thus become hallowed for ever- 
more, or we love them because others 
loved them also in by-gone days. 

Posthumous works are the very 
saddest of all books. They are too 
sacred for blame, and come too late 
for praise. We were once called 
upon to edit and complete the un- 
finished manuscript of a late cele- 
brated writer. Whe stern realities of 
death had broken suddenly in upon 
the fictitious joys and sorrows of a 
beautiful romance, snapping asunder 
the subtle chain of thought, and 
leaving it like the recorded fragment 
ofa dream. It was a mournful task, 
but not without its moral. 

But what shall we say of the 
author's own book—the embodied 
ideal that has haunted him from his 
youth upwards, realised at length in 
a tangible form—the altar upon 
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which he has poured out the richest 
treasures of his intellect—the great 
poem of his life!—a spirit self- 
created by the power of his own 
genius, and sent forth on a mission 
of good or evil to his fellow men, 
and whose influence must survive 
his own? The author gives his 
volume of thoughts to the world, 
but retains the key for himself. No 
one else may ever trace the faint 
line of demarcation between truth 
and fiction, imagination and experi- 
ence—the es that were writ- 
ten in tears, or the scenes and events 
which gave rise to them. Scarcely 
a page or a chapter but has its 
memories for him. Or it may serve 
to recall the wild dreamings of 
youthful ambition—talents wasted, 
misdirected, or buried in the earth, 
awakening a vain lament for the 
“ might have been !” 

Books written by those with whom 
it has been our happy privilege to 
dwell in close companionship and 
sweet interchange of sentiment and 
idea are exceedingly precious. In 
reading them, we converse, as it 
were, with the author in his happiest 
mood, recognise the rare eloquence 
to which we have often sat and lis- 
tened spell-bound, and feel proud to 
find our affectionate and reverential 
homage confirmed by the unanimous 

laudits of the world. The golden 
ey, before mentioned, has been 
iven into our keeping, and we un- 
ock at will the sacred and hidden 
recesses of Genius and association. 

Book-love, in its simplest and 
holiest form, may occasionally be 
met with in quiet country places, 
more especially in Scotland; and 
clinging about things well worthy of 
its deepest reverence. We can re- 
member a r old woman who, 
with little romance but much right 
feeling, would never suffer any 
thing to be placed upon her Bible, 
except, perhaps, a flower. And 
this is by no means an uncom- 
mon instance. The Bible is the 
treasure of the poor, the light and 
ornament of their humble dwellings. 
Thanks be to God, it is a treasure 
within the reach of the very poorest! 

Years ago, there st a little 
cottage, situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of Wiltshire,—the inmates 
of which knew us well. It could 
boast of no furniture beyond a table 
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and a few wooden chairs; but the 
old family Bible, with its green baize 
cover, lay on that table, and its owner 
would often say that she wanted no- 
thing else. One long, hard winter, we 
missed it from its accustomed place ; 
and during the weary months of 
sickness that succeeded, it was ever 
by the bedside or on the pillow of 
the meek and patient sufferer, who 
fell asleep at length with the bright 
smiles of faith u pon her countenance, 
and her pale finger still. resting on 
one of its most beautiful promises. 
Many a summer flower has bloomed 
and withered upon her lowly and 
nameless grave in the village church- 
yard; but the Bible lies in its old 
place, and has succeeded in soothing 
and blessing the survivors. “I was 
sadly cast down at one time,” said 
her eldest daughter, and the sole 
support of the bereaved family for 
many years. “My burden was 
greater than I could bear, until I 
opened my Bible, and it seemed as 
though my dear mother still pointed 
out where my only strengthlay. It 
was the hand of God!” Her eyes 
were bent down reverently upon the 
volume before her ; and we felt that 
the Book-love in that young heart 
was a sacred and hallowed thing. 

It was Book-love in its highest 
and sublimest sense, that caused the 
English Bible at the time of the Re- 
formation to be everywhere received 
with an ecstacy of joy wholly in- 
credible save to those who witnessed 
it. Many learned to read in their 
old age, that they might have the 
pleasure of instructing themselves 
from its inspired pages. Apprentices 
kept it hidden under the straw of 
their beds; and the most delicate 
maidens were ready to part with life 
itself rather than yield up this pre- 
cious treasure. In the dead of night 
it was brought from its place of 
concealment, beneath floors or from 
behind secret panels, and read aloud, 
while all listened in breathless at- 
tention. With the Bible in one 
hand, and a drawn sword in the 
other to guard them, persecuted 
Christians met at strange hours in 
woods and glens, beneath the blue 
sky and the bright stars of Heaven. 
We are told by the author of Cran- 


mer’s ~ and Times, “that very 
y 


frequently, when the services of the 
Sabbath were over,—and these were 
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generally prolonged until sun- 
set,—a group collected to hear the 
Bible read in the churchyard, seat- 
ing themselves on the mossy stones, 
or the mounds covered with. fresh 
grass, to listen to those solemn and 

autiful words—‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live!’” But we are soaring far 
above our subject, and feel that we 
want a new name for the strong love 
implanted by God himself in the 
hearts of the saints and martyrs of 
old times. 

A Hymn-book may also become 
an object of affectionate veneration, 
even in old age. Hymns are the 
first things we learn, and generally 
the last to be forgotten. They bring 
back memories of our innocent child- 
hood, and we weep with Hood to 
find ourselves further off from Heaven 
than we were then. ‘They recall the 
death -beds of little children, or those 
of riper age, to whom those sweet 
hymns used to be as “songs in the 
night,” and who are singing now in 
Heaven! We have an old hymn- 
book which we would not part with 
for its weight in gold! so bright and 
golden are the recollections inter- 
woven with its solemn and sacred 
melodies. 

Neither must we forget to mention, 
in connexion with this part of our 
subject, the Prayer-book, which we 
once thought it such an honour to be 
permitted to carry, and looked upon 
with a loving reverence that years 
have had no power to abate. But 
the bright binding and the gilded 
leaves have become tarnished and 
time-stained—ay, and tear-stained— 
since then. The sweet voice is hushed 
that mingled with ours in prayer and 
psalm. God forgive us if we some- 
times forgot to pray in listening to 
its gentle responses ; forevery Prayer- 
book has its associations. 

Leigh Hunt tells us, that his love 
of books is so great, that he has “a 
fond custom of writing + one in 
—- to a desk, although he 

gs to say, for dignity’s sake, he has 
a desk!” and observes, with great 
truth, that “it is not at all necessary 
to love many books in order to love 


Book-Love. 
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them much. How natural it was,” 
writes he, “in C. L. to give a kiss to 
an old folio, as I once saw him do to 
Chapman’s Homer.” Yes, it was 
very natural! And we have done 
the same thing ourselves before now 
—only not to Chapman’s Homer. 

Petrarch died with his head restin 
on a book; and many have envi 
him a death so much in unison with 
his poetical and romance-loving life. 
For ourselves, dearly as we like 
books, and romance too, for the 
matter of that, there is but one on 
which we desire to lean at such an 
hour ; and, resting on its sweet pro- 
mises of redeeming grace, so pass 
away in peace! The poor woman, in 
her little cottage in Wiltshire, was 
more to be envied than the great 
Italian poet, much as there has been 
said and sung about the latter. And 
this brings us back to Seneca and our 
old hypothesis—that Book-love, like 
all hae love, is capable of exercising 
a deep and lasting influence over the 
minds of its votaries, either for good 
or evil; and that it behoves us to 
be very careful in the selection of 
those who are to be the companions 
of our solitary hours, and the silent 
modellers of our future thoughts 
and lives. 

Book-love is the spirit of hearth 
and homestead! the great agent of 
civilisation and refinement, or, as we 
have elsewhere endeavoured to shew 
—an enchanter !—an artist !—a phy- 
sician!—and apreacher! Its minis- 
ters are “a glorious priesthood ! "— 
its worshippers a countless multi- 
tude of all ages and countries. Here 
and there false teachers have risen 
ups and clouds of bewildering so- 
phistry and error are ever darkening 
and sweeping over its clear hemi- 
sphere; and it is for this reason that 
we would have all upon their 
guard lest they should be tempted to 
make shipwreck of this most sweet 
faith. 

“ A blessing,” writes Harriet Mar- 
tineau, “upon all writers of voyages 
and travels!” A blessing, say we, 
upon Book-love, and Book-lovers, 
and Book-writers, all over the world! 
—so that their aim be the good, the 
beautiful, and the true! 
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A LONG NIGHT AND A LONG STORY. 


No. III. 


Soon after the conclusion of the last 
story of ‘‘ Seeing the Devil,” with 
which Miss Lucy expressed herself 
so much dissatisfied, the company 
cepanetes for the night. The storm 
still raged with unabated fury, and 
the prospect of its continuance for 
another day quite exhausted the 
patience of Mr. Richardson. He 
stretched out both his legs and his 
arms, and expanded his jaws to their 
fullest extent, and proclaimed the 
day to have been the most tiresome 
he ever spent in his life. 

“TI never saw one that was too 
long to home,” he said, “ for I can 
always find enough to do. Fine 
days, rainy days, and stormy days, 
are all alike to me. Out-doors or 
in-doors, a body needn't be idle; 
but, away from home, with your 
head like horned cattle, fastened 
in the stanchels, a-chewing of the 
cud, or sitting before the fire, a- 
working as hard as you can, turning 
one thumb over the other, is dull 
music, It makes a slow day of it, 
and this has been about the longest 
lever passed; though, after all, it ain't 
to be named with an endless night I 
once spent. It was longer than you, 
Broadcloth, who are only five feet 
nothin’, and something beyond me, 
who am six feet and a considerable 
eo to spare; and, before we part, 

will tell you how and when it was. 

“In the fall of 1820, I think it 
was, when I lived to the head of 
Bear River, I took a notion into 
ya head one day to go out a moose- 
calling ; so I strapped on my pow- 
der-horn and shot-bag, and put some 
balls into my pocket, and took a 
trifle to eat with me, and sot off 
alone into the woods. Well, first I 
visited one mooseground, and then 
another, and I never see them so 
scarce in all my life; and, at last, 
by the end of the third day, I got 
off ever so far from home away to 
the southward, and my provisions 
got out, and I couldn't see bird nor 


beast, nor any thing to feed on, and 
I was amost starved, that’s a fact. 
Says I to wget, says I, ‘Shall I go 
back while I’m able, or shall I hold 
on and trust luck ?’ and, seein’ that I 
never failed yet, I thought I wouldn't 
ive in, but persevere; so I drew m 
elt tighter round y stomach, which 
was pretty empty, I do assure you, 
and pushed on to a place where I 
thought I couldn't fail to find moose; 
and all I had to feed upon after the 
second morning was the inside bark 
and juice and scrapings of wild pop- 
lars. In the spring, a body might 
live on it for a week, I do suppose; 
but in the fall, it’s kind of dry and 
stringy, and hard fare, you may de- 
pend. At last night came, and I 
began to call the moose again. 
“This is the way, stranger,” he 
said, addressing me: “ you fold up a 
iece of birch-bark like a short speak- 
ing-trumpet, as I fold this paper, 
and then go like the voice of the 
cow-moose — this fashion :” and 
he uttered some extraordinary low- 
ings, which Miss Lucy pronounced 
very horrid and disagreeable, but 
which Barclay and others eulogised 
as capital imitations; “and then,” 
he said, “ if there is a herd in the 
neighbourhood, one or more of the 
leaders are sure to answer it, and 
come to the spot where the sound 
rises. Well, I had been at this sport 
so long, and been out of food such 
a length of time, I was quite weak 
and hardly able to call; but, how- 
somever, call I did; and, bymeby, 
I heard a great whapping fellor come 
thrashing and crashing, and rearing 
and tearing, along through the trees, 
as easy as if he was moving through 
tall grass, and I was getting ready 
to have a shot at him, as soon as he 
stood still to blow, and snort, and 
listen again, or as he past on, when 
the first thing I knew was he went 
right slap over me, and trod me 
under foot, knocking the wind out 
of me, and nearly breaking every 
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rib in my body. Thinks I to my- 
self, what under the sun shall I do 
now? I am e’en amost starved to 
death: every created thing seems to 
keep out of my way except one, and 
that one wants to teach me to kee 
out of his; and if I ain’t starved, 
ain't quite sure I ain't bruised to death. 
Just then I heard an owl hoot, and 
although they ain’t very good to eat 
at no time, they are better than 
nothin’ to a starving man. So I lay 
down on my back, and began to in- 
veigle him ; for I have been so much 
in the woods, I can imitate every 
sound that’s in them,—when, look- 
ing up, what should I see but a pair 
of bright eyes in the tree above me, 
and I let slip, and down came a por- 
cupine. What a godsend that was! 
didn't he get out of his jacket and 
trousers in double quicktime! There 
never was a gentleman got a good 
warm fire made up for himself at 
such short notice, I know; and didn’t 
raw fat meat taste, for the first time, 
better than that that’s well done! 
Arter that, I lay down and took a 
nap, and gin up the moose hunt, and 
mended next day to start for a cross 
road that I expected to reach by 
night, where I knew a settler, one 
Increase Card, lived, and where I 
could put up and refresh a bit. 
Well, when morning came, I sot off, 
and, as is always the case in this 
world, when you don’t care a morsel 
about things, you can have lots of 
them ; and, when you do, you can't 
get them for love or money. So, 
the next day, I shot partridges for 
my breakfast, and partridges for my 
dinner, and let other fellows run, as 
sodger officers do desarters, without 
looking arter them; and, when I 
least expected, it came all of a sudden 
on a moose, and shot him just as I 
reached the road. 

“ About seven o'clock, not very 

long after sundown, I came to the 
house of Increase Card, leg-weary, 
foot-sore, and near about beat out. 
+ “* Crease, said I, ‘ my boy, how 
are you? I never was so glad to see 
any one afore in all my life, for I'm 
all but used up. Have you got a 
drop of rum in the house?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ sais he, ‘I have; and, 
pulling out a large stone bottle from 

is closet,— 

“ * Here’s a little, said he; * wait 
till I get you some water.’ 
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“ * T guess I won't spoil two 
things,’ oud I, and I ol ay 
a tumbler of the naked truth, and 
drank it off like wink. ‘ Now,’ says 
I, ‘ one good turn deserves another. 
Tll take a glass of water, if you 
choose, for I always like to see the 

uality go first. Well, we sot by 
the fire and talked over farming and 
crops, and politics and old times, and 
what not, and cooked some moose 
steaks, and eat and cooked, and 
cooked and eat, as fast as contract- 
work, and then went to bed. But 
afore I left the room, Increase said,— 
* Steve, sais he, ‘ Miss Card, my 
wife, and the little ones, are gone to 
Capersues to see her father, old Cap- 
tain Salmon. I am going after them 
afore day to-morrow, to fetch them 
back in the waggon. Do you just 
help yourself in the morning to 
whatever you want, and rake up the 
fire carefully, and put the house-key 
under the step of the door.’ 

“* Why, Crease,’ said I, ‘ was 
your wife a Salmon? I never knowed 
that afore.’ 

“ ¢ Yes,’ sais he, ‘ one of the Sal- 
mons of Tusket, old Captain Noah's 
daughter.’ 

* ¢ You shewed your sense,’ sais I; 
‘they are the best fish going ; and I 
see you know how to eanage her, 
too. You have given her the line, 
let her run off the whole length of 
it, and now are a-reeling of her up, 
and a-going to slip a landing-net 
under her, bag her, and fetch her 
home. It’s the only way with women 
and fish. If you snub ‘em too short, 
they spring and flounce like the 
devil—tangle the line, or break it, 
and race right off. You warn’t born 
yesterday, I see. How many young 
salmon-trout have you?’ 

‘s¢ Two,’ sais he. 

“* Ah! said I,‘ your name is 
capital bait to a coasting-hook.’ 

“ * How ?’ said he. 

“* ¢ Why, Increase,’ sais I; ‘ it’s a 
grand name that.’ 

*“ ¢ What a droll fellow you be!’ 
said he, laughing; ‘ you ain't a bit 
altered, for you always was a funny 
man ever since I knowed you; and 
then, taking up a quart-bottle with 
a candle stuck in it,— 

* ¢ Follow me,’ he said, ‘ and I'll 
shew you where to sleep.’ 

“ * Stop,’ sais I, ‘ Crease, don’t be 
in such a pucker of a hurry; just 
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have out that stone jug again, that’s 
a fellow, will you? that I may 
drink Miss Kitty, your wife's health, 
afore I go.’ 

“ ¢ Sartainly,’ said he, ‘ and I axe 
your pardon for not offering it again 
to you; but, the fact is, I railly for- 
got; for, to tell you the truth, I 
never take any myself.’ 

“ ¢ Neither do 1,’ sais I, ‘ in a ge- 
neral way, when I am to home, for 
it’s a bad habit and a bad example to 
the boys, unless I am shocking dry, 
as I am just now; but, somehow or 
another, I consait my wife uses too 
much salt both in curing her hams 
and corning her beef; and I often 
tell her so, though she wont hear to 
it, for I am always awful dry after 
dinner. Well, I poured out a rail 
good nip, and then, holding it up, 
‘Crease Card,’ says I, ‘ here’s Miss 
Kitty, your wife’s health, and the 
same to you, and wishing you ma 
have a strong hand of cards, all 
trumps and all honours. Now, 
make haste, and I'll follow in your 
trail; for I feel as strong as a 
bull-moose a’most.’ Well, he took 
me into a room that had a car- 
penter’s work-bench in it, and tools, 
and shavings, and boards, and what 
not; and then passed into a place 
that had been a porch, and then into 
a nice, snug, tidy bedroom ; and put- 
ting down his ready-made candlestick 
on a table, he bid me good night, and 
then went off to his own roost. Well, 
I takes two chairs and puts them to 
the bottom of the stretcher, and hauls 
out the bed two foot or more — for 
no bedstead in a general way is long 
enough for me, and it ain't pleasant to 
have your legs a-dangling out of 
bed —and then I turned in, took a 
good stretch out, and was asleep in 
no time. Well, being in no hurry, 
and not intending to get up early, I 
took a good long sleep; and when I 
woke up, I shoved out, first, one leg, 
and then the other, to prove all was 
right in those distant parts ; and then 
I drew a long breath to try if the 
ribs was in the right place to home, 
after the trampling and kicking of 
that are confounded moose ; and then 
I rubbed my eyes, and found it was 
still dark, so I turned round in, 
and took another famous nap. ‘ Now,’ 
says I to myself, ‘it’s time to be 
a-stirring ;’ and I sot up in bed, and 
looked and looked, and all was as 
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dark as ink. ‘Steve,’ says I, ‘you 
are getting old, you may +o 
Oncet on a time you used to do up 
your sleep into one long parcel, but 
now you are so tired, you don’t rest 
sound, and have to content yourself 
with a piece at a time ; — it ain’t day 
yet, try it again.’ Well, I tossed and 
turned, and rolled about ever so 
long, and at last I snoozed away 
again, and when that was over, I up 
and out of bed, and felt for the win- 
dow, and looked out, and it was as 
dark as Egypt; and then I put a 
hand to each cheek agin the glass, 
and nearly flattened my nose agin 
the pane, and stared and stared, but 
there warn’t a star or the least streak 
of light to be seen; so back I went 
to bed agin, but I couldn't sleep—no 
how I could work it: I had had 
enough, or was too tired ; but I don’t 
like to give in till I can’t help myself; 
so I began to count one, two, three, 
four, up to a hundred, and then back 
agin, one, two, three, four, and so on 
—but it was no go. Then I fancied 
I was driving a flock of sheep over a 
notch in the fence, one by one; and 
when two got over the fence at oncet, 
Td drive one of them back, and be- 
gin agin ; but it didn’t confuse me to 
sleep; and then I tried a rhyme :— 


* I wish I had a load of poles 
To fence my garden round, 
The pigs they do break in and root, 
And all my sarce confound.’ 


And then I chased a little black boar 
round and round the garden walks, 
till I grew dizzy, and slipt off into a 
good solid nap. Well, when this 
was over, I looked up, and still all 
was as dark as ever, and I got more 
tired of the bed than of the three 
days’ moose-hunt: so, thinks I, I'll 
get up and go to the keeping-room, 
and light my pipe, and wait for day- 
break ;—but this is a most mortal 
long night, that’s certain; or, per- 
haps, I’ve got cold, and can’t see out 
of my eyes. Well, that idea did 
startle me, you may depend; so I 
went to the window agin, and looked 
through as hard as I could, till I 
strained my peepers out a’most, but 
no daybreak was there. ‘ Perhaps 
it’s a heavy land-fog,’ says I; so I 
lifted the sash, and just as I was 
a-popping my head out, I got a crack 
over the pate that actilly made the 
fire fly from my eyes. ‘ Hallo!’ says 
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I, ‘what in natur is all this?—let me 
think about it. Where am 1?—Am 
I in Increase Card’s house ?—What 
ails me, that I can’t sleep ?—or am I 
buried alive by an earthquake ?—or 
has the sun forgot to get up this 
morning ? — or what in the world is 
to pay now?—TI'll try the door.’ 
Weill, I opened the door, and felt 
along out to the porch, and along the 
wall to the house door, when the 
light fell on me all of a sudden so 
dazzling bright, it nearly blinded 
me, and made me wink like an owl. 
It was two o'clock in the day, at the 
least, and the sun shining away as 
clear and as hot as iron melted toa 
white heat. The fact is, Increase had 
built an addition to the house, and 
had lathed and plastered outside of 
the windows, and hadn’t yet cut out 
fresh places in the end of the room 
for them, and it was agin this new 
wall that I knocked my head. Well, 
I didn’t know whether to be mad or 
to laugh; but I didn’t see I had any 
one to be mad with but myself, and 
as I never laugh except at other folks, 
I didn’t do neither one nor the other, 
but struck a light, went into the dark 
room, dressed myself, returned, and 
made a most royal dinner and break- 
fast all in one, shouldered a haunch 
of venison, and started for the settle- 
ments. That was a most—a parti- 
cular long night, and was more than 
a match after all for this tremendous 
long day.” 

On the second morning, although 
the wind had subsided, it still snowed 
fast and heavily at intervals, but 
Barclay foretold the entire cessation 
of the storm in the course of the 
afternoon. Having taken an early 
dinner, as on the preceding day, 
we again adjourned to the keeping- 
room about three o'clock, for the 
purpose of listening to the various 
stories and anecdotes told by the 
company, which are so illustrative of 
the habits and tastes of the people. 
The conversation for some time after 
we joined the party was desultory, 
and not worth recording ; all, how- 
ever, agreed that the opening in the 
clouds which disclosed a patch of 
blue sky in the west was the fore- 
runner of a fine evening, which had 
a visible effect on the countenances 
and spirits of every body. One of 
the. passengers of the stage sleigh, 
who, it afterwards appeared, be- 
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longed to the Commissariat depart- 
ment at Halifax, called Miss Lucy 
on one side, and earnestly pressed 
some request upon her, that I did 
not distinctly hear, to which she ob- 
jected that if was rather late, and 
the roads impassable. I heard some- 
thing, however, about taking the 
open fields and a violin, which seemed 
to convince her, for she went to the 
kitchen and gave orders that ap- 
peared to meet with remonstrance, 
but w ffectually silenced by 
the young lady raising her voice, and 
saying, “ Just you go and do as you 
are told now, and no nonsense ;” and 
shortly afterwards I heard a sleigh, 
with its merry bells, leave the house. 
As soon as she had resumed her seat, 
she asked a stranger who sat next to 
her, either to sing a song or to tell a 
story ; and, upon his choosing the lat- 
ter, inquired whether he knew a good 
ghost-story. 

“No,” he replied, “I have never 
seen a ghost; but I'll tell you what I 
have seen — something much worse 
lately.” 

“Worse than a ghost?” she re- 
plied ; “ what in the world can that 
be? Come, do tell us,—I like such 
stories horridly. What was it?” 

“TI was attacked by a pack of 
wolves last week.” 

* Wolves!” exclaimed the young 
lady ; “how shocking! what a dread- 
ful thing it is that they have found 
their way here! Where, under the 
sun, do you suppose they came from ? 
for father says, none were ever seen 
in this province till last year ; and he 
don’t more than half believe there 
are any here now.” 

“ Nor I either,” said Stephen; 
“nor never will till I see the marks 
of some of them.” 

“The first I ever heard of the 
wolves, Miss Lucy,” replied the stran- 
ger, “ was at Fredericton, in the next 
province. About three years ago, 
the inhabitants were very much asto- 
nished at finding large herds of deer 
in the woods, of a species never seen 
in the country before, and only met 
with in the very northern part of 
Canada; but the cause was soon 
apparent in the great numbers of 
wolves that began to infest the forest 
at the same time, and.who had evi- 
dently driven these animals before 
them, and hunted them across that 
vast wilderness, Several packs of 
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wolves last year were kuoWn to 
have crossed the narrow isthmus that 
connects New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, and, having once established 
themselves~here, I fear we never 
shall get rid of them#inless the Le- 

islature offers.a large bounty to the 
Soiens for their destruction. It is 
the Canada wolf, and from being bet- 
ter fed, is, in my opinion, a larger 
animal than the Spanish.” 


“ Did one of them- ever give you 
a nip?” said Mr. ‘spas. “as 
Judge Beler did me eavens and 


earth! talk of a wolf’s teeth,— it’s 
nothing to the jaw of an old judge. 
Did any of them bite you ?” 

“No,” he said, “1 am happy to 
say they did not.” 

“Well, that’s a pity, too,” re- 
marked Stephen; “ because if one of 
them had taken you by the nape of 
the neck, and just let his teeth meet 
through it, you'd have had the 
marks, do you see; and it’s a great 
satisfaction, that, when fellors don’t 
believe you. I wish one of them had 
a-given you the mark of mouth: I 
should like to see how they write 
their name.” 

“ Thank you,” said the other; “I 
was not so fortunate, it appears, as 
you were.” 

“ They tell me,” said Stephen, “ if 
you stoop doon, put your head be- 
tween your knees, and look back- 
wards to a wolf, or a bear, or a tiger, 
or what not, nothing in the world 
dare face it. It will scare the devil, 
will a man’s face turned upside down. 
Particularly if you can go like a 
horn; for music is what they can’t 
stand, any how! See, this is the 
way,” and he suited the action to the 
word, put himself in the extraordi- 
nary attitude, and made a capital 
imitation of the sound of a conch- 
shell, as blown at all the farm-houses 
jn the country, to call the people 
who are in the fields home to their 
dinner. ‘The third rehearsal was 
followed by just such a yell as he 
describes himself to have uttered 
when the ghost seized him by the 
neck ; so loud, so clear, and so ap- 
palling, that it was evident it was not 

igned as an imitation, but as a 
manifestation of fear or of pain. In 
@ moment we were all upon our feet, 
and really the sight was a most 
alarming one. A little bull-terrier 
of old Neal's that lay under the table, 
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seeing this extraordinary -_— in- 
truding upon his domain, and defy- 
ing him to combat, accepted the chal- 
lenge, and seized him by the nose, 
and it was not without great diffi- 
culty he was choked off and expelled 
from the room. Stephen was badly 
cut, but not dangerously, and he bore 
it like a man. After order was a 
little restored, Miss Lucy said,— 

“ Now, Mr. Richardson, you have 
obtained your wish. You have got 
the mark of truth stamped upon you 
a second time. Your veracity is en- 
graved on both sides. Suppose the 
gentleman tells us the story of the 
wolves ?” 

“Oh, them cursed bull-dogs!” 
said Stephen, whose voice was nearly 
stifled by a wet cloth held to his 
nose; “those bull-dogs are an ex- 
ception toall rules. They ain't afraid 
of man or devil ; but I'll bet my life 
on that trick, if it was tried on a 
wolf. But come, stranger, let’s hear 
the story of the wolves. I hope it is 
a good one, and that you will tell it 
well, and then I won’t think so much 
of this nip on the nose.” 

“Last Monday week,” said the 
stranger, “I left Halifax in a sleigh, 
with a young friend of mine, for the 
wilderness beyond Musquedoboit, for 
the purpose of hunting the moose 
and carriboo deer. We took our 
provisions, blankets, guns, and am- 
munition with us; and having met 
an Indian (Joe Cope) by appoint- 
ment at the Thirty Mile Inn, we left 
our horse and sleigh there, and di- 
vided our equipments into three 

arcels ; my friend and myself —- 
ing the lighter packs strapped in the 
shape of knapsacks on our shoulders, 
and the Indian carrying the guns and 
heavy luggage. As the days are 
short at this season of the year, we 
only proceeded ten miles further, and 
halted at the log-house of a settler, 
whose clearings are the last to be 
found in that direction.” 

“You don’t mean to say you 
walked ten whole miles in one day, 
do you?” said Stephen. “ Why, 
that was an awful stretch for a hun- 
ter! Didn't you feel tired, old seven 
leaguer ?” 

“ Here we spent the night,” con- 
tinued the stranger, “ and were most 
hospitably received, and abundantly 
provided with a substantial and ex- 
cellent supper ——” 
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5 “ Gad, you needed it!” interposed 
Stephen, “ after such an everlasting 
long tramp.’ 

“ And in the evening we sat round 
the fire and narrated stories as we 
are now doing.” 

“T ho they were better ones,” 
said Stephen, “ than this yarn.” 

“People who live in the woods 
keep good hours ; and, as we intended 
to start a little before the dawn of 
day, we had every disposition to fol- 
low their example, and retired early 
to rest. In our hamper of provision 
was a bottle of brandy; and before 
I went to bed I offered some to 
the family ; but they declined, say- 
ing, they never drank any kind of 
ardent spirits. The Indian had no 
such scruples, and took off his glass 
with great apparent relish, observing, 
that the strong water was very good. 
The settler remarked, that though 
none of his family used any thing of 
the sort, there was an old sempstress, 
or school-marm, in the house who 
did, when she could get it, which 
was very seldom ——” 

“ Poor old cutter!” said Stephen. 

“ And begged me to give her a 
little when she came in. Accord- 
ingly, when Aunty, as she was called, 
made her appearance, I offered her 
some of the creature comfort, which 
she accepted with apparent hesita- 
tion.” 

“ As gals do kisses,” said Stephen ; 
for which indecent interruption he 
was severely rebuked by Miss Lucy, 
and positively ordered either to be 
quiet or to leave the room. 

“The old lady made many pre- 
vious inquiries about its strength, 
and expressed great fears as to its 
effect on her head. Her relish, how- 
ever, nap ig ay her apprehen- 
sions, was not less than that of the 
Indian.” 

“T’ll answer for it,” said Stephen, 
“she made awful wry faces, and 
shook her head, and hissed through 
her teeth like a goose arter it slipped 
down, as much as to say, ‘Don't 
think I like it, or am used to it, for 
it’s as hot as fire !’” 

“We now separated for the night, 
each one retiring to his bed, except 
the Indian, who made up the fire, 
and, stretching himself out on the 
hearth, was asleep almost before his 
limbs had settled into their place. 
In the morning, Joe Cope called us 
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before ‘the break of day, our traps 
were again packed, and we took a 
hasty breakfast, and entered the 
forest. "While putting up the things, 
I observed that the brandy-bottle 
was nearly enrpty, and blamed my- 
self for having left it within reach of 
an Indian, whose thirst is generally 
insatiable. After the cold exposure 
and fatigue of a day’s hunting, a 
little brandy is a great restora- 


tive =” 


“Lo u,” said Stephen, 
“it wouldn u at no time!” 

“ And such a sensible diminution 
of the stock I felt to be an irreparable 
loss; but it was done, and it was no 
use to commence our excursion with 
scolding ; so I swallowed the disap- 
pointment instead of the brandy, and 

roceeded.” 

** About as bad a swap as you ever 
made in all your life!” added 
Stephen. 

“ After travelling some two or 
three miles, Mr. Joe Cope, who had 
never spoken a word since we left the 
house (for Indians seldom talk when 
travelling), asked me abruptly if I 
had missed any brandy. I replied I 
had observed that the bottle was not 
so full as I expected.” 

“¢ Ah,’ said he, ‘ sarten white wo- 
man very fond of big drink!’ 

“*What do you mean by that?’ 
I inquired. 

“* Why,’ said Joe, ‘Indgens, you 
know, always sleep with one ear 
open, and when that goes to sleep 
t'other one opens. Well, last night, 
maybe twelve o'clock, I hear door 
move softly ; open ear wakes t’other 
ear, and I listened. Well, old Aunty 
come out and look all round the 
room, then stop, then come where 
Joe was, look all over him, and see 
Joe fast asleep, then she go to table, * 
and pour out one very big drink, 
holdin’ breath good spell while going 
down throat easy, then give one 
long soft blow, all same as puff of 
smoke, which mean, very good dat 
brandy—feel all over—good. Then 
she go softly back, gettum in bed, 
but no fasten door. Aunty no afraid 
of Indgins scalp her that night, so 
she leave door just so,’ putting his 
two hands together, but not allow- 
ing them to touch each other. ‘ Well, 
about four, maybe, this morning, 
Aunty comes agin, walkin’ on toe, 
take another very big suck at bottle, 
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walkin’ back on heel tiiough that 
time, very heavy—clump, clump, 
clump—and shut up door bang, and 
go in bed agin very heavy, all same 
as one lump. Sarten white woman 
very fond of big drink !’ said J *e 
“T say, stranger,” said“Mr. Ste- 
phen Richardson, with a very snuf- 
fling intonation of voice, “I thought 
you was a-goin’ to tell us of the 
= adh Pag old — 
taking your bran ot ta. do wit 
it?” y ys ~ 
“That was a veriatiuing day. 
We walked with our loads twenty- 
two miles into the close forest, and 
then we came to a barren, which, 
though only three miles wide, where 
we emerged, stretched away to the 
right as far as we could see. I pro- 
posed encamping for the night at the 
edge of this open plain, so that we 
might avail ourselves of the shelter, 
and commence our hunt in the morn- 
ing, as the Indian told us we were 
certain of meeting with the moose 
and carriboo on its skirts, in conse- 
quence of the herbage to be found 
under the snow in certain wild mea- 
dows it contained. But Joe, with 


his usual sagacity, said, we were to 


windward, that our fire would cer- 
tainly be scented by the deer, and 
we should find them too wild to be 
approached, and advised us to cross 
over to the other side before we bi- 
vouacked.” 

“Why, in course,” said Stephen, 
“it stands to reason: any fool knows 
you can’t throw hot ashes to wind- 
ward without hurting your eyes.” 

“We pushed across the plain, 
therefore, with what speed we could. 
The tracks of wild animals now be- 
came very numerous. ‘Those of the 
moose, carriboo, wild-cat, loup cer- 
vier, foxes, and wolves even, were 
plainly distinguishable on the fresh 
snow.” 

“ Why, man alive !” said Stephen, 
“did you expect to see the tracks of 
tame animals there ?” 

“The latter I had never seen,” 
continued the stranger, “for, as I 
have before observed, they had only 
arrived in the province about two 
years. When we had advanced to 
within a short distance of the oppo- 
site side, a herd of carriboo suddenly 
turned the wooded promontory be- 
fore us, and passed to the left in a 
smart trot. 
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“Take the leader,’ said the In 
dian, handing me a gun, ‘Be cooly 
and take steady aim; and if he 
wounds him,’ addressing my com 
nion, and giving him the other 
‘do you fire at the same one, or you 
may wound two, and get neither. 

“ Following his instructions, I took 
deliberate aim at the first of the file, 
and brought him down; but he was 
almost immediately up and in mo- 
tion again, when my friend fired and 
killed him. It was a fine fat buck ; 
but the Indian gave us but little 
time for examination or exultation. 
He urged us to seek the cover im- 
mediately and encamp for the night, 
as the day was now far spent, and 
darkness fast approaching, and pro- 
mised to return himself forthwith 
and secure the haunches. We ac- 
cordingly pushed on, forgetful of all 
fatigue, and in a few minutes the axe 
was at work in erecting a temporary 
shelter, and in preparing firewood 
for the night.” 

“ Who in the world ever heard of 
using an axe, and making a fire right 
among deer?” said Stephen. “ Town- 
hunters and officers beat all natur. 
They walk a mile and then stop to 
drink, and one mile more and stop 
to eat, and one mile further and stop 
to smoke, and another mile and then 
want to rest, and then manage four 
miles more arter four more stops, 
and camp for the night. Then they 
send an Indian a-head to shoot a 
moose, and come back and say, what 
fine fun deer- hunting is!” 

* As soon as the poles were ad- 
justed for receiving the spruce boughs, 
which we were instructed how to 
entwine, Joe Cope took two large 
sheets of birchen bark in which the 
luggage was inclosed, and slinging 
them with thongs over his shoulder, 
reloaded a gun, and returned to the 
carriboo. It was quite dark when 
he made his appearance with his load 
of venison; but we had completed 
our arrangements for the night. 
Light spruce boughs were spread for 
our bed, the exterior covering of 
branches excluded the wind, and a 
good blazing fire was ready for cook- 
ing our steaks. Joe shook his head. 

“¢ Ah,’ said he, ‘ sarten white man 
scare more nor kill!’ 

“ He ee piled more 
spruce boughs on the outer cover- 
ing, carefully stopping up every cre- 
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vice where the fire light could be 
seen, and then hanging a blanket 
over the narrow door-way, com- 
mehced preparing the steaks. 

“¢ Sarten,’ he said, ‘wolf hunts 
well. When I come to the barren, 
wolf had got there afore me, and 
was making supper off carriboo with- 
out cooking.’ 

“The steaks were excellent. I 
had toiled hard F 

“Very,” said Stephen. 
wonder it didn’t kill you !” 

“Was very hungry, and made a 
capital supper. The brandy bottle 
was then produced, but its consump- 
tive appearance gave too sure indi- 
cation that its end was fast approach- 
ing.” 

“ ¢ Sarten,’ said Joe, who partici- 
pated in our disappointment, ‘ sarten 
white woman very fond of big 
drink !’” 

“It’s a pity, then, you hadn't 
been fond of a big bottle yourself,” 
said Stephen. “ What the plague 
was a quart among three people ?” 

“ Such a day of fatigue, terminated 
7 such a supper, soon disposed us 
all for sleep; and having examined 
the priming of our guns, and put 
them in a place secure from accident, 
and replenished our fire, we stretched 
out for repose. My friend and the 
Indian were soon asleep; but the 
novelty of the scene, the entire lone- 
liness of our situation, the vivid re- 
collection of the slaughter of the 
deer, the excitement occasioned by 
the numerous traces of wild beasts 
in our immediate neighbourhood, 
and the last story of the wolf, whose 
howl I could now distinctly hear in 
the direction of the carcass, caused 
such a quick succession of ideas, that 
it was nearly an hour before I dropped 
into a sound sleep. How long I was 
in that state of oblivion I cannot tell, 
but, judging by the state of the fire, 
which was then reduced to a heap of 
glowing coals, it must have been 
about midnight ° 

“ As to that,” said Stephen, “ it 
depends on the nature of the fuel. 
If it was soft wood, it would burn 
out in an hour; if hard wood, it 
would keep alive all night.” 

* When I was disturbed by some- 
thing likea growl. The place where 
I had laid down was just opposite to 
the door, and I had fallen asleep 
with my face to the fire.” 


“Tt is a 


“Then you just had your head 
where you ought to have had your 
feet,” said Stephen. 

* When I opened my eyes, judge 
of my consternation when they en- 
countered those of three or four 
wolves, who, attracted by the smell 
of the venison, had traced it to our 
camp, from one of the poles of which 
it now hung —— most tempt- 
ingly. They had torn away the 
blanket which had been hung over 
the door, and"there they stood, their 
backs bristled, their eyes glaring, and 
their white teeth glistening in the 
light, and uttering a sort of sup- 
pressed growl, and just ready to 
spring on their helpless and drowsy 
prey. My first thought was of the 
guns ; but, alas! they were close to 
the enemy, tied to the stakes of the 
wigwam, for fear of falling and doing 
mischief, and, therefore, wholly out 
of reach. The axe was outside, and 
there was not even a brand of fire 
that could be grasped, all was so 
completely burnt to coals. I then 
bethought me of my long knife: if I 
could only get at that and open it, I 
felt that, if I could not defend myself 
successfully, I should at least die 
hard.” 

“ What a beautiful story!” said 
Miss Lucy. “ Thatis very exciting ! 
It’s very awful! Tell us quick, did 
you get at the knife?” 

“ The knife was in the left pocket 
of my coat, and I was lying on my 
left side. I carefully put my arm 
behind me, and cautiously raised my 
body a little, so as to enable me to put 
my hand into the pocket ; but I could 
not extract it without turning over. In 
the meantime, they kept slowly ad- 
vancing, an inch or so at a time ; and 
one of them, seeing the meat within 
his reach, became quite enraged, 
when, encountering my eyes, he 
sprang across the fire, and seized me 
by the throat in a minute.” 

“ Shew me the marks!” said Ste- 
phen; “shew me the marks, and 
I'll believe it! Hang it, man, if 
you had only a-put your head be- 
tween your legs P 

“Do be quiet,” said Miss Lucy, 
“and let him go on; you spoil the 
story! So he caught you by the 
throat ?” 

“ Yes, he caught me by the throat. 
But at that instant I sprang to my 
feet, called out to the Indian, and 
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hoped by the first shock to force the 
animal over on the fire. He had 
loosened his grip, and I now had him 
by the windpipe; but it required 
the whole of my muscular strength 
to hold him, while I passed my 7 
in rapid succession from one to the 
other of his companions, who stood 
ready f spring on me, and tear me 
to pieces. While thus engaged, the 
wolf with which I was in contact, by 
one desperate effort, threw me on my 
back, and the whole were instantly 
upon me. 

“ ¢ Sarten,’ said Joe Cope, ‘ sarten 
whitemanmad! What you choking 
Joe for ?’ said he. 

“¢* Oh, Joe,’ I said, ‘my good fel- 
low, I hope I haven't hurt you! I 
was dreaming, and I thought I was 
attacked by the wolves.’ 

“* Ah!’ he said; ‘sarten white 
man eat tod much supper.’” 

“ Well, and what then?” 
Stephen. 

“Why, that’s all,” replied the 
stranger. 

“All!” said Stephen, in great 
astonishment. “Why, man alive, 


said 


it’s no story at all, or else you don’t 


know how to tell it! You might as 
well call half an apple a whole apple. 
Tf you cut off a dog's tail, it’s a dog 
still, do you see? or dock a horse, 
there is the horse left to the fore, 
and, perhaps, looking all the better 
of it. But a story is like a snake, 
all tail from the head; and if you 
cut there, you don’t strike the tail off, 
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but cut the head off. You knock the 
life out of it at oncet—kill it as dead 
as a herring. Your story is like a 
broken saan. it has got no point; 
or like an axe without an edge, as 
dull asa hoe. Take my advice, my 
old moose-misser, and the very next 
time you are axed to sing a song or 
spin a yarn, choose the first. It’s 
better to sing a ditty that has no 
tune, than tell a story that has no 
fun.” 

“* Why, how would you have me 
tell it?” said the discomffted stranger. 

“You might as well,” rejoined 
Stephen, “ask me what I say when I 
say nothing, as to ask me how to tell 
a story that is no story. If I was to 
be so bold as to offer my advice, 
I should say tell it short, this way,— 

“* Once upon a time, when pigs 
were swine, and turkeys chewed to- 
bacco, and little birds built their 
nests in old men’s beards, a youngster 
that had no beard went out a hunt- 
ing. He thought he could shoot, 
but couldn’t; for he fired at a car- 
riboo and missed it: was frightened 
to see the tracks of wild beasts in- 
stead of tame ones in the woods; ate 
for his supper what he neither killed 
nor cooked ; got the nightmare ; fan- 
cied he saw three hungry wolves, 
weke up and found but one, and 
that was himself. Now, there is the 
hair and head, body and bones, and 
sum and substance, of your evyer- 
lasting ‘ long story.’” 
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Mucu has been said and sung of the 
wondrous changes that have to be 
worked in the destinies of mankind 
by the railroad system. Space is to 
be annihilated, or at least locomotion 
is to occupy the hours our fathers 
devoted to leisure or sleep; and 
time is to be so economised, that to 
all the moving and travelling portion 
of the world, the four-and-twenty 
hours of the day are to be elongated 
to forty-eight. And that travelling 
portion of the world is to be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. The time is to 
come, and that not far distant, when 
every walking animal of the human 
species will ride in preference. Popu- 
lation and locomotion are to keep 
pace with each other. It is said of 
George Stephenson, that although, 
when he first gave evidence before a 
committee of the House of Commons 
as to the then projected railway 
system, he was afraid to give it as his 
opinion that a greater maximum 
speed would be attained than fifteen 
miles an hour; yet it is a favourite 
maxim with him, that when the full 
powers of the railway system are de- 
veloped, it will be actually cheaper, 
in point of time and shoe-leather, for 
the poorest man in the country to 
ride than to walk. 

Now, there seems very good rea- 
son for saying that the first of these 
predictions will be fully realised. 
The strides the system has already 
made are wonderful indeed—they 
have exceeded the anticipations of 
the most sanguine. If the public are 
as yet not deriving their fair share of 
its advantages, the cause is to be 
found in that excessive eagerness to 
avail themselves of it, which has 
placed them almost at the mercy of 
railway companies, in the absence of 
competition. The moral effects of 
the system are still more remarkable 
than its merely physical triumphs. 
The changes effected in the habits of 
the higher classes of society by their 


being compelled to come in contact 
with those below them in rank; the 
elevation of the middle, and even, to 
a certain extent, of the lower orders, 
to a participation in the enjoyments 
of travel, hitherto almost exclusively 
confined to the aristocracy; the 
destruction of prejudices, and the en- 
couragement of international commu- 
nication; these are results of the 
system well worthy the consideration 
of the political and social philoso- 
pher. But we are not quite so san- 
guine as to the speedy fulfilment of 
the prophecy of him who may be 
said to be the father of the railway 
system. Before it can become cheaper 
for the poor man to ride than to 
walk, we must approach somewhat 
nearer to that most desirable end, the 
union of a maximum of speed with a 
minimum of price. Even though 
the poorer travellers were put into 
cattle-pens, as they used to be until 
the public sense of shame compelled 
parliament to interfere, the fares in 
other classes of carriages must be re- 
duced in proportion; and such a re- 
duction would scarcely suit the views 
of those who, knowing or believing 
that the goose can never die under 
their hands, are determined, while 
they can, to secure the golden eggs. 
But, you say, if these things are 
self-evident, if it be true that railway 
companies are suffering (some of 
them at least) under such a plethora 
of capital, that they are obliged to 
have recourse to all sorts of expedi- 
ents in order to get rid of the surplus, 
without confessing t~ the public how 
large their dividends really are, why 
does not the House of Commons, 
armed with that terrible weapon of 
popular despotism, “ the good of the 
whole,” why does not that brawling, 
boasting protector of the common- 
weal, interfere to effect due commer- 
cial justice? And, further, still 
shuddering at the last frightful acci- 
dent, occasioned by the negligence of 
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railway officials, deteriorated in qua- 
lity, or underpaid and rendered in- 
different, by the parsimony of rail- 
way companies, or the contractile 
system of “ amalgamating” dictators, 
you cry out, indignantly, Why does 
not parliament step forward to com- 
pel these powers, who, though great, 
are yet subject to a greater, to use 
due caution, or due liberality, and so 
provide the only general safeguard 
against individual delinquency? It 
is very easy to ask that question— 
nay, it is asked every day. The 
mourning relatives of maimed or 
murdered travellers, sacrificed that 
the shareholders may obtain an 
infinitesimal proportion extra per 
cent, or that triumphant directors 
may turn eloquent periods at half- 
ord meetings, ask it but too often. 
It is asked by trembling hundreds, 
forced to take the only conveyance 
left them, at the departure or the arri- 
valof every train. It is asked every 
where, by every body ; but it is very 
difficult to get a satisfactory answer. 
A peep behind the curtain of the 
House of Commons might help us to 
an explanation. 

The most wondrous of all the 
grand results of the railway system 
may be found in its political effects. 
When the first train started on the 
Liverpool and Manchester line, 
amidst the gloom cast on its opening 
by the untimely death of the most 
liberal and far-seeing commercial 
statesman England possessed, 
little could it have been foreseen that, 
within a less period than fifteen 
years, that which was then looked at 
only as a grea‘ triumph of science, 
would have developed into a large 
engine of political power—that there 
would be in the House of Commons 
ay, and even in the House of Lords, 
overshadowing all other interests and 
parties—Whig, Tory, or Radical, 
Agricultural, Manufacturing, or 
Commercial,—a Rartway InTEREsT; 
with its accredited representatives, 
its organisation, its personal and 
party obligations, its vote-list and 
whippers-in ;—in short, all the ma- 
chinery, ostensible and real, by 
which, applied to the enforcement of 
class interests under shelter of politi- 
cal dogmas, this country has been for 
centuries politically governed by one 
or other large section of the general 
community. Who would have sup- 
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posed that, within so short a time, 
one single company should so well 
have used its power in the various 
ramifications of an extensive em- 
ployment, and the judicious applica- 
tion of enormous funds, as to be able 
to boast, and to boast, too, with some 
show of reason, that it can “whip 
up” three hundred members of the 
on of Commons, to come and 
vote for any proposition it might 
choose to bring forward? Still less, 
who could have divined that the 
recognised head of the 1ailway in- 
terest in the House of Commons 
should, in virtue of his dictatorship 
over the travelling communication 
of nearly half the kingdom, with no 
special senatorial qualifications, but 
only his cash and his patronage to 
recommend him, occupy, by the side 
of some of the oldest aristocracy of 
blood in the kingdom, the place of a 
Pitt or a Peel, courted and consulted, 
flattered and honoured, and allowed, 
without even going through the forms 
of a decent apprenticeship, to assume 
the airs and exercise the functions of 
the leader of a party? Or, who 
would then have been a prophet 
bold enough to tell any one of the 
great coach proprietors who had a 
monopoly of the travelling of Eng- 
land, that the hour in which he re- 
solved to get rid of his coaches and 
horses, and buy railway shares, was 
the pivot of his future greatness ; 
that he should be carried along by 
an exterior influence, till he found 
himself at the head of a corporation 
— than any ever created by 

ingly charter, and to be ultimately 
metamorphosed into a member of 
parliament? And if any of our 
stiff old Tories,—or, still stiffer and 
more starched, those “pure old 
Whigs”—had been told that they 
would be obliged to remodel their 
arrangement of the ministerial offices 
—that, after having haughtily refused 
to appoint a Minister of the Interior, 
or a Minister of Public Health, or, 
in short, to create any other office 
than those which time had sanc- 
tioned, they should have been com- 
pelled, the one party to create a new 
department under the Board of 
Trade to attend to this new interest, 
and the other, finding the business 
grow too fast for even the greedy 
spirit of official monopoly, should 
have actually been forced to create a 
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Railway Minister—a Right Honour- 
able Member of the Privy Council, 
with a host of secretaries, clerks, and 
other officials,—expressly to attend 
to the movements of this great mon- 
ster of steam, and iron, and scrip ? 
Yet all these things, although 
they seem so sudden and strange, 
are to be accounted for. It was 
natural that iron roads should spread 
their network over the land, as those 
of stone had done before them — 
that the employment of hordes of 
officials should afford a tempting 
means of influencing, or of creating, 
parliamentary votes — that there 
should be some independent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who 
would occasionally complain loudly 
of the -‘mismanagement of railways, 
and that companies should feel the 
want of regular advocates in parlia- 
ment. The rest follows;—all, at 
least, except the extraordinary ob- 
sequiousness and attentiveness of 
honourable members of the House of 
Commons whenever railway subjects 
have to be discussed. It is at once 
edifying and amusing to witness the 
alacrity with which those gentlemen 
then attend to their duties. At two 
several hours only of the twenty- 
four do you ever see a thoroughly 
crammed House of Commons—gal- 
leries, gangways, all:—at four in 
the afternoon, or at four in the 
morning. At the first, it is when 
some grand trial of railway strength 
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is going on—say between the broad 
and narrow gauges: at the second, 
when a division is to be taken which 
is to try the strength of parties, and 
decide what shall be the future go- 
vernment of the country. The two 
events appear to be of equal conse- 
quence in the eyes of the great mass 
ofmembers! And the same passions 
appear to be developed in each case. 
To account for this anomaly might 
lead to a breach of privilege: it is 
enough to note the fact. But the 
curious in human motives will not 
be at a loss to suggest causes. They 
will think of the aggregate millions 
of capital, and the thousands of men 
at the disposal of a few individuals. 
If the mere proposal of the India 
Bill were enough to overthrow a 
ministry, powerful, at least, in num- 
bers, a similar prescience of senato- 
rial weakness may afford an insight 
into the attractive or motive power 
that brings together such miraculous 
congregations of otherwise indif- 
ferent men—men who were never 
before known to forego their dinner, 
save, perhaps, for the overpowering 
attractions of a first-rate party speech. 
Surely Messrs. Sheil and Macaulay 
ought to be jealous of Messrs. Hud- 
son, Chaplin, Russell, and Strutt! 
As the reader may, in more senses 
than one, share the interest thus felt 
in them, we will proceed to note 
down a few outlines of the Railway 
Potentates in parliament. 


MR. HUDSON. 


Mr. George Hudson, the Member 
for Sunderland, and dictator of the 
railway interest, undeniably holds 
a most prominent and important 
ng in the House of Commons. 

Te has been scarcely two years in 
parliament; yet he occupies, or rather 
occupied, a position, side by side with 
Lerd George Bentinck, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Disraeli, and others, 
on the front bench of the Opposition, 
which is usually only held by the 
leaders of party. Substantially, in- 
deed, he is recognised as one of the 
chiefs of that large majority cf the 
Conservative party who seceded from 
Sir Robert Peel when he became a 
free-trader ; and he is treated by all 
parties in the House as if he held 
that high post by right. But hon- 
ours more real and valuable are also 


enjoyed 7 him, which are more to 
his taste than these mere insignia, or 
formal recognitions, of his power. 
He also wields an influence which, 
under all the circumstances, may 
truly be said to be unparalleled, and 
which cannot be accounted for by 


the rules of precedent. Were he 
treated with as an authority, or re- 
cognised even almost as a dictator, 
on matters connected with railways 
and their management, or cognate 
commercial subjects, his success 
would be admitted to have given 
him a claim to such consideration. 
Because, undoubtedly, his whole 
career shews him to be a man of sin- 
ular energy, shrewdness, know- 
edge, and grasp of mind, upon all 
such topics. But, in fact, Mr. Hud- 
son’s sphere of parliamentary action 
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is not limited even to so grand a 
seene as these subjects afford. He 
interferes, with increasing activity, 
in matters wholly beyond the scope 
of his peculiar pursuits; in questions 
of national icy; and, whatever 
opinion the judicious may form of 
the quality or value of his inter- 
ference, it is remarkable what defer- 
ence is paid to him by the oldest 
members of the house, and by the 
leading statesmen of the day. Nor 
is this confined to his serious moods, 
or when he makes formal speeches. 
Mr. Hudson, in the fulness of his 
prosperity and triumph, condescends 
at times to have playful intervals; 
and it is no uncommon thing to see 
him persevere, to the admiration of 
an obsequious house, in evolutions 
quite harmless in themselves, and 
which, in fact, are so many proofs of 
his utter freedom from false pride or 
affectation, but which in a less for- 
tunate, powerful, or determined man, 
would, if not laughed at, or coughed 
down, be regarded as serious offences. 
But, in truth, there is no place where 
suecess is so worshipped as in the 
House of Commons; and Mr. Hud- 
son has given so many solid proofs 
of his energy and power, that his 
very elevated position, although it 
may be quite anomalous in other re- 
spects, is not so surprising. 

Before we describe Mr. Hudson in 
his parliamentary capacity, it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader if 
we recall a few of the leading facts in 
the career of this remarkable man— 
remarkable even as a living illustra- 
tion of that great characteristic of 
the age, the facility and certainty 
with which men of conduct, ability, 
and perseverance, may rise, by legi- 
timate means, to the enjoyment of 
wealth and honours such as, under 
the old system of society, could only 
be attained by those illustrious men 
who were qualified by their genius 
to tread the loftiest paths of civil and 
military glory. We do this, not to 
gratify a mere appetite for biogra- 
- details, but to shew that if 

- Hudson has been what is com- 
monly called “lucky,” that luck can 
only apply to the degree of his suc- 
cess, and that had he been left to his 
own unaided exertions, he would 
still have relatively risen high in the 


s e. 
Fortune is more liberal and impar- 
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tial in her gifts of oppertenition, than 
the recipients of her favours are 
steady or enterprising in seizing on 
them. It is a common thing to hear 
detractors of Mr. Hudson exclaim 
that his success as a railway director 
is not so remarkable, because he was 
comparatively a rich man before he 
began. But, while that may be true 
as regards the scale and extent of his 
operations, if we find, from a retro- 
one of his career, that he displayed 
the same energy, conduct, ability, 
perseverance, in a more humble ca- 
pacity, any position he achieved 
without external aid becomes the 
more remarkable in proportion to 
the difficulties which beset him. 
Forty-seven years ago, Mr. Hud- 
son came into the world, at the 
small village of Howsham, near 
York, his father being the occupant 
of a small farm there, and although 
a worthy and honest man, and, more- 
over, a dignitary in his way, as head 
constable of the place, still not stand- 
ing very high in the agricultural 
seale. Like Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hud- 
son’s early destiny seemed likely to 
chain him to the plough, but the 
death of his father, when he was only 
six years old, prevented that plan 
from being carried out; and al- 
though the informant from whom we 
derive these particulars loses sight 
of him for some eight years or so, 
there is reason to suppose that he 
was duly engaged cramming that 
amount of learning and pudding 
which is vouchsafed to Young York- 
shire. At the end of that period his 
friends apprenticed him to a draper 
at York, who was not long in dis- 
covering that in his young assistant 
he had one to whom life was a reality 
and a serious business,—a task, a 
labour, a duty. Application, good 
conduct, and perseverance, when 
they are spontaneously developed at 
so early an age as fourteen or fifteen, 
seldom fail to produce lasting fruits; 
and so it was with young Hudson. 
Even thus early, much of his after 
character developed itself, and he 
exhibited many of those peculiarities 
which now distinguish him from all 
men of his class. As is the oak so 
was the acorn. He is described as 
energetic and active to a degree that 
commanded the respect as well as the 
liking of his superiors; but, on the 
other hand, he was so unpolished, 
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peremptory, and brusque in his man- 
ners, as to excite attention even in a 
place where such characters abound. 
And, as if to make up for this brus- 
querie, which was no doubt an in- 
veterate habit of which he was 
scarcely conscious, his politeness was 
alarming in its contrast. But if it 
was awkward and clumsy in its 
rough eagerness, it was also marked 
by a laughable simplicity. He was 
as energetic in his amiable as in his 
rougher moods. If he gave his 
orders to an errand-boy with the 
same rough peremptoriness that in 
after years conveyed the railway dic- 
tator’s will to some non-amalga- 
mating line, he would unfold a roll 
of linen to some fair and favoured 
customer with the same profusion of 
courtesy, the same incoherent pro- 
fessions, the same short, heav 
duckings and bowings, with which 
he will now apologise to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, after having 
pertinaciously plagued him for ten 
minutes about what has, perhaps, 
arisen from some mistake of his own, 
but maintained with his accustomed 
self-relying determination. He was 
also remarkably pious in this early 
part of his life, and, although now, 
we understand, a member of the 
Church of England, he was then a 
member of the Wesleyan body. 

His apprenticeship over, Mr. Hud- 
son, according to our informant, de- 
termined to start for London, trust- 
ing to his energy for his future for- 
tune. He was immediately offered 
by his employers a share in their 
business, so necessary had his valu- 
able qualities made him to them. 
This is a strong corroborative proof 
that Mr. Hudson is not indebted to 
mere luck for his subsequent emi- 
nence. Let no one sneer because 
the elevation we here record was 
from the comparatively humble po- 
sition of an assistant behind a coun- 
ter, to the higher post of master in a 
mere linen-drapery concern in a pro- 
vincial town. The first steps in life 
are, to one of humble origin, the 
most difficult; and it often bespeaks 
much higher qualities of mind, that 
& person so situated shall clear away 
these early obstructions, than that 
he shall afterwards succeed more 
brilliantly on a grander stage, after 
the way has become smoothed be- 
fore him. In the one case, every- 
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thing is perilled, and all the faculties 
of the mind, all qualities, the tem- 
per, disposition, principles, are ex- 
posed to the severest trial: in the 
other, it is a question of the extent 
and power of the intellect. Of 
course, many hundreds of appren- 
tices have, before Mr. Hudson, been 
“taken into the master’s firm,” and 
have never developed in after life 
into railway kings, or any thing else 
but plodding, respectable citizens. 
But that truism does not preclude us 
from striving to trace in this early 
evidence of Mr. Hudson's ability to 
force himself upwards, the germ of 
his subsequent extraordinary energy, 
perseverance, and success. Fortune 
favoured, soon after, his honest ex- 
ertions. The chief partner (a Mr. 
Bell) retired ; and the firm was car- 
ried on in the name of Nicholson 
and Hudson. By the time the latter 
was twenty-seven years of age, he 
had already become, by his own ex- 
ertions and prudence, a man of suffi- 
cient means to be considered, for a 
provincial tradesman, a very wealthy 
man. At this juncture, a rich, but 
distant relative of his—one Matthew 
Bottrill—died, and most unexpect- 
edly left to Mr. Hudson a fortune of 
30,0007. Thus, by the double re- 
sult of his own hard work, and the 
caprice of one who was said to have 
left his own nearer kin unprovided 
for, was Mr. Hudson provided with the 
means of enjoying a luxurious retire- 
ment for the remainder of his days. 
And most men would, assuredly, 
have considered that they could not 
do better than drink of the cup thus 
held forth. But Mr. Hudson was 
made of different stuff. The same 
qualities which had raised him in so 
few years from the position of a 
humble and moneyless farmer’s son 
—an orphan—to his present compar- 
ative eminence, spurred him on still 
further. 

If it be possible to trace in the 
preceding facts the germ of that en- 
terprise and aptitude for business 
which afterwards enabled Mr. Hud- 
son to produce such astonishing re- 
sults in the railway world, the sub- 
sequent events of his life, ere he 
became a public character, will also, 
in some measure, account for that 
passion for politics, and more especi- 


. ally for ultra-Toryism, which has 


given rise to the anomalous por- 
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tion of his parliamentary functions. 
Every one has had occasion to see, 
at some time or other, what promi- 
nency a pushing, bustling, energetic, 
talkative man, may attain in provin- 
cial party struggles, to the exclusion 
even of those whose position would 
give them a more legitimate influ- 
ence. It was not long before Mr. 
Hudson became in his own person a 
striking example of this facility. 
Entitled, as a rich citizen of York, to 
take part in the politics of the city, 
it was not long before his extraordi- 
nary activity and determination of 
character placed him among the 
local leaders. His indomitable spirit 
and singular powers of organisation 
gained him an ascendancy with the 
Conservatives, who were at that time 
in especial want of some fearless 
man to help them to make head 
against the calamities threateaed and 
— by the dreaded Reform- 

ill. Within three years after his 
last accession of wealth, he became 
the head of that party in York—no 
one well knew how or why. As in 
after cases in his career, he deter- 
mined to be the leader, and there 
was scarcely any one to question his 
will. And he had not long directed 
their councils, ere he established by 
his services so strong a claim on their 
gratitude, that there was less reason 
or disposition to question his right 
than ever. Napoleon-like, he ce- 
mented his throne by victories. 
The best proof at once of his ser- 
vices, and of the gratitude of those 
whom he served, was his being soon 
after (in January 1836) elected an 
alderman of York ; and, in Novem- 
ber 1837, lord-mayor of that city, 
which office he has filled not once 
only, but also a second and a third 
time. Having thus succeeded, on 
the smaller stage of a provincial 
city, in rendering himself one of the 
most, if not the most, important po- 
litical personage of the place, it is 
the less surprising that, when after- 
wards removed to the higher sphere 
of the House of Commons, he should 
have been actuated by the same am- 
bition, or that he should so far have 
succeeded in it as to be the chosen 
counsellor of the soi-disant leaders of 
the Protectionist opposition. 

Let us now return to him in his 
capacity as a man of business. In 
the year 1833 he was the originator, 
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and for a long time afterwards the 
manager, of the York Banking Com- 
pany, a joint-stock concern, which, 
unlike so many provincial companies 
of the kind, did not ruin its share- 
holders, but, on the contrary (and 
chiefly through Mr. Hudson’s excel- 
lent management), withstood all 
shocks to its credit, and became a 
“ paying” concern. From this first 
successful venture in speculation, he 
soon after launched forth into one of 
greater magnitude and risk, but 
which proved the foundation of his 
subsequent splendid fortune. It is 
observable of all Mr. Hudson’s public 
undertakings, that however they 
may have contributed to fill his own 
pam. they have all been galcu- 
ated, more or less, to benefit the 
city of York, to which he was so 
much indebted for his early pros- 
—- Of the York and North 
Jidland Railway he was one of the 
early promoters. He entered into it 
with his accustomed vigour, and 
gave full scope in its support to his 
sanguine temperament. He took 
shares very largely in the line, and 
was soon appointed chairman of the 
board of directors. Here, asin every 
other phase of his life, he soon ob- 
tained an absolute ascendancy. He 
did just as he liked; and what he 
likes is to do things well. Although 
the shares fell to a frightful discount, 
he was not discouraged: he bought 
them up from the panic-stricken 
holders; and his courage and fore- 
sight were rewarded by their be- 
coming afterwards of enormous value. 
And, it should be added, that his 
perseverance is said to have been in 
opposition to the great body of the 
shareholders and the directors. But 
so it ever is. The strong-minded 
man not only sees, but wills, and 
works his end. 

The success of his manoeuvres 
with the York and North Midland 
soon led to his becoming the chair- 
man of other lines, and ultimately to 
the adoption of his amalgamating 
schemes, and of that system of uni- 
form working, which, however it 
may affect the public interest, has 
at least proved beneficial to the 
proprietors. As in more glorious 
pursuits, success brought with it 
a prestige. To have won one bat- 
tle bears the conqueror far on his 
way towards winning a second: his 
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own men are inspired with a new 
courage, his enemies with an un- 
wonted fear. So with Mr. Hudson. 
Railway boards entered into brisk 
competition to have him for their 
chairman, and the public had faith 
in his measures. A hint that “ Hud- 
son” was going to “take up” such- 
and-such a line, would send the 
shares up in the market with magical 
buoyancy. Partly by the singular 
confidence he had created, and partl 
by the vigour and excellence of his 
management, the advent of the 
“Railway King,” as he was now 
called, was the sure harbinger of 
ney When the addition of 
is name to the direction of a line 
was the signal for hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds to change hands, or 
for the property he so patronised to 
become enhanced in value almost to 
the extent of millions, it is not sur- 
rising that Mr. Hudson should 
imself have amassed enormous 
sums of money. Every period has 
its peculiar speculative channel. 
Fortunes are made and lost at one 
time in the funds, at others in mines, 
at others by contracts. The present 
age is signalised by enterprise in 
railways; and Mr. Hudson has been 
the most fortunate of all those who 
have profited by the national fever. 
He was thus able to thrive himself, 
and yet to scatter fortunes around as 
an oak drops acorns. We have 
heard amusing stories of the dic- 
tatorial style of his treaties with sup- 
pliant companies, and the gigantic 
self-confidence implied in his de- 
mands. Of that which was to be 
created by his fiat, he always secured 
the control of the lion’s share. Thus 
it was well to be near George Hud- 
son when the crumbs fell from the 
royal table. We are told that he 
never forgot his friends. Many a 
rich manor of shares at, or to be at, 
a premium, was parcelled out among 
his followers, the only condition of 
service being a friendly vote, if ne- 
cessary, at a general meeting. But 
to those out of whose embarrassed 
affairs all this wealth, for themselves 
and others, was to be created, the 
tone assumed by this saviour of 
bankrupt railroad companies was 
amusingly dictatorial. It was the 
old nursery saying, “Open your 
mouth and shut your eyes, and see 
what God will send you!” Woe to 
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those who demurred, or desired in- 
dependent action! They were left 
inexorably in the lurch. But, let 
Mr. Hudson have his own way, do 
his bidding willingly and well, and 
you were rewarded, not only with 
the royal smiles, but also with more 
solid advantages. The amount of 
influence and patronage he has from 
time to time wielded isenormous. If 
you called on him,—and to go to him 
for no adequate cause were worse than 
to enter a lion’s den at feeding time, 
without food,—you found him im- 
mersed in a multitudinous sea of 
papers—estimates, evidence, corres- 
pondence— surrounded by clerks, 
giving audience to deputations, or 
members of parliament, or engineers. 
He affected, or required, a lofty 
economy of time. Your business 
must be ready cut and dried. He 
listened, not always patiently or po- 
litely, but with sundry fidgettings 
and gruntings, to your story, gave 
you your answer in a few brief 
monosyllables, turned his back, took 
up the affair that came next, and— 
you were shewn out. He is quitean 
Abernethy in his way of treating 
those who go to him with their 
complaints or their cases, their in- 
ventions, or suggestions. His expe- 
rience and clear insight make him 
impatient of details—he cuts off the 
most anxious applicant or the most 
convincing statement with a “ Yes!” 
ora “No!” ora “That won't do!” 
and, having got so much distilled 
from the royal lips, the sooner 
you abscond the better. <A gentle- 
man called on him one day with an 
introduction from an old friend. 
His invention was a most important 
one, but it had already received the 
royal attention, and his majesty had 
decided against it. But the letter of 
the old friend did not weigh as light. 
The applicant, at first received with 
brusque pomposity, soon saw the 
rotund visage illumined by a smile, 
the rotund person painfully bending 
in an effort, nota bow. He was be- 
ginning his story, and had got as far 
as the name of his invention, when 
he was stopped with an “Ah! I 
know all about that. It will never 
do. Excuse me; I can’t waste my 
time on it. But Tom says you 
are a partickler friend of his: mind 
what I say: go down into the city 
and buy as many shares as you can; 
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get in the —— and —— at any 
price below ——l. Good bye!” 
And the visitor was left to measure 
the breadth of the imperial back, 
bending over a batch of papers 
which had been that moment brought 
in; but with the subsequent com- 
pensation of a handsome sum in 
premiums on the shares he bought. 
An amusing story is told of him, 
which illustrates the quaint abrupt- 
ness of his mode of address. During 
one of his years of office as lord- 
mayor of York, the annual meeting 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held 
in that city; and, at the close of the 
proceedings, it was the desire of the 
corporation to invite the most dis- 
tinguished visitors and scientific — 
fessors to a dinner,—the Right Hon- 
ourable George Hudson, being, of 
course, the mouthpiece of their 
courteous intentions. It happened, 
however, that in the course of the 
proceedings of the meeting, the “ Ad- 
vancement of Science” had been 
somewhat impeded by some rather 
unscientific misunderstandings. Dur- 
ing many years past, we need scarcely 
remind our readers, that time-hon- 
oured pride and recreation of the 
ultra-orthodox of all creed, the odium 
theologicum, has been for a time sup- 
planted in some pious breasts by 
another source of spiritual warfare ; 
as modern inquirers, and hardy rea- 
soners, have made progress in one 
particular branch of physical science. 
The old odium has been fairly super- 
seded and driven out of the field of 
controversy by another kind of ha- 
tred, which may be called the odium 
geo-logicum. The city of York, 
too, is rather dangerous ground for 
the introduction of any such sub- 
jects; for we need not observe that 
the worthy dean of the diocese, Dr. 
Cockburn, has acquired a widely-ex- 
tended reputation by his many man- 
ful battlings against too speculative 
professors who would bring their 
antediluvian relics and profane spec- 
ulations thereon to bear against the 
buttresses of the faith and the 
Church. Imminent was the danger 
of exploding them, when some of 
these gentlemen came and perpetrated 
their grave theorising even within 
sound of the cathedral bells! A 
spark was enough, and local history 
tells that the disturbance was terrific. 
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What it must have been may be 
guessed from the fact, that when the 
time came for the corporation to in- 
vitesome of the belligerent professors, 
a grave difficulty arose, because such 
had been the personalities that it 
was impossible for the geologists to 
meet each other at the dinner. 
Which side was to give way? Many 
were the suggestions and proposals, 
in the hope that some mutual ar- 
rangement might be made. But who 
would attempt, or could effect, a re- 
conciliation under such circum- 
stances? Not Mr. Hudson. With 
his usual determination, he cut the 
Gordian knot at once ; for he brought 
the affair to a close in a summary 
way, when officially communicating 
with the opposite parties, by sayings 
with characteristic straightforwar 
ness, “ Why, gentlemen, I’m really 
very sorry, gentlemen, the affair 
can't be arranged, gentlemen; but,” 
—smiling and bowing,—* the fact is, 
gentlemen, I’ve talked the thing over 
with the corporation, and—we've de- 
cided for Moses and the dean!” 

But although the brusquerie 
which made him a “character” 
when behind a counter at York, may 
have developed into dictatorial habits 
in the railway potentate; although 
he may be more feared and dis- 
liked than beloved, even by those 
who have benefited by his exertions, 
one thing must be admitted by all, 
—that he must be a man of no ordi- 
nary energy, ability, and power of 
organisation, to have risen to so un- 
paralleled a height of power and in- 
fluence, when ; has had to com- 
pete with some of the most intelligent 
men this country, pre-eminent in 
the developement of men with a 
genius for commerce, has yet pro- 
duced. From a farmer’s son he has 
become a member of parliament, a 
leader of party, a millionnaire, a ma- 
gistrate in Yorkshire and Durham, 
and the holder of extensive landed 
ey in different parts of the 

ingdom. 

Mr. Hudson represents, in his own 
person, in exaggeration, the merits, 
the faults, and the chief charac- 
teristics of the important class to 
which he belongs. Such able, suc- 
cessful, and powerful persons, ele- 
vate the character of the man of 
business almost to a level with that 
of the man of genius. Indeed, a 
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man may have a genius which takes 
that particular shape; and if it be 
one of the signs of genius that it 
arises to the call, and adapts itself 
to the wants, of particular ages or 
periods of human existence, why, as- 
suredly, we must not refuse to place 
in the category that spirit of enter- 
prise, and that singular power of 
combination, which stimulate and per- 
fect the developement in the service 
of human improvement, the extraor- 
dinary scientific activity, and the de- 
termination to subjugate physical 
agencies, that have marked the pre- 
sentage. The individual who learns 
to place himself in the van of his 
contemporaries, even in so common- 
place a pursuit as the management 
of railroads, is entitled to honour 
and distinction so far as he excels 
them. He may be, in comparison 
with men of acknowledged attain- 
ments, illiterate, and devoid of those 
intellectual and personal graces 
which are usually so powerful a 
charm in men of genius; but it is 
not enough to break the totality of 
such a character in fragments, and 
impute specific deficiencies. It must 
be regarded as a whole, and credit 
must be given for that positive men- 
tal power which enables its possessor, 
otherwise, perhaps, deficient, to work 
out such results. Mr. Hudson’s tri- 
umphs can be very easily accounted 
for; but that does not detract from 
their merit. An indomitable will, a 
determined perseverance, and a dispo- 
sition to bear down all obstacles,—to 
consider all opponents (while oppo- 
nents) as enemies, and to treat them 
as such,—these qualities, seconded by 
excellent habits of business, consider- 
able practical knowledge, and un- 
usual powers of calculation, seem to 
have constituted the force of Mr. 
Hudson’s genius for management. 
They have obtained for him a sway 
over railway directors and sbare- 
holders throughout the kingdom 
as thoroughly imperial as any 
that Napoleon ever exercised over 
prostrate nations. It is worthy of 
record, too, that Mr. Hudson has 
always asserted the independence of 
his order. To some he may have 
seemed to be a tuft-hunter; but we 
believe that the balance has been on 
the other side, and that the Mammon 
worshippers have precluded him 
from the dangerous and seductive 
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opportunity. Ifany thing, Mr. Hud- 
son carries this pride of class too far. 
So proud is he of having sprung from 
the people, and of having been the 
architect of his own fortune, that he 
occasionally allows his independence 
to degenerate into something ap- 
proaching to rudeness and arrogance. 
His early bruscuerie is by no means 
dead. He more often cows and abashes, 
than convinces, those with whom he 
does not agree, and by so much 
weakens the foundation of his own 
power, should a run of ill-luck ever 
fall upon him. 

Mr. Hudson's parliament ca- 
reer, although it has been quite as 
remarkable for good fortune as his 
railway life, does not present the 
same solid guarantees of permanent 
success and influence. Elected for 
Sunderland in August, 1845, he gave 
Sir Robert Peel a qualified support 
on his first entrance into parliament ; 
but, on the repeal of the corn-laws 
being announced, he became one of 
the right honourable baronet’s most 
determined opponents. This brought 
him into direct relations, offensive and 
defensive, with the Protectionist 
party; and when Lord George Ben- 
tinck determined to seize on the lea- 
dership of the Opposition, after Sir 
R. Peel’s downfall, Mr. Hudson was 
to be seen sitting by his side. Such 
alliances are not new in principle. 
Aristocracy wanted the substantial 
aid of wealth and power, and wealth 
and power were not sorry to have 
the countenance of aristocracy. So 
Lord George became “my noble 
friend” to Mr. Hudson, and that 
gentleman became right honourable 
ditto to Lord George. All old ideas 
have been so completely overturned 
during the session, that the House 
grew accustomed to the novelty ; 
and Mr. Hudson now kept, as a 
politician, the seat and the posi- 
tion which were originally accorded 
to him as the great railway potentate 
of the day. Upon railway subjects 
he is listened to by all parties with 
respect, because he is known to have 
a right to express his opinions. 
Here, in fact, he is a positive autho- 
rity. His decision, pro or con, on a 
measure connected with railway 
management, is almost law. But on 
questions of a political or more gene- 
ral nature, it is not probable that he 
will retain his supremacy, so soon as 
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rties shall have formed themselves 
in the new parliament. There are 
so many members who are far better 
qualified to speak or to take the 
lead, that Mr. Hudson will, no doubt, 
with his usual good sense, leave the 
field to them. 

Mr. Hudson is not at all qualified 
to shine as a speaker. True, indeed, 
to the proud simplicity of his charac- 
ter, he makes no pretension to do so. 
Nature has not fitted him for such 
displays. He is of extra-aldermanic 
bulk ; his frame is naturally broad 
and massive, with a tendency to 
develope every way but upwards. 
He is scarcely of the middle height, 
and very rotund; but his chest 
is broad and well thrown out, and, 
although ungainly, and even clumsy, 
in his figure and movements, he 
is strong, active, and muscular. He 
walks with great effort, his large 
arms swinging vigorously to aid 
the difficult action of his legs, yet 
he gets over the ground more rapidly 
than the average of men. It seems 
as if the same determined will sways 
his body that reigns over his mind, 
for, the more he grows in size, and the 
more he has to carry about with 
him, the more active he seems to be. 
His head is a formidable looking en- 
gine : it is as round and as stern-look- 
ing as a forty-two pounder. In fit- 
ting it on the body, the formality of 
a neck has been dispensed with. 
The face carries a whole battery ; the 
eyes quick and piercing, the mouth 
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firm, and characteristic of resolution. 
The whole aspect is far removed 
from the ideal standard of Caucasian 
beauty, but it is stamped with power. 
Looking at the honourable gen- 
tleman when he is speaking, read 
primed and loaded to the muzzle wit 
facts and assertions, while the reso- 
lute will gleams from those keen eyes, 
you are not surprised that one dis- 
charge of that stern artillery should 
be enough to scatter whole boards 
of railway directors, or put dissentient 
shareholders to irrecoverable rout. 
He speaks in volleys, with a thick 
utterance, and as though the voice 
had to be pumped up from cavernous 
recesses, and he primes and loads 
after each discharge. His words are 
just those that come first, chiefly 
monosyllabic, and not always mar- 
shalled by the best grammatical dis- 
cipline; but although he seems to 
speak with difficulty, and almost to 
blunder, yet he succeeds in making 
himself thoroughly understood. His 
plain, practical sense, the evident re- 
sult of hard thinking and reasoning, 
is much esteemed; but he would se- 
cure and retain a more solid and 
lasting influence if he would avoid, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, 
the higher walks of politics, and se- 
lect, in preference, subjects which he 
treats as a master, and on which, 
among the multitude of pretenders 
in parliament, his experience and 
strong mental powers would render 
his opinion invaluable. 


MR. CHAPLIN. 


The life of Mr. Chaplin affords, 
even in a greater degree than that of 
Mr. Hudson, an illustration of the 
facilities afforded in this country to 
men of industry, energy, and cha- 
racter, of rising by self-develope- 
ment to power, wealth, and distinc- 
tion. Frenchmen may boast of that 
open arena where their Soults have 
attained to rank and glory in mili- 
tary strife, or their Guizots, their 
Thiers, in civil contests ; but, in both 
cases, those successes have been 
achieved amidst the disorganisation 
of revolutions. Prussians may laud 
their institutions, under which a 
Bunsen’s merit has sufficed to raise 
him from the humble position of a 
schoolmaster, to be the honoured 
councillor and the trusted minister 


of his sovereign; but, in the refined 
scheme of gradations which charac- 
terises those institutions, the effect of 
a repressive system has been so felt 
as to render such glorious instances 
of justice exceptional. It is in Eng- 
land alone that so full and free a 
scope is given to individual industry, 
that if talent and genius are not 
openly fostered, they, at least, meet 
with no artificial obstacles, and are 
aided in their ultimate developement 
so soon as a first success shall have 
established their claims on the public 
sympathy. And an Englishman can 
indulge in the further boast, that in 
his country the rewards of the suc- 
cessful warrior or the triumphant 
statesman bear no comparison, either 
in extent or frequency, with those 
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which are attainable in the humble, 
but more peaceful and useful pur- 
suits of commerce or industry; that 
if the arena be more open than in 
other countries, it is also larger; and 
further, that the temptations to ex- 
ertion are such as lead the aspirin 
in the direction of peace and g 
order, rather than of strife and con- 
vulsion ; that while every example of 
honourable advancement is another 

arantee of the practical freedom of 
the subject, it at the same time as- 
sists to consolidate and render per- 
manent, rather than to agitate and 
disturb, the institutions of the 
country. 

Some men who have risen in the 
struggle of life to wealth and dis- 
tinction, are haunted by a false pride 
and a foolish sense of shame, which 
impel them, perhaps against their 
better judgment, to conceal their 
origin, or even to be guilty of the 
additional weakness of misrepresent- 
ing it. And, while such persons 
still live, those who may take upon 
themselves to treat biographically of 
them, feel restrained by delicacy and 
a desire not to do violence to their 
pride, from stating facts which would, 
perhaps, at once redound to their 
credit and be both amusing and in- 
structive to the reader. But it is to 
the honour of Mr. Chaplin that he 
has no such affectation; while, at 
the same time, he is free from that 
kind of coarse vanity which prompts 
some successful men to boast, with 
pertinacious egotism, of their early 
struggles. 

It is a matter of public notoriety 
that Mr. Chaplin rose to be one of 
the largest coach proprictors in the 
kingdom. To give some idea of the 
magnitude of his establishment, which 
grew from small beginnings, it is 
only necessary to observe, that he 
and his partners were, prior to the 
opening of the North-Western Rail- 
way, proprietors of sixty-four coaches, 
and onethousand five hundred horses ; 
and that the annual return of this bu- 
siness produced upwards of 500,000/. 
per annum. 

The mind that could successfully 
manage such an establishment, com- 
bining as it necessarily did the ut- 
most complication and minuteness of 
arrangement, must have been of 
no ordinary calibre; but it is well 
known that Mr. Chaplin not only 
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conducted it with unparalleled suc- 
cess, but, as connected with it, be- 
came the proprietor of many first- 
rate hotels, and head of the firm 
of Chaplin and Horne,—a carrying 
trade, which, with the exception 
of Pickfords, is the largest and most 
prosperous in the kingdom. 

But it is the leap over the first 
barrier in life that taxes the courage 
and the strength; and we cannot 
too often repeat, that the qualities 
which enable a man to lift him- 
self from a humble station to one 
only aeney superior, often 
are but the germ of much greater 


things. 

The only other fact in the life of 
Mr. Chaplin that is worth recording, 
would seem to mark a naturally su- 
perior mind. When the railway 
system first consolidated itself, and 
gave evidences to observant minds 
of the wonderful revolution it was to 
create, Mr. Chaplin’s firm had enor- 
mous capital embarked in the coach- 
ing and-carrying trade. Men were 
at that time by no means agreed as 
to the success of the new agent of 
locomotion. However hopeful it 
might seem as a speculation, invest- 
ments were made with the utmost 
caution. Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, 
however, were in a very peculiar posi- 
tion. If it succeeded, their occupation 
was gone; yet, should it fail, they 
might be great sufferers if they 
broke up their establishment. Mr. 
Chaplin, however, had a full fore- 
sight of the result, and, influenced 
by his judgment, they disposed of 
almost the whole stock, coaches, 
horses, &c., reserving only so much 
as was necessary to enable them to 
contract for the railway omnibuses 
and the branch coaches. Having thus 
turned the oe part of his pro- 
perty (which was considerable) into 
money, the next question with Mr. 
Chaplin was what he should do with 
it. An active mind like his was not 
prepared for retirement, and there 
appeared no pursuit congenial with 
that which he was about to give up. 
What does the reader think he did? 
He adopted a course not very usual, 
but strongly indicative of great 
strength of mind. With his pro- 
perty “realised,” and placed in safety 
in such a shape that it could be im- 
mediately demanded, he left Eng- 
land, peremptorily closing up all 
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avenues by which any business com- 
munication could reach him, and went 
for six weeks into the heart of Swit- 
zerland, there to cogitate in silence 
and solitude over his futwre prospects 
and proceedings. 

He came to a conclusion which 
turned out most fortunate for him. 
He returned to England, and em- 
barked a very large sum in the South 
Western Railway Company. He 
soon became a director, and, his in- 
telligence and ability being speedily 
recognised, he was appointed deputy- 
chairman. On Sir John Easthope’s 
retirement from the office of chair- 
man, in 1842, Mr. Chaplin was 
elected to that post, which he has 
continued to fill with the utmost 
satisfaction to the company. Per- 
haps the reader need not be told, 
that to have filled such a situation 
successfully during a period of rail- 
way struggling, involving almost as 
much statesmanship and diplomatic 
skill as the conduct of the affairs of 
great nations, is no slight evidence of 
ability. Mr. Chaplin's policy has 
always been held to be yw 4 
“safe:” if he did not aim at such 
grand coups as Mr. Glyn or Mr. Rus- 
sell, he, at least, avoided their attend- 
ant anxieties; and it is even now 
doubtful whether the steady, though 
moderate success of the South West- 
ern line as a speculation is not pre- 
ferable, in the long run, to the more 
triumphant but more hazardous pre- 
eminence of the North Western or 
the Great Western. Mr. Chaplin is 
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director of several other railways, 
English and foreign. 

In 1845, Mr. Chaplin was elected 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
an honour which his station and 
probity fully entitled him to, and 
which his conduct, while holding the 
shrievalty, fully justified. His exer- 
tions, in connexion with one or two 
other civic functionaries, to effect a 
reform in prison discipline, will not 
soon be forgotten by those who had 
witnessed his unflagging energy in 
the cause of benevolence. 

Mr. Chaplin’s parliamentary ser- 
vice has been as yet but brief. It 
was not until 1847 that he was 
elected for Salisbury, making, with 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Russell, the 
third railway chairman sent to par- 
liament for the special protection of 
railway interests. His chief speech 
was on Lord George Bentinck’s Irish 
Railway Bill. He acquitted himself 
with great ability, and exhibited 
those qualities which are calculated 
to secure for men of his class the per- 
manent respect of the House. There 
is no affectation of style or of fine 
speaking ; but he talks like one tho- 
roughly acquainted with his subject, 
which he treats in a clear, plain, 
practical way, with a pervading evi- 
dence of sound common sense. 
When all the chief railways shall be 
represented in parliament, and the 
real battle commences among them, 
Mr. Chaplin will be found one of the 
best armed and the most ready of the 
combatants. 


MR. RUSSELL. 


Though not inferior to either of 
the preceding gentlemen in import- 
ance, the career of Mr. Russell does 
not present the same striking fea- 
tures. Unlike them, he is a man of 
aristocratic origin, whose connexion 
with railways was that of an ordinary 
capitalist, and whose elevation to the 
chairmanship of the Great Western 
and a seat in parliament is as much 
owing to local and family influence 
as to his abilities. He is the second 
son of Sir Henry Russell, Bart., who 
was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court at Bengal, and he is brother of 
the present Sir Henry Russell, of 
Swallowfield Place, Berks. His 
mother was a sister of the last Earl 


Whitworth. All his father’s and 
brother’s family connexions were 
with India, and Mr. Russeli himself 
was in his earlier life an officer in the 
East India Company's Bengal army. 
He was first elected to parliament in 
the year 1830, on Conservative prin- 
ciples, and he has represented the 
borough of Reading since; with the 
exception of one bert interval of 
time, from 1837 till 1841. On his 
re-election in 1842, a petition against 
his return was presented, but, on an 
investigation by a committee, he was 
declared to have been duly elected. 
In 1840, he succeeded Mr. Simms as 
chairman of the Great Western 
Railway Company ; and, in his ad- 
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ministration of their affairs during a 
period occupied by very serious 
struggles with other companies, he 
has secured the full confidence of the 
company. Mr. Russell takes but 
little part in politics, but what he 
does say is distinguished by modera- 
tion and constitutional principle. Al- 
though Conservative in his general 
policy, he is by no means indisposed 
to practical reforms. His chief dis- 
plays in parliament have been on 
matters connected with railways, and 
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especially in the defence of his com- 
pany, when it has been from time to 
time attacked. His personal character 
inspires much confidence in the House, 
and he is listened to, not merely as 
the advocate of particular interests, 
but also as a conscientious man, who 
looks to the general good as well as 
to individual advantage. He is 
an unambitious but fluent speaker, 
with very gentlemanly manners, and 
no very marked characteristics to 
call for notice. 


THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD STRUTT. 


When the Whigs were, in their 
turn, compelled to pay a tribute of 
respect to the new interest created by 
railways, and to erect into a separate 
department, with ministerial honours, 
that branch of the business of the 
Board of Trade which had hitherto 
been devoted to its affairs, great was 
the speculation as to who would 
be the fortunate individual selected 
to be the new Railway Minister. The 
chances were, of course, that the office 
would be bestowed upon some Whig 
lordling, as little acquainted with 
railways (except in the shape of 


shares at a awn as was con- 


sistent with the necessities of decent 
parliamentary explanation; and of 
those chances, at least ten to one ap- 
peared to be in favour of some scion 
of the talented and versatile family of 
Grey, whoare known to be gifted with 
a facility in filling any office to which 
power, patronage, and pay are at- 
tached, that no doubt renders them 
most valuable members of their 
party ; but, on enumerating the per- 
sonages who were eligible, it was 
found that they were already amply 
provided for. When at last the new 
Chief Commissioner was gazetted, the 
general cry was, “Who is Mr. 
Strutt ?” 

The reply was, “ He is one of the 
Strutts of Derby,”—a very enig- 
matical answer, but one which seemed 
to be considered satisfactory. For, 
to be one of the “ Strutts of Derby” 
is a great honour : it is even possible, 
that in after days, to be a Strutt or 
an Ashworth may be held to be as 
great an hereditary distinction as to 
bear the name of Churchill or of 
Wellesley, At least, it seems that a 
very large portion of the people, and 
more especially of the working classes, 


are gradually becoming imbued with 
such impressions. The claims of 
these “ great cotton barons,” as they 
were somewhat quaintly termed by 
Lord John Manners, are not so 
obvious, because their services are 
not so showy, as those of the heads of 
noble houses, whose fame rests on 
feudal tradition or military service ; 
but they are of a nature to increase 
in importance as civilisation ad- 
vances. ‘They belong, indeed, to a 
class whose attributes have been 
hitherto considered as almost the 
natural opposites of fame or glory, 
but, nevertheless, a class which has 
grown in social or political import- 
ance till it threatens to overshadow 
all other classes. The “Strutts of 
Derby,” however, are not mere cot- 
ton manufacturers, however respect- 
able that position alone might make 
them in a social point of view; they 
have also been in their sphere re- 
formers of abuses, and great public 
benefactors. In thus referring to 
them by name, we do not mean to 
create an invidious distinction, or to 
assume that there are not many other 
heads of large manufacturing firms 
who do their duty as citizens, and 
have higher aims than merely com- 
mercial ones : it is only because they 
happen to be & propos to our subject, 
and because they lon with others, 
set a glorious example. For they, 
in common with other distinguished 
and noble-minded members of their 
class, have voluntarily recognised 
the great maxim of Lord Bacon, 

pularised in these days by Mr. 
Semen, that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. They 
stand towards the people in their em- 
ployment in a relation not very dis- 
similar to that in which, scsetinnte 
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the true theory of feudalism, the 
great barons ought to have stood to- 
wards those who were on their 
estates. But their recognition of their 
duty is so much the more honour- 
able to them, because their worldly 
prosperity being, in most cases, cre- 
ated by themselves, and earned by a 
long course of persevering industry, 
no legal or moral condition is at- 
tached to their tenure. According 
to the simple rule of political eco- 
nomy, their obligation is discharged 
when they have paid to their la- 
bourer the wages they have con- 
tracted to give him in exchange for 
his work; and this rule is, by a ma- 
jority of manufacturers, held to be a 
sufficient one. But the Strutts, and 
the Ashworths, and other men of the 
same noble stamp, are not satisfied 
with the fulfilment of this, the mere 
letter of their contract: they must 
do something more, ere they can feel 
that they are conscientiously entitled 
to reap the fruits of their own capital 
and other men’s labour. They re- 
cognise, also, a high and awful re- 
sponsibility on them in regard to the 
moral condition of those who depend 
on them for support. They hold 
themselves bound, as far as the in- 
fluence of example, and the mild dis- 
cipline of salutary rules, can effect 
that object, to secure, as far as pos- 
sible, the physical well-being, the 
intellectual advancement, and the 
moral and religious culture of those 
who are around them. Happy the 
workman whose lot is cast in one of 
these mills! To him, the employer 
is not a mere hard task-master—he 
is a protector, almost a friend; and 
the system is so managed as to make 
it wholly inoffensive to those who 
ure thus controlled for their own 

The sway is so mild as to be 
almost imperceptible, and the per- 
sons served are made active parties 
to their own well-being, by being 
convinced, practically, of the benefits 
created for them, ostensibly by their 
employers, but really by themselves. 
Their own reason is brought into play 
to regulate their conduct and correct 
evil propensities. 

And all this was going on, unos- 
tentatiously, for many years, without 
being known or talked about. But, 
at length, the inquiries set on foot 
with respect to the factory system, if 
they exposed its monstrous evils, also 
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brought to light its brighter aspect ; 
and it was not many years ere the 
names of Strutt, and Ashworth, and 
Gregg, and many more, were whis- 
pered about, for their good deeds. As 
such conduct, however little imitated, 
is always honoured, it is not surpris- 
ing that when it was announced that 
Mr. Edward Strutt, the member for 
Derby, had consented to take on 
himself the Chief Commissionershi 

of the Railway Board, the genera 
feeling was rather in favour of the 
proposal than otherwise. 

Not that there was any special 
ground for supposing Mr. Strutt to 
be peculiarly qualified for the office. 
He had, it is true, been a member of 
the House for sixteen or seventeen 
years, but he hed been singularly 

uiet and unobtrusive, and, except 
that he had a general reputation as a 
man of business, very little was 
known of his capacity. Lord John 
Russell, however, if the selection was 
his, shewed sagacity in his choice. 
Mr. Strutt has turned out an excel- 
lent administrative officer. A faculty 
of clear perception, firmness, good 
temper, and an extensive practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject of his 
labours,—these qualifications he has 
in an eminent degree. ‘The office he 
fills is one singularly beset with dif- 
ficulties. His bureau is the battle- 
field of contending interests. It re- 
quires no little delicacy and tact to 
steer between them; to avoid being 
more or less mixed up in their rival- 
ries ; to satisfy their several demands, 
yet never to compromise the dignity 
and impartiality of his official station. 
Act in whatever way a minister so 
placed may, he is open to clamour, 
and that from very unscrupulous 
parties. Ifhe is too rigid, he is at- 
tacked by the companies; if he is at 
all liberal and lenient, he is attacked 
by the public. He must often take 
on himself serious responsibility, 
without being sure of an impartial 
tribunal to judge of his conduct. 
In all these difficulties, Mr. Strutt 
has hitherto acquitted himself ad- 
mirably. 

His official explanations in parlia- 
ment do him great credit; while he 
never, by yielding to mere clamour, 
forgets what is due to his office, he, 
at the same time, displays a laudable 
readiness to relieve the public anxiety 
in all cases where curiosity is legiti- 
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amely aroused. The quality of his 
= es is also extremely good. 

hey are distinguished by Jucidity, 
and occasionally by superior argu- 
mentative powers. ‘There is no 
member of the present government 
who surpasses him as a parliament- 
ary organ; and his straightforward- 
ness and candour have still further 
enhanced the reputation his abilities 
have acquired for him. Ilis personal 
appearance disappoints. He is heavy 
in frame and gait. His face is large, 


fleshy, and devoid of mobility. He 
walks with a stoop, and has, alto- 
gether, rather a clumsy air. But 
these defects are redeemed by a keen, 
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intelligent eye, and a broad, massive 
forehead. is voice, too, is deep 
and impressive. 

Upon the whole, a better man 
could not be found for the office. 
For the hard, calculating spirits 
with whom he has to deal in the rail- 
way members, he is fully a match. 
He mixes very little in public dis- 
cussion; but when he does, he ex- 
hibits a quiet dignity and self-pos- 
session, and a knowledge of his busi- 
ness, which, by commanding their 
respect, deters them from proceed- 
ings which, with a less able man, 
their power might induce them to 
attempt, 


MEMORIES STIRRED BY TIIE SIGHT OF FLOWERS 
FROM AN OLD HOME, 


Sacrep to me, ye precious flowers, 
Sacred ye are! 

For ye have bloom’d in that home of ours, 
That home afar ; 

Where in the freshness of childhood’s hours 
We used to dwell ; 

Ye have been pluck’d from those leafy bowers 
We loved so well; 

And ye bring back the mem’ries of other times, 

Like the music of old-remembered chimes. 


Memories ye bring of bright days departed 
When, children we, 
Full of gay hope and summer-hearted, 
Deem'd life to be 
A world, wherein no wish was thwarted. 
How false the thought, 
The pangs ‘neath which we since have smarted 
Too soon have taught ; 
For each year hath swept by with an autumn blast, 
Bearing fallen hopes to the buried past. 


Others now dwell in that cherish’d place ; 
Strange footsteps tread 

The self-same paths where, in sportive chase, 
So oft we've sped; 

Yet of our presence remains no trace, 
No single one: 

The flow’rs laugh on in their gleaming grace, 
Though we are gone ; 

And no memory burdens the joyous wind 

Of the thousand sighs we left behind. 


They have changed and new-modelled the aspect old 
Of that loved spot ; 

They have made it better and fairer, I’m told : 
I should love it not. 
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Oh, dearer to me ten thousand-fold 
Its unalter'd face ! 
And better to see it deserted and cold, 
A silent place ; 
Where would every stone and 7 weed 
Have a tale to tell and a cause to plead 


Where each would with touching voice recall 
Some bygone sport, 

Teeming with thousand memories, all 
Of joyous sort ; 

Of some gleesome game of hoop or ball, 
Some playful strife, 

Now laid aside for the sterner thrall 
Of earnest life ; 

Whilst others reap the smiles and flowers, 

Which once we deemed so fondly ours. 


And he before whose glance of light 
Pale Sorrow fled, 
Whose soul was the home of all things bright, 
Sleeps with the dead. 
How many eyes did the welcome sight 
Of his smile rejoice! 
How many hearts listened with fond delight 
To his kindly voice! 
It is hushed, and those hearts beat as light as the wave 
Of the grass that grows o’er his silent grave. 


Ah, this is the bitter and desolate thought, 
Death's chiefest woe, 

To feel how soon we are deemed as nought 
When laid below ; 

Forgotten wy those who our presence sought 

Vith loving hearts, 

When in this pageant{of honours bought 
We bore our parts. 

We die, and the tide of life’s busy scene 

Rolls onward as though we had never been. 
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VAN DYCK AND HIS WORKS. 


Sim Antuony Van Dycx (for so Mr. 
Carpenter delights to call him) is 
one of the few great names in the 
annals of English art. Is it fair, 
however, to assume that the famous 
Fleming was an Englishman? Wal- 
pole has included a memoir of him 
in his Anecdotes of Painting. “ His 
works,” he says, “are so frequent in 
this country, that the generality ofour 

ople can scarcely avoid thinking 

im their countryman ;” and Allan 
Cunningham intended to have written 
his life for a future edition of his 
Biogiaphies of the British Painters. 
Let us retain Sir Anthony among us, 
if we can only establish a fair claim 
to the better half of what he has 
done. All his honours were acquired 
in England: he was knighted and 
pensioned by Charles I.; employed 
by him from 1632 to his death, in 
1641; married a Scottish lady ; bore 
English arms; had his town house 
in Blackfriars, and his country house 
at Eltham; painted all the great 
personages of the English court; 
and, dying in the Blackfriars, was 
buried, by his own desire, “in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, in Lon- 


don.” This is something, though 
not all. The better portion of what 


he has done we have still among us. 
The critic in art who wishes to study 
Van Dyck, must go to Windsor 
Castle, Wilton House, Wentworth 
House, Stafford House, Montague 
House, Castle Howard, Althorp, 
Sherborne, Euston, Eaton Hall, 
Holkham, Petworth, Panshanger, 
Warwick Castle, Drayton Manor, 
the National Gallery, and to Earl 
De Grey's, in St. James's Square. 
The whole Continent can shew no- 
thing to equal our collection of Van 
Dycks. Let us, therefore, stand 
sturdily out that the greatest por- 
trait-painter in the world was an 
Englishman in every thing but the 
accident of birth. Our claim was 
infinitely less feeble to the throne of 
France; yet we asserted and made 
good our right, and only resigned 
the claim we supported by the sword 
when it was useless to retain it. We 
can return Lely to Soest in Westpha- 
lia; Kneller to Lubec; Gibbons to 


Rotterdam ; Holbein to Basle ; Rou- 
biliac to Lyons; and Fuseli to Zurich ; 
but Anthony Van Dyck to Antwerp 
is more than we are willing to con- 
sent to. 

This thoroughly English artist — 
the great Lord Clarendon of portrait- 
painters—was “born in Antwerp, in 
Brabandt,” on the 22d of March, 
1599. His father’s name was Fran- 
cis, and his mother’s maiden name 
Maria Kupers, or Kuperis. She 
was his second wife. His first wife, 
Cornelia Kersbroon, was admired for 
painting flowers in small, and for her 
needleworks in silk. His father was 
a merchant, and Anthony was his 
only son. He had sisters, however ; 
and three of them are mentioned in 
his will. Susannah, a nun in a 
convent in Antwerp ; a second, named 
Isabella; and a third, Catherine, 
“married with Sir Adrian Dircks.” 
Mr. Carpenter, copying Walpole, 
calls him “ Mr. Dirrick;” but this 
must be a mistake. In the will 
printed by Mr. Carpenter, he is called 
“S Adrian Dircke;” and in the 
original will, signed and sealed by 
Van Dyck himself, “S* Adrian 
Dircks.” 

He evinced a love for art from a 
very early period, and his father, 
perceiving the particular direction of 
his genius, placed him with Henry 
Van Balen, a painter of repute in his 
day, but now best remembered by 
the reputation of his pupil, and the 
portrait he has left us of him. But 
the fame of Rubens drew him away 
to a better school ; and leaving Van 
Balen in 1615, he became, in his 
sixteenth year, the pupil of the great 
painter whose name is now insepar- 
ably connected with his own. 

Rubens is said to have foreseen 
the early genius of his pupil, and to 
have employed him in making 
finished drawings from his pictures 
for engraversto work from. A stor 
is current of his advising Van Dyc 
to apply himself chiefly to portraits,— 


‘‘ One of the highest gratifications of 
superiority,’’ says Hogarth, ‘‘ arises from 
the pleasure which attends instructing 
men who do not know so much as our- 
selves; but when they verge on being 
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rivals, the pleasure in a degree ceases. 
Hence the story of Rubens advising Van 
Dyck to paint horses and faces, to pre- 
vent, as it is said, his being put in com- 
petition with himself in history-paint- 
ing.”” 

It is more pleasing to suppose, 
that if Rubens gave the advice in 
question he gave it with reason, not 
maliciously. Historical pictures re- 

uire more invention than Van 

Dyck has ever exhibited, but por- 
trait-painting demands those very 
qualifications which he unquestion- 
ably possessed in a pre-eminent de- 
gree. 

While Van Dyck was still a pupil 
in the studio of Rubens, his talents 
attracted the attention of the muni- 
ficent Earl of Arundel, the great 
collector and patron of art. Lord 
Arundel, it appears, had written to 
Rubens to request that he would 
paint for him the portrait of his 
countess, and to Van Dyck, through 
an agent of his own at Antwerp, 
“to induce him to remove.” The 
letter to Rubens was delivered b 
the agent of Lord Arundel, throug 
whose reply alone a knowledge of 
these interesting circumstances has 
reached us,— 


‘** Immediately on my arrival in this 
city, I presented your lordship’s letter to 
Signor Rubens, the painter, who received 
and perused it with evident marks of 
satisfaction. I give you his reply :— 
* Although,’ said he, ‘I have refused to 
execute the portraits of many princes 
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and noblemen, especially of his lordship’s 
rank, yet from the earl I am bound to 
receive the honour which he does me in 
commanding my services, regarding him 
as I do in the light of an evangelist to the 
world of art, and the great supporter of 
our profession.’ And, with other similar 
expressions of courtesy, he proceeded to 
make arrangements for her ladyship’s 
sitting to him on the following morning.”’ 


The picture of the countess by 
Rubens is now in the gallery at 
Munich. Lord Arundel’s agent 
adds,— 


‘*' Van Dyck lives with Rubens, and 
his works are beginning to be scarcely 
less esteemed than those of his master. 
He is a young man of one-and-twenty ; 
his parents are persons of considerable 
property in this city ; and it will be diffi- 
cult, therefore, to induce him to remove, 
especially as he must perceive the rapid 
fortune which Rubens is amassing.’’ 


This letter, only recently disco- 
vered, is written in Italian, and dated 
from “ Antwerp, 17th July, 1620.” 
The inducement to remove is sup- 
posed to refer to England. m 
Carpenter thinks so; but the matter 
is, at least, doubtful. 

That Van Dyck was for a time in 
England before his final settlement 
here in 1632 had long been a \ 
but upon no sufficient aut _ 
Mr. Carpenter, however, has recently 
brought full and satisfactory evidence 
to bear upon the point. His first 
authority is the order-books of the 
Exchequer :— 


“ Jovis xxvi of February 1620-1. 
By order dated xvi of Feby. 1620. 


Anthony Van 
dike in reward 
Sor Service. 


To Anthony Vandike the some of one hundred pounds by 
way of reward for speciall service by him performed for 
his Mate without accompt imprest or other charge to 


be sett upon him for the same or for anie part 


thereof.”’ 


His second authority, an entry in the register of the Privy Council, dated 


twelve days later :— 


‘¢ 28 Feb. 1620-1. 


Lord Chamberlien. 


to travaile for 8 months he havinge obtayned his Ma‘¢ 


Lord Steward. ("fot for Anthonie van Dyck gent his Mats servaunt 


Lord Arundel 
& Bp Winton. Arundell,”’ 
M* Secr. Calvert 
Mr of the Wards. | 

Whether this sum of 1002. was 
merely a gratuity, or given in pay- 
ment for pictures painted by him, 


leave in that behalf as was sygnifyed by the E. of 


has not been ascertained. There is 
reason, indeed, to think that Van 
Dyck came in the train of the six 
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commissioners from the Hague, who 
arrived at Greenwich in the month 
of January, 1620-1; and that the 
“reward for special service” was in 
some way connected with matters of 
state. That he had other induce- 
ments than mere curiosity, and the 
leasure attending the pomp of a 
itch embassy, may be readily con- 
ceived. The Earl of Arundel had 
already shewn a growing inclination 
to encourage him ; but the chief in- 
ducement, no doubt, was the death 
of Paul Vansomer, the painter, in the 
very month in which he arrived in 
England. Vansomer lived in the 
full sunshine of court patronage ; he 
was the Sir Thomas Lawrence of his 
day, and who his successor would be 
was as yet somewhat uncertain. 
There is reason to believe, however, 
that Jansen and Mytens were already 
established favourites ; and that Van 
Dyck, having “felt his way,” ob- 
tained the pass “to travel for eight 
months,” recrossed the Channel, and 
visited Italy, by way of Antwerp and 
Brussels. 

With Rubens he would appear to 
have parted on the most friendly 
terms, leaving behind him for his 
illustrious master’s acceptance a por- 
trait of his wife (a capital perform- 
ance), an “ Ecce Homo,” and a night 
scene of the “ Seizure of our Saviour 
on the Mount of Olives.” Rubens, 
in return, complimented his pupil by 
the gift of one of the finest horses 
from his stable. 

Van Dyck’s first places of residence 
in Italy were Venice, Genoa, and 
Rome. At Genoa, he painted a va- 
riety of portraits in what is called his 
earliest and best manner. Two of 
these productions were procured at 
Genoa by Sir David Wilkie for 
Sir Robert Peel, and are now at 
Drayton Manor. ‘The first is a por- 
trait of a Genoese senator—a full- 
length, seated; the second, a portrait 
of his wife, also a full-length, and 
seated. These two portraits are va- 
luable specimens of the master, full 
of truth and character, particularly 
the head and figure of the old sena- 
tor, and in both the hands are painted 
as only Van Dyck could paint them. 
Several still remain. Inthe Durazzo 
Palace are two boys and a girl in his 
finest manner,—richer in colour, as 
Wilkie observes, and with more ro- 
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tundity, than he had before remarked 
in the same master. 

From Genoa he went to Rome, 
and lived, it is said, in great style, 
avoiding the low conversation of his 
countrymen, and distinguished by the 
appellation of the Pittore Cavalie- 
resco. Here he drew his famous 

rtrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, now 
in the Pitti Palace, at Florence. Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio, having been nun- 
cio in Flanders, had a partiality for 
their artists; and, as he celebrated 
their history with his pen, was in 
return, as Walpole remarks, “ almost 
immortalised by one of their best 
pencils.” 

While at Rome, he received an 
invitation to Palermo, and went 
thither. There he painted Prince 
Philibert of Savoy ; and a paintress 
of some name, Sophonisba Anguis- 
ciola, then at the age of ninety-one, 
and perfectly blind. But the plague 
soon drove him from Palermo; he 
returned to Genoa, and would appear 
to have resided there in the house of 
his friend, Cornelius de Wael, till 
his return to Antwerp in 1626. 

Of the pictures painted by Van 
Dyck during his five years’ residence 
in Italy, few, save the portrait of Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio, have ever acquired 
an extended European reputation. 
Several still remain in the halls for 
which they were painted. In the 
Pontifical Palace, on Monte Cavallo, 
are two historical pictures, “ The 
Ascension” and “ The Adoration of 
the Magi ;” and others are to be found 
in the Braschi, Colonna, Corsini, and 
the minor palaces of Rome. But he 
was as 7 young, and only feeling his 
way; his “ Gevartius” was painted 
on his return home, and his “ Straf- 
ford and his Secretary” during his 
subsequent residence in England. 

The next six years of his life were 
spent at Antwerp and the Hague. 
He was not idle. He painted three 
“ Crucifixions” for three different 
churches ; one for Antwerp, a second 
for Mechlin, and a third for Ghent. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds describes them 
with great minuteness in his Notes of 
a Tour in Flanders and Holland ; and 
few who travel abroad omit to see 
them, or to read while standing be- 
fore them the judicious observations 
which Reynolds was so well qualified 
to make. The picture at Ghent was 
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one of his most capital works, though 
almost destroyed by cleaning, and 
now, perhaps, best known by the fine 
print of Bolswert. 

To this period of his career belongs 
a “Marriage of St. Catherine,” in 
the Queen's collection; a “ Virgin 
and Child,” in the Bridgewater Gal- 
lery ; a“ Virgin and Child,” in the 
Grosvenor Gallery; an “ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” in the gallery of 
Mr. Hope; and the “St. Ambrosius 
refusing to admit the Emperor The- 
odosius into the Church at Milan,” 
one of the Angerstein Collection in 
the National Gallery in London. 
Other works, generally assigned to 
his middle period, are at Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna. At Castle 
Howard is his famous portrait of 
Snyders the painter, one of the trea- 
sures of the Orleans Collection ; at 
Holkhan, his “ Duke of Aremberg on 
Horseback,” one of the most spirited 
of his equestrian portraits; in the 
National Gallery in London, his far- 
famed portrait of Gevartius; at 
Montague House, Whitehall, thirty- 
five of his sketches (en grisaille) for 
the celebrated series of portraits, 
etched in part by himself, and pub- 
lished by Martin van Enden; at 
Stafford House, his portrait of.the 
Earl of Arundel, euigraved by Wil- 
liam Sharp; and at the Marquess of 
Westminster's, at Eaton Hall, his 
half-length of Nicholas Laniere, the 
musician, one of King Charles the 
First’s pictures, and described by 
Vanderdoort in the catalogue as 
“done by Sir Anthony Vandike be- 
yond the seas.” 

It was on seeing this half-length 
portrait of Laniere that Charles I. 
was induced to invite Van Dyck into 
England. The story, as told by Sir 
Peter Lely, was preserved by Mr. 
Beale, the husband of Mary Beale, 
who — portraits in the reign of 
Charles IL. :— 


‘* Mr. Lely told me, at the same time 
as he was most studiously looking at my 
bishop’s picture of Vandycke’s; and I 
chanced to ask him how Sir Anthony 
could possibly divise to finish in one day 
a face that was so exceeding full of work, 
and wrought up to so extraordinary a 
perfection. ‘I believe,’ said he, ‘ he 
painted it over fourteen times.’ And 
upon that he took occasion to speake of 
Mr. Nicholas Laniere’s picture of Sir 
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Anto. V. D. doing, ‘which,’ said he, 
‘Mr. Laniere himself told me he satt 
seaven entire dayes for it to Sr Anto. ; 
and that he painted upon it of all those 
seven dayes, both morning and afternoon, 
and only intermitted the time they were at 
dinner.’ And hesaid, likewise, that though 
Mr. Laniere satt so often and so long 
for his picture, that he was not permitted 
so much as once to see it, till he had 
perfectly finished the face to his own satis- 
faction. This was the picture which, 
being shew’d to King Charles I., caused 
him to give order that V. Dyck should be 
sent for over into England.’’ 


This story is confirmed by the cir- 
cumstances before referred to, that 
the picture was in the collection of 
the king, and that it was painted by 
Van Dyck “beyond the seas.” La- 
niere was himself a painter, and one 
well qualified to judge of the merits 
of Van Dyck. Other stories, how- 
ever, are current, but on insufficient 
authority. It is true he was known 
to the Karl of Arundel, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
that the king was already in pos- 
session of a picture from Ariosto, 
painted by his hand; and the Lord- 
treasurer Weston, of a picture of the 
“Virgin and St. Catherine,” which 
Gerbier had bought abroad, and for- 
warded to the lord-treasurer. We 
may seck, however, for other reasons 
(if others are wanting) in the king's 
well-known love for art, in the col- 
lection of pictures he had bought 
about him, and in the rewards he had 
bestowed on Mytens and on Rubens. 
Since the king’s accession to the 
throne, Mytens had been in receipt 
of a yearly allowance, as “ one of our 
picture-drawers of our chamber in 
ordinary ;” and only a short time 
before the arrival of Van Dyck, 
Charles had knighted Rubens at 
Whitehall, and presented him with 
a diamond ring and hatband of the 
value of 5007. But the king’s love 
for art and his professors were shewn 
in other ways. Inigo Jones was the 
surveyor of his works. He gave 
Vanderdoort, the keeper of his pic- 
tures, in marriage to a rich ward of 
Chancery ; and wrote a letter with 
his own hand to the Prince of Orange 
to release Torrentius from prison. 
Vanderdoort was married in 1629; 
Torrentius released in 1630; and 
writing from Brussels, on the 13th 
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March, 1632, Sir Balthazar Gerbier 
informs King Charles I. that Van 
Dyck was at Brussels, and resolved 
to go-over into England: “ Et fait 
dire qu'il est resolu d’aller en Angle- 
terre.” 

That he was expected here there 
cannot be a doubt; for among Se- 
cretary Windebank’s memoranda of 
“ Things to be Done,” still preserved 
in the State Paper Office, Mr. Car- 
penter discovered the following in- 
teresting entry: “To speak with 
Inigo Jones concerning a house for 
Vandike.” He would appear to have 
arrived here, however, before any 
arrangement could be perfected, and 
to have taken up his lodging in the 
Blackfriars, with a herald and illu- 
minator of the name of Edward Nor- 
gate. On the 2lst May, 1632, a 
warrant was issued by the king for 
an allowance to Norgate of fifteen 
shillings a-day, “ for the dyett and 
lodging of Signior Anthonio Van 
Dike and his servants, the same to 
beginn from the first day of Aprill 
last past, and to continue duringe 
the said Van Dike’s residence here.” 
This fixes the date of his arrival to 
the Ist of April, 1632. 

When in England on the previous 
occasion, he is said to have lodged 
with a painter of the name of Gel- 
dorp. Such, at least, is the tradition 
which Vertue preserved and Wal- 
pole printed. Geldorp was a painter 
of Antwerp, and a countryman and 
friend of Van Dyck. Gerbier, in a 
letter to King Charles, calls him 
that babbler,Geldorp—“ cacquetteur.” 
He lived in Drury Lane, in a large 
house and garden rented from the 
Crown. 

No one has told us why Van Dyck 
went to live in Blackfriars ; but his 
reason for going there is at once 
characteristic and delicate. Mr. Car- 
ams supposes that “the Crown must 

ave held property at this time in 
the Blackfriars; for the Count de 
Tillier, ambassador of France, in the 
latter end of the reign of James I., 
was lodged there ; and Walpole states 
that Cornelius Jansen dwelt in the 
Blackfriars.” ‘There is no authority, 
however, for supposing that the 
Crown held property at this time in 
the Blackfriars; nor is there any 
occasion that such should have been 
the case, to account for Van Dyck’s 
residence there. The painters of the 
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reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
who settled in London, lived in- 
variably without the City liberties; 
and they had two favourite places,—- 
the Blackfriars, then a privileged 
precinct, and without the City juris- 
diction; and St. Martin’s Lane, at 
Charing Cross, then a fashionable 
quarter of the town, and near to the 
court. Mr. Carpenter, in mention- 
ing Cornelius Jansen’s residence in 
the Blackfriars, bas omitted to refer 
tothe more interesting circumstance, 
that Isaac Oliver lived there before 
him. Lady Ayres, wishing to have 
a copy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
picture to wear in her bosom, went 
“to Mr. Isaac the painter, in Black- 
friars, and desired him to draw it in 
little, after his manner.” The Painter- 
stainers’ Company, at this time was 
an acting company; and the rules 
they issued, the fines they levied on 
painters (foreigners especially) pur- 
suing their callings within the limits 
of the City, were extremely stringent 
and heavy. By living within the 
Blackfriars, the picture-drawers, as 
they were then called, were without the 
jurisdiction of the Painter-stainers, 
and this is quite sufficient to account 
for the choice of a locality of this kind. 
At the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane 
lived Vansomer, and in St. Martin’s 
Lane, at the period of Van Dyck’s ar- 
tival, Mytens was living about half- 
way up on the west side, two doors 
from Sir John Finett, the master of 
the ceremonies to the king, and three 
from Sir Theodore de Mayerne, the 
ae to the king. Of the two 
ocalities, which, as we have before 


stated, custom _— for painters 


at this time, Van Dyck would ap- 
pear to have chosen the Black- 
friars, though further from the court, 
because Mytens was already estab- 
lished in St. Martin's Lane, and 
his taking up his residence there 
would have looked like indecent op- 
position; while the Blackfriars, by 
the removal of Cornelius Jansen to 
Bridge, near Barhamdown, in Kent, 
was really without a painter of either 
reputation or promise. 

Van Dyck's first work in Eng- 
land was a full-length portrait of the 
king in his coronation robes, one of 
the finest of his works, now at Wind- 
sor Castle, and well and widely 
known by the excellent engraving 
by Strange. His second work was 
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the large picture, also at Windsor, 
of “The King, the Queen, Prince 
Charles, and the Princess Mary.” 
The king is in a black dress laced 
with silver tissue, seated in a very 
easy and elegant attitude. Prince 
Charles, in dark green velvet, is 
leaning on his knee; the queen, in 
amber -coloured satin, holds the 
Princess Mary in her arms. Two of 
the queen's favourite dogs are intro- 
duced; and on a table near the king 
is a crown and sceptre. A dark 
crimson curtain forms part of the 
background, and beyond, on the left, 
the Tower of London is seen in the 
distance. A duplicate of this fine 
picture came to England with the 
Orleans Gallery, and is now in the 
collection of the Duke of Richmond, 
at Goodwood, in, Sussex. For the 
original, Van Dyck received 1001. 
It is in his best manner; and critics 
can see in its warm, deep tone, and 
mellow touches, the beneficial effects 
of his Venetian studies. Another of 
his early pictures was the king in 
armour, on a grey horse, advancing 
from under a lofty archway, and 
attended by M. St. Antoine, his 
equerry. The original of this is in 
the Van Dyck Room, at Windsor ; 
and copies—some call them dupli- 
cates—may be found elsewhere, as 
at Hampton Court, Warwick Castle, 
and in the possession of Lady War- 
ren, of Stapleford. The Windsor 
icture alone is by Van Dyck. Nor 
is its history uninteresting. At the 
sale of the effects of Charles I. it was 
bought for 2001, by Remée Van 
Lemput, a Dutch painter, living in 
Covent Garden. After the Restor- 
ation, he demanded 1500 guineas for 
ts we it _ ae the Crown 
a rocess, and removed to 
Whitehall. 

It would neither be useful, nor in- 
deed easy, to follow the chronologi- 
cal order of Van Dyck’s works.° We 
shall, therefore, arrange them accord- 
ing to subjects, or rather in classes, 
for Van Dyck, after his arrival in 
England, gave up painting subject- 
oD strictly so called, and con- 

ned his pencil to portraits, and a 
few family groups. 

Charles is known to have sat to 
him very often; and it is said that 
there exist, in different collections in 
England and on the Continent, as 
many as thirty-six portraits of the 
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king by the hand of Van Dyck. 
This is a great number; but many 
must be copies either by Lely or 
old Stone. The best are well known ; 
and two are already mentioned. A 
third fine picture of the king is at 
the Duke of Marlborough’s, at Blen- 
heim. The king is in complete ar- 
mour, on a cream-coloured horse, 
nearly in profile; at his side, and on 
foot, is Sir Thomas Morton, one of 
the equerries, holding the helmet of 
the king. This picture was sold at 
the sale of Charles I., and purchased 
by the great Duke of Marlborough 
at Munich. The horse is somewhat 
Flemish in its make, but the whole 
— is full of actual life and 

enetian colour. A fourth fine pic- 
ture of the king forms one of the 
attractions of the Louvre, and has 
been gloriously engraved by Strange. 
The king (a most graceful figure), 
in white satin, with his hat on, is 
standing by his horse, attended by 
an equerry and a page. In Van 
Dyck’s account sent into the king, 
and still preserved in the State Paper 
Office, he describes this picture as 
“Le Roi alla ciasse,” and placed 
“ 200/.” against it; but this the king 
has scored out with his own hand, 
and put instead, “ 100/.”—just half 
the price. This was done in 1637, 
when his “troubles” were beginning, 
hjs exchequer low, and his accounts 
in arrear. The Duke of Grafton has 
a duplicate quite as fine, it is said, 
as the Louvre original. Other pic- 
tures remain to be noticed, without 
seeking for the whole of the suspi- 
cious thirty-six. At Blenheim, is a 
half length of the king, very ele- 
gantly executed in a tender, silvery 
tone; at Wilton, a three-quarter 
—. in armour—a genuine, care- 
ully executed, elegant picture ; the 
king with a truncheon in his right 
hand, and his left upon a helmet, 
which, with the crown, lies upon a 
table; at St. Petersburgh (formerly 
at Houghton), a whole-length, in 
armour, bought by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole of the Wharton family, and de- 
scribed in Van Dyck’s account sent 
in to the king, as “ Le Roy en Armes, 
doune au Baron Warto, 50/.”—re- 
duced by the king himself to 402. ; 
and, lastly, that fine picture of the 
king —“ Three Heads, in three points 
of view —front, profile, and three- 
quarters,” painted about 1637, for 
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the purpose of being sent to Rome, 
to Bernini the sculptor, who exe- 
cuted a marble bust from it, de- 
stroyed in the fire at Whitehall, in 
1697. The picture (now at Wind- 
sor, and excellently engraved by 
William Sharp) remained in Ber- 
nini’s possession, and was transmitted 
to his descendants, from whom it was 
purchased by Mr. Irvine, and sent 
to England in 1803. In the year 
following it was bought by Mr. 
Champernowne, for 450 guineas, from 
whose possession it passed into the 
hands of Walsh Porter, and at his 
death into the hands of Mr. Wells, 
of Redleaf, in Kent, who, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of George IV., was 
induced to cede it to the Crown for 
the price he had paid for it—1000 
guineas. 

Of the queen, Van Dyck is said to 
have painted five-and-twenty por- 
traits. Some are well known, sian 
may remain in obscurity, for it is 
utterly impossible that he could have 
painted with his own hand one-half 
as many. One of the finest was 
given to the Earl of Strafford, on the 
12th October, 1633, and is now at 
Wentworth House, in Yorkshire, the 
seat of the Earl Fitzwilliam. Van 
Dyck received :0/. for it. It is a 
full-length, in blue, exquisitely lady- 
like, and most beautiful in point of 
colour. Her Majesty is attended by 
Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf (in crim- 
son), with an ape in his arms. A 
second full-length, and fine, is at 
Althorp; a third, in an orange silk 
dress, at Warwick Castle; a fourth, 
at Woburn; a fifth, at Lord Cla- 
rendon’s, at The Grove (engraved in 
Lodge); a sixth, at Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s, in Piccadilly; a seventh (the 
Wharton and Houghton picture), at 
St. Petersburgh; and an eighth, in 
white satin, at Windsor Castle. 
Half-lengths are lesscommon. There 
is one at Wilton, a companion to the 
king in armour, but not so good; 
another at Blenheim, very elegantly 
executed ; anda third, in white satin, 
at Windsor Castle. “ Of the nu- 
merous portraits which Van Dyck 
painted of her, this,” says Mrs. Jame- 
son, ‘is the most attractive, and 
us a strong impression of the 
ively, elegant, wilful Frenchwoman, 


whose _— eyes and — so 


fascinated her husband.” The royal 
crown and a red rose are on the 
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table near her ; and the king thought 
so highly of the picture that it was 
hung in his bedroom. It would be 
easy to add to the list already men- 
tioned ; but two alone seem worthy 
to be added—the two described in 
Van Dyck’s account sent into the 
king, as :— 


‘* La Reyne pour Mons. Barnino 20/. 
La Reyne pour Mr. Barnino _201,’” 


the full face and profile, now at 
Windsor, and intended to have been 
sent to Bernini, the Italian sculptor, 
as studies for a bust. The full face 
is the least interesting, but there are 
still the eyes of Henrietta. 

The king, in his necessities, re- 
duced the two to 15/. each; now, 
they would sell for 500/. a- piece ; 
but let us trust that no such degrad- 
ation awaits them, and that our 
children’s children may look upon 
them in the same place, and in the 
same state, as we ourselyes now see 
them. 

The three pictures of the children 
of Charles I., by Van Dyck, are in 
the Van Dyck Room at Windsor 
Castle. The earliest and best repre- 
sents three of the children on one 
canvass— Prince Charles, the Duke 
of York, and the Princess Mary, af- 
terwards Princess of Orange. ‘The 
figures are full length ; the youngest 
Duke (afterwards James II.), in the 
centre, and a couple of dogs intro- 
duced, one by the prince, the other 
by the princess. Duplicates exist, 
one at Wilton, dated 1635, another 
at Turin, and a third at Dresden; 
though I suspect the last is only a 
copy by Sir Peter Lely. There isan 
admirable engraving of it by Strange. 
The second picture which Van Dyck 

ainted contains five figures full- 
ength—Prince Charles, then seven 
years old, with his hand on a large 
dog; the Princess Mary ; James, duke 
of York, then four years old; the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the Princess 
Anne, who died an infant. This 
beautiful family group was painted 
in 1637 (the date is upon it); and is 
thus described in Van Dyck’s ac- 
count sent into the king :-— 


‘* Le Prince Carles avecq le ducq, 
de Jarc Princesse Maria, P® 


Elizabett, P* Anna . 200i.” 


The 2002. in the account is scored 
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through by the king, and 100/. writ- 
ten against it. After the dispersion 
of the royal pictures, it was for some 
time lost sight of, and was purchased 
by George III. from the Earl of 
Portmore. 

The third and last royal family 
picture which Van Dyck painted 
was a full-length, in armour, of 
Charles II., when a boy about eight 
years old. The prince is leaning 
on a plumed helmet, and holds a 
pistol in his right hand. The pic- 
ture was painted for the queen’s col- 
lection at Somerset House, and is 
thus described in Van Dyck’s ac- 
count sent in to the king :— 


** Le Prince Carlos en armes pour 


Somerset od 


The amount is unaltered in the 
account, because it was left to the 
queen to “rate” the pictures which 
were painted for her. 

Of the family pictures, and pic- 
tures something more than portraits, 
which Van Dyck painted for the 
English nobility during his residence 
in England, the Pembroke Family at 
Wilton is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant. The composition consists 
of ten figures—eight standing, and 
two sitting. The grouping is not 
dramatically connected, but all look 
out of the picture. Still it is a ver 
noble work—with the Van Dyc 
stamp upon it in every part—better, 
as a whole, than the Cornaro family 
by Titian, because its range is more 
excursive ; and superior to the Marl- 
borough family by Sir Joshua, be- 
cause it possesses more true nobility 
of character, though less of the 
lighter graces so peculiar to Sir 
Joshua. This picture, however, has 
suffered from fire, and the ignorant 
attempts of daring restoration. An- 
other family picture, the family of 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier, in the gallery 
at Windsor, is also attributed to Van 
Dyck’s pencil ; and is certainly very 
much in his manner. It is either 
his or Rubens’; but critics are hardly 
agreed, nor is it easy to distinguish 
between the great master and his 
distinguished pupil. A third family 
picture was the Arundel Family—a 
picture never completed, and now 
only known by a first design per- 
petuated by the graver of the dili- 

nt Vertue. A fourth was, Endymion 
Porter, his lady, and three sons. 
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“ An excellent picture,” lent to Mrs. 
Beale to copy; sold at the sale of 
Sir Peter Lely; afterwards sold at 
the sale at Buckingham House; and 
now in the possession of Mr. Porter's 
descendant, the Viscount Strangford. 
A fifth was the widow Duchess of 
Buckingham (sitting in an arm- 
chair), with her two sons and a 
daughter, all in black. It is now at 
Blenheim, and is admirably painted 
in a broad silvery tone. 

Of double-portraits, or two por- 
traits upon the same canvass, the 
most celebrated is the half-length of 
the Earl of Strafford and his se- 
cretary, Sir Thomas Maynwaring, 
the original of which is at Went- 
worth House, in Yorkshire. A ca- 
oe duplicate is at the Duke of 

larlborough’s, at Blenheim. The 
thoughtful face and forbidding fore- 
head of the great statesman, are 
ae contrasted with the eager, 
active look of the intelligent secre- 
tary. An entry in Beale’s Diary 
relates to this picture, and it is not 
unimportant :— 


** 1677, May 22.—Mr. Francis Knol- 
lys came himself and fetched away the 
original picture of the old Earl of Straf- 
ford, and S* Philip Maynwaring, which 
had been left here for some years. It 
was carried away by two of the Lord 
Hollis’s servants, whom Mr. Knollys 
brought with him for that purpose.’’ 


It is toa Knollys that we are in- 
debted for the valuable publication 
of the Strafford Despatches (2 vols. 
fol. 1739) ; and this entry in the 
Diary of the husband of Mrs. Beale, 
the painter, proves that Mr. Knollys 
carried away the original, no doubt, 
for the then Earl of Strafford, the 
son of the great earl represented in 
the piece. A second, but less cele- 
brated picture, is the double- portrait 
of William Russell, earl of Bedford, 
and George, lord Digby, afterwards 
Earl of Bristol—whole-length figures, 
the size of life. The Earl of Bedford, 
with fair hair, and dressed in black 
silk, rests with one arm on the pe- 
destal of a column, while Digby, in 
a rich red dress, rests his right ead 
on his hip. The original is at Al- 
thorp, the seat of Earl Spencer, and 
is not only the finest Van Dyck at 
Althorp but one of the master’s 
most capital performances. Evelyn 
saw it at Beaufort House, at Chelsea, 
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then the Countess of Bristol's. A 
third fine picture of this character 
and class are the two half-lengths 
of Tom Killigrew, the wit, and Tom 
Carew, the poet. Killigrew was page 
of honour to the king, and Carew 
sewer in ordinary. Carew is seen 
nearly in profile, while Killigrew, a 
pale, pensive - looking, fair - haired 
young man, is represented nearly 
full-face, with a paper or a drawing in 
his hand. It is marked with the name 
of Van Dyck, and the date 1638; 
and is painted in alight yet warm 
tone. Its history is unknown, beyond 
the circumstance that it was bought 
of a Mr. Bagnols by Frederick, 
rince of Wales, the father of George 
IL. ; and is now at Windsor, in the 
same room with the famous full- 
lengths of George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham, when a boy, 
and his brother Francis, who was 
killed near Kingston, in the Civil 
Wars, at the age of nineteen. 
This is one of Van Dyck’s very 
finest pictures, most exquisitely co- 
loured in every part, and full of un- 
affected dignity and ease. “ No- 


thing,” says Walpole, “can exceed 
the nature, lustre, and delicacy of 


this sweet picture.” 

The chief nobility of the court of 
the king appear to have sat to Van 
Dyck. At Lord Methuen’s, at Cor- 
sham, was, till within the last three 
years, a fine full-length portrait of 
James Stuart, duke of Richmond; 
his light hair falling in curls upon 
his shoulders, and his right hand 
resting upon the head of a grey- 
hound. This, if we mistake not, is 
now at Mr. Holford’s, in the Regent’s 
Park. At Stafford House, in St. 
James's Park, is his noble three- 
quarter portrait of Thomas, earl of 
Arundel, the great collector—as fine 
in conception and treatment, though 
unfortunately not so well preserved 
as the three-quarter portrait, by Ru- 
bens, of the same nobleman, now at 
Warwick Castle, and, perhaps, the 
finest picture in that fine collection. 

At Althorp is another of his fine 
portraits, William Cavendish, earl, 
marquess, and duke of Newcastle, 
the patron of two generations of 

ts, the friend of Ben Jonson and 
ryden. The picture at Burleigh 
is, perhaps, a duplicate. At Chats- 
worth is a full-length, when young, 
of William Cavendish, third earl of 
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Devonshire, in a black silk dress, 
with a broad falling collar. In his 
left hand, which rests on his hip, he 
holds his hat, and in his right, which 
hangs down, his handkerchief. The 
position of the legs is not happy ; but 
the picture is one of wonderful exe- 
cution, At Knowle is a full-length 
of Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset 
—the Sir Edward Sackville who slew 
Lord Bruce in one of the bloodiest 
duels upon record. The manly bear- 
ing of the earl is extremely fine. At 
Wentworth House, in Yorkshire, is 
a full-length, in armour, of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Strafford; and at 
Petworth, a half-length, in armour, of 
the same earl. At Dulwich isa three- 
quarter portrait of Philip Herbert, 
earl of Pembroke, one of the two bro- 
thers to whom the players dedicated 
the first folio edition of Shakspeare. 
At Warwick Castle is a full-length 
of Robert Rich, earl of Warwick, 
marked 1632. A second of the same 
nobleman is at Taymouth; and a 
third (engraved in Lodge) at Lord 
Hardwicke’s, at Wimpole. In the 
picture at Warwick, he is dressed in 
magnificent armour, with his right 
arm leaning on a pedestal, and a 
truncheon in his hand. At Buchanan 
House, in Scotland, is a spirited head 
of the heroic Marquess of Montrose, 
to whom the painter was nearly re- 
lated by marriage. A variety of por- 
traits, scarcely less inferior, are to be 
found in a variety of English gal- 
leries. Francis, fourth earl of Bed- 
ford, may be seen at Woburn; at 
Luton; William, viscount Stafford, 
who was beheaded in the reign 
of Charles II.; George Gordon, 
marquess of Huntly, at Montague 
House; Richard Weston, earl of 
Portland (the lord-treasurer), at 
Gorhambury ; William Seymour, 
margquess of Hertford and duke of 
Somerset, at Lord Clarendon’s, at the 
Grove (this was Arabella Stuart's 
William Seymour); Ralph, lord 
Hopton, at Petworth ; Henry Percy, 
ninth earl of Northumberland, at 
Petworth; Algernon Percy, tenth 
earl of Northumberland, at Cashio- 
bury ; William Fielding, earl of 
Denbigh, and page, at Hamilton Pa- 
lace ; the inventive Marquess of 
Worcester, at Badminton ; Archbi- 
shop Laud, at Lambeth Palace ; Vis- 
count Grandison, at the Grove (this 
was the father of the infamous Couns 
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tess of Castlemaine); Henry Rich, 
earl of Holland, at Montague House ; 
Robert Bertie, earl of Lindsey, and 
Montague Bertie, earl of Lindsey, 
at Lord Willoughby d’Eresby’s, at 
Grimsthorpe Castle; James, duke of 
Hamilton, at Hamilton Palace ; 
George, lord Goring, at Petworth ; 
Prince Rupert, when young, at Lord 
Craven's, at Combe Abbey; Lucius, 
lord Falkland, at Wardour Castle; 
Robert Dormer, earl of Caernarvon, 
at Wilton; and Digby, afterwards 
earl of Bristol, at Althorp. The two 
great noblemen who are said to have 
sat to him, Villiers, first duke of 
Buckingham, and William, earl of 
Sokein. were both dead before his 
arrival in England. We may, there- 
fore, attribute the picture at Blen- 
heim, of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the picture at Wilton, of the 
Earl of Pembroke, to a different 
hand, or, perhaps, to two different 
hands. 

The pencil of Van Dyck was al- 
most wholly confined to courtly cha- 
racters. Few beneath the rank ofa 
lord appear to have sat to him. At 
St. Petersburgh is the famous Hough- 
ton full-length of Sir Thorhas Whar- 
ton; and in the same cold climate 
also a Houghton picture, the capital 
head of Inigo Jones, the great archi- 
tect. Sir Kenelm Digby appears to 
have sat to him at least three times. 
We have three of his portraits in 
this country ; one at Windsor, a 
second at Knowle, and a third in the 
Picture Gallery at Oxford. Another 
eminent person who sat to him was 
Sir John Suckling, the poet ; but it 
is somewhat uncertain where the 

icture is. The portrait of Nicholas 
aniere, the musician and painter, 
has been already mentioned. 

Van Dyck died before King Charles 
had raised his standard at Notting- 
ham; and before Cromwell, and Ire- 
ton, and Blake were distinguished 
characters. There were men of emi- 
nence, however, who might have sat 
to him, whose features awaken an 
interest when seemereen by the in- 
ferior pencils of Dobson and Walker. 
It would be difficult to contemplate 
a full-iength of Hampden by Van 
Dyck without extraordinary delight. 
Hampden, Eliot, and Pym, were men 
of great celebrity during Van Dyck’'s 
residence in England ; and yet there 
is no reason to believe that they ever 
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sat to him. Another name of emi- 
nence deserves to be mentioned. Ben 
Jonson might have sat to Van Dyck, 
and on Van Dyck’s canvass would 
have looked a noble companion and 
rival to the head of his old anta- 
gonist, Inigo Jones. A little reflec- 
tion would suggest many such re- 
grets. Shakspeare might have sat 
to Vansomer, Burns to Raeburn, 
and Byron to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Van Dyck’s female portraits are 
inferior te his male, yet there are 
some among them that no one but 
Van Dyck could have painted. At 
Windsor is a full-length, in white 
satin, of the Duchess of Richmond— 
Mary Villiers, only daughter of the 
first duke of Buckingham, and wife 
of James, duke of Richmond, whose 
portrait by Van Dyck has been al- 
ready referred to. Another and a 
different Duchess of Richmond may 
be seen at Wilton. This, also a full- 
length, represents Mary Herbert, 
duchess of Richmond, in a blue silk 
dress, receiving her gloves from a 
female dwarf. At Petworth are the 
two portraits, engraved in Lodge, of 
Elizabeth Cecil, countess of Devon- 
shire, and Dorothy Percy, countess 
of Leicester. At Lord Hardwicke’s, 
at Wimpole, is Rachel de Rouvigny, 
countess of Southampton,—of which 
there is so fine a miniature, by Pe- 
titot, at the Duke of Devonshire’s, 
at Chatsworth. At Althorp, is Doro- 
thy Sydney, countess of Sunderland 
—Waller’s Sacharissa: Lord Hali- 
fax has a copy of verses on this pic- 
ture. At Windeor, Lucy Percy, 
countess of Carlisle.—of whom so 
many good things were said by Suck- 
ling, Waller, and Carew ; and at the 
same place, the Countess of Dorset, 
wife of Edward, earl of Dorset,—the 
subject of one of Van Dyck’s finest 
— At Warwick Castle is 

ady Brooke, seated in an arm-chair, 
in a black silk dress, richly adorned 
with jewels: at her side, her young 
son, ina red silk flowered dress ; and 
at her feeta greyhound. At Althorp 
is a full-length of Penelope Wriothes- 
ly, countess of Spencer, in a blue 
silk dress and pearls. The action of 
walking, and the gambols of a little 
dog, give much life to the picture. 
In the same collection is Ann Carr, 
countess of Bedford, in a red silk 
dress, the hands crossed in front,—a 
picture of particular delicacy and 
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beauty. At Windsor is that won- 
derful picture of Anastasia Venetia 
Stanley, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
and at Blenheim, a charming portrait 
of the Countess of Chesterfield,— 
Catherine, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas, lord Wotton, wife 
of Henry, lord Stanhope, and the 
mother of the handsome Earl of 
Chesterfield, of De Grammont’s Me- 
moirs. She was governess to the 
Princess of Orange, one of the child- 
ren of Charles : and at the Re- 
storation, was created Countess of 
Chesterfield in her own right. She 
was also very beautiful, and, being 
left early a widow, had many suitors 
-* her hand. Van Dyck admired 
er. 


“It was thought,’’ Lord Conway 
writes to the great Earl of Strafford, 22d 
of January, 1636, ‘‘that the Lord Cot- 
tington should have married my Lady 
Stanhope ; I believe there were intentions 
in him, but the lady is, as they say, in 
love with Carey Raleigh. You were so 
often with Sir Anthony Van Dyck, that 
you ‘could not but know his gallantries 
for the love of that lady; but he is come 
off with a coglioneria, for he disputed 
with her about the price of her picture, 
and sent her word, that if she would not 
give the price he demanded, he could sell 
it to another that would give more.”’ 


This was Carew Raleigh, Sir Wal- 
ter’s son, born during his father’s 
imprisonment in the Tower. The 
king appears to have obtained it for 
a time; for, in his last letter from 
Hampton Court, the night before his 
escape, he writes,— 


‘* There are three pictures here which 
are not mine, that I desire you to restore ; 
to wit, my wife’s picture in blue, sitiing 
in a chair, you must send to Mistress 
Kirke ; my eldest daughter’s picture, 
copied by Belcamp, to the Countess of 
Anglesey ; and my Lady Stanhope’s pic- 
ture to Cary Rawley.’’ 


The lady was twice married after 
her first widowhood, but never to 
Carew Raleigh. There is a whole- 
length print of her from Van 
ar where, by mistake, she is 
called Anne instead of Catherine; 
the original was bought by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole from the Wharton 
Collection. 

The few facts that are known of 
Van Dyck’s life after his arrival in 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. CCX, 








England may soon be told. He was 
knighted July 5, 1632; granted a 
pension of 200/. a-year, October 17, 
1633 ; and married Mary Ruthven, 
daughter of Patrick Ruthven, a phy- 
sician, and fifth son of John, first 
earl of Gowrie, by whom he had an 
only daughter, born, as appears by 
the father’s will, on the Ist of De- 
cember, 1641. Four days after his 
daughter’s birth, he made his will, 
being “ weak of body,” as he says, 
“yet enjoyinge my senses, memory, 
and understanding.” On the oth, 
his daughter was christened in the 
church of St. Anne, Blackfriars, the 
church of the parish in which he 
lived. On the same day on which 
his daughter was christened the father 
died, and on the 11th was buried, 
according to his own directions in his 
will, “in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, in London,” “ near the tomb 
of John of Gaunt,” as Nicassius 
Roussel, jeweller to the king, who 
lived in the Blackfriars, and was pre- 
sent at the burial of Van Dyck, re- 
corded in his pocket-book. 

This eminent painter lived in great 
state in the Blackfriars. It appears 
from Mr. Carpenter (p. 32), who 

uotes an “ Alien List” for his au- 
thority, that he kept six servants. 
Two of their names are entered in 
the Register of St. Anne, Black- 
friars :— 


** Jasper Lanfranck, a Duchman, from 
St Anthony Vandike’s, buried 14 Feb. 
1638. 

‘* Martin Ashent, S* Anthony Van- 
dike’s man, buried 11 March, 1638.’’ 


These entries have escaped Mr. 
Carpenter. He will be glad to see 
them. 

Of Van Dyck’s system of mix- 
ing and using his colours, some 
very interesting notices have lately 
been recovered by Mr. Hendrie, the 
learned editor of Theophilus. Mr. 
Hendrie discovered them in a MS. 
book of Sir Theodore de Mayerne’s, 
the famous physician of the reign of 
James I. and Charles I., and, with true 
liberality, allowed Mr. Eastlake io 
make use of his discovery. ‘The notes 
are scattered throughout Mr. East- 
lake’s book, but are here brought 
together for the purposes of re- 
ference. The first entry records a 
conversation with the painter about 
the nature and qualities of oils :— 


R 
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‘« St Antony Van Deik, chevalier, pein- 
tre trés excellent. Londres, 30 X>rs 
1632. N.B. Oil is the principal thing 
which painters should be choice in, en- 
deavouring to have it good colourless 
fluid ; for otherwise, if it be too thick, it 
alters all the finest colours, especially the 
blues, and whatever is made with them, 
as the greens. 

** Linseed-oil is the best of all the oils; 
it even surpasses nut-oil, which is more 
fat, and that of the poppy seed, which 
becomes so, and easily thickens. 

‘* Having suggested to him that those 
colours, blue and green, when applied 
with gum-water or isinglass in distemper, 
and then varnished, are as good as colours 
applied with oil, he told me he very often 
laid in those colours in his pictures with 
gum-water, and, when they were dry, 
passed his varnish over them; but that 
the secret consists in making colours in 
distemper take and adhere to a priming 
in oil. This is accomplished certainly 
and permanently, if the juice of onion or 
garlic be passed over the priming ; the 
juice, when dry, receives and retains 
colours mixed with water. 

“This conversation arose in conse- 
quence of his telling me that Signor Gen- 
tileschi, a Florentine painter of merit, 
has a very excellent green prepared from 
an herb, which he makes use of in his 
oil pictures, possibly in the mode above 
described.”’ 


The second is without date :— 


‘*Treatment of yellow. He [Van 
Dyck] makes use of orpiment, which is 
the finest yellow that is to be found ; but 
it dries very slowly, and, when mixed 
with other colours, it destroysthem. In 
order to make it dry, a little ground glass 
should be added to it. In making use of 
it, it should be applied by itself; the 
drapery (for which alone it is fit) having 
been prepared with other yellows. Upon 
these, when dry, the lights should be 
painted with orpiment: your work will 
then be in the highest degree beautiful, 

‘* He spoke to me of an exquisite white, 
compared with which the finest white 
lead appears grey, which, he says, is 
known to M. Rubens. Also of a man 
who dissolved amber without carbonising 
it, so that the solution was pale yellow, 
transparent.’’ 


The third is dated 20th May, 
1633 :— 


** 20 May, 1633, @ Londres. The 
ground or priming for pictures is of great 
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consequence. Sir Antonio Van Deik has 
made the experiment of priming with 
isinglass ; but he told me that what is 
painted upon it cracks, and that this glue 
causes the colours to fade in a very few 
days. Thus it is good for nothing. 

‘* Having given him some of my good 
[amber] varnish to work with the colours, 
by mixing it with them on the palette in 
the same mode as the varnish of Genti- 
leschi is used, he told me that it thickened 
too much, and that the colours in con- 
sequence became less flowing. Having 
replied that the addition of a little spirit 
of turpentine, or other fluid which evapo- 
rates, would remedy this, he answered that 
it would not: but that remains to be 
tried. 

‘‘He has tried the white of bismuth 
with oil, and says that the white prepared 
from lead, the material commonly used, 
provided it be well washed, is much whiter 
than that of bismuth. The latter has not 
body enough, and is only good for the 
miniature-painter.”” 


The varnish which Van Dyck used 
has been preserved by Norgate, the 
limner with whom he was lodged on 
his second visit to England :— 


‘* Sir Nathaniel Bacon’s varnish for 
oyl pictures. Allso it was the vernish of 
S* Anthony Vandike, which he used when 
he did work over a face again the second 
time all over, otherwise it will hardly dry. 
Take two parts of oyl of turpentine, and 
one part of Venice turpentine ; put it in 
a pipkin and set it over the coles on a 
still fire, untill it begin to buble up; or 
let them boyl very easily, and stop it close 
with a wett woollen cloth untill it be cold. 
Then keep it for your use; and when you 
will use it, lay it by warm and it will 
dry.’’ — Norgate (MS.), Eastlake, p. 
173. 


Van Dyck is said to have used a 
peculiar kind of drying oil, which he 
always had prepared in his own 
house, and never kept by him more 
than a month, for after that time it 
began to lose its good qualities. It 
is further related of him that he kept 
all his colours dry, except white, 
which was ground with nut-oil, and 
kept under water. This was also the 
practice of Sir Peter Lely, who 
wrought in the same school, and who 
arrived in England in the year in 
which Van Dyck died. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL’S LETTER AND THE ELECTIONS. 


Tuts is the second manifesto which 
Sir Robert Peel has considered it 
expedient to make, out of parlia- 
ment and through the medium of 
the public press, of the views which 
he entertains, and the course which 
it is his intention to pursue, as a 
statesman of no mean rank and a 
leading member of the House of 
Commons. 

His first appeal to the sympathy 
of the nation made its appearance— 
as our readers will doubtless recol- 
lect—towards the close of the year 
1834. It came forth under circum- 
stances as peculiar as they were un- 
expected, and found in the causes 
which produced it an excuse, which 
the thinking world would have been 
otherwise slow to frame for any 
document of the sort. After five 
years of labour in the ranks of the 
Opposition, during which he had 
found other and graver difficulties 
than those of forensic warfare to 
overcome, Sir Robert Peel had suc- 
ceeded in winning his way to the 
chiefship of a great party, which, be- 
yond all doubt, owed its consolid- 
ation mainly to his prudence, and 
which appeared, when fully formed, 
to regard him as the instrument ap- 
pointed by Providence to save the 
country from the horrors of a revo- 
lution. Nor can his worst enemy— 
if in private life an enemy he have 
—deny to him the merit of having 
played his cards, up to the period of 
which we now speak, with consum- 
mate address. His was the Fabian 
system of warfare, which shuns ge- 
neral actions so long as troops are 
raw, and enters into skirmishes only 
on occasions when there is a moral 
certainty of success. Well do we 
remember the impatience of his fol- 
lowers under the restraints which he 
continually put upon them. They 
flattered themselves, long before the 
fitting moment came, that they were 
strong enough to seize the govern- 
ment. They knew that the court 
was with them ; and, in defiance both 
of the press and of the reclamations 
of their leader, they believed that 
they could carr the people with 
them likewise. Hence scores of times 
they urged him to strike, and blamed 


his timidity, as they called it, be- 
cause he held his hand. And scores 
of times—with all their deference 
for his judgment—they were on the 
point of breaking into mutiny, when, 
instead of crushing, he helped the 
Incapables out of the scrapes into 
which their own rashness, or the 
pressure from without, or the sheer 
absence of business-habits from 
among themselves, had hurried them. 
But that which the party desired, 
and Peel deprecated, came at last. 
The death of Earl Spencer, by re- 
moving Lord Althorp from the 
House of Commons, and creating a 
necessity for the appointment of a 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
furnished the late king with the op- 
portunity, which he had long sought, 
of freeing himself from the intoler- 
able burden of a Whig cabinet ; and 
Lord Melbourne and his friends 
were, to their exceeding astonish- 
ment, made aware, one fine morning, 
that his majesty had no further oc- 
casion for their services. What a 
day was that, when, one by one, the 
members of the Reform administra- 
tion drove into the court-yard of St. 
James’s, each with the seals of office 
in his hand, and found—not Sir 
Robert Peel, backed by some dozen 
or so of colleagues—but the Duke 
of Wellington, and the Duke alone, 
closeted with the monarch! What 
a shout rang through the metropolis 
when the announcement was made, 
that the Duke had undertaken the 
temporary charge of all the great de- 
ep of the Government! that 
ne had united in his own person the 
offices of Home and Colonial Secre- 
tary, first Lord of the Treasury, and 
of the Admiralty, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and we 
know not how many more functions 
besides! Nor was it merely a shout 
of admiration. There was unbounded 
confidence that all would go well. 
Men felt that he whose patriotism 
and courage were equal to undertake 
so gigantic a trust, could not lack 
the energy that would be needed to 
discharge it; and that the public 
reasoned rightly, the amount of bu- 
siness done—ay, and well done, too 
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— in all the public offices during the 
interregnum, immediately proved. 
From dawn of day till midnight, 
the Duke was busy. Ile passed out 
of one bureau into another, settling 
ints, as it were, by intuition, and 
eeping clerks and under-secretaries 
more fully employed than they had 
ever been bees. Alas that the 
vigour of mind and body which ap- 
pertained to him then, should have 
diminished to what we see and feel 
it to benow! Twelve years have 
told even on Tue Duke, as they 
tell on other men, who are pushed 
forward by them from the age of 
threescore and six to threescore and 
eighteen; at least we cannot help 
thinking so as often as we look teak 
upon the events of the last twelve 
months, and call to mind the miser- 
able effect which they have wrought, 
not upon the party alone, but upon 
— feeling, public opinion, pub- 
ic confidence, public honour. 
When the crash came, Sir Robert 
Peel was not in England. He had 
taken advantage of the recess to 
travel, and had got as far as Rome 
when the Duke recommended that he 
should be called upon to form a new 
cabinet, and to put himself at its head. 
He was immediately sent for, and re- 
turned ; but he came not as the Duke 
himself would have done under 
similar circumstances, with a spirit 
braced to dare and to suffer every 
thing for his king and country, but 
anxious, uncomfortable, dissatisfied, 
and full of fears; complaining that 
the day of battle had arrived too 
soon, and that sure defeat awaited 
him. His thoughts, moreover, were 
bent upon the sort of examination 
into difficulties which ends in devis- 
ing some plan of operations, where- 
by they may be evaded rather than 
overcome. He had already commit- 
ted a blunder by telling the people 
that the battle of the constitution 
must henceforth be fought in the 
registration-courts ; for, in the first 
place, the maxim is not a just one, 
and, even if it were, it was the height 
of weakness in the leader of a party 
—professing other than democratic 
principles—to make the democracy 
seem to be every thing, and the 
Crown and the House of Lords no- 
thing. And he now proceeded to 
act as if the oa of the people’s 
power had overshadowed his judg- 
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ment quite, and entirely eradicated 
whatever of political and moral cou- 
rage might have survived the battle 
of the Reform-bill. He could see 
nothing but visions of popular move- 
ments, new Political Unions, fresh out- 
breaks in the metropolis, other Bris- 
tols sacked, other Nottingham Cas- 
tles burned. “ What does the move- 
ment seek ?” was the question which 
he seemed continually to ask him- 
self. “How much can we surren- 
der? with how little of the old con- 
stitution shall we be able to get on ?” 
Observe, we do not say that Sir 
Robert Peel was unzxious to exalt the 
democratic, and debase the other in- 
fluences, in 1834. Far from it. We 
believe that he sincerely wished that 
it had been possible to conduct the 
government as it used to be con- 
ducted in 1819. But he not only 
disbelieved this, but disbelieved at 
the same time that there was strength 
enough in the other estates of the 
realm to resist the onward pressure 
of the third, which he treated in all 
his calculations as if it were pledged 
to stop short of nothing less than the 
absorption of all power into its own 
hands. In like manner, his opinion 
of the spirit which animated the con- 
stituencies seems to have been de- 
rived from a vivid recollection of his 
own and of Mr. Croker’s prophecies 
while yet the Reform-bill was in 
progress. He was convinced that 
every ten-pound houscholder in the 
empire was a Radical of the most 
rabid kind; and that the minister 
who should contrive to save from 
the clutches of the new representa- 
tives the Crown and the House of 
Lords—however shorn of their pre- 
rogatives—would deserve and obtain 
the gratitude of the right-thinking 
portion of the community. In par- 
ticular, the metropolitan constituen- 
cies, and the members to be returned 
by them, lay upon his spirit like a 
nightmare. What was he to do— 
how should he proceed? Weall know 
what he did. Having accepted the 
charge which the king committed to 
him, he proceeded at once to nego- 
ciate with Lord Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, and to offer to them, 
with many lengthened explanations 
of the line of policy which he in- 
tended to follow, their choice of of: 
fices in the new cabinet. The measure 
was as undignified as it was unjust 
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and unwise, and he was not slow in 
learning that it was at the same time 
unprofitable. Neither of these gentle- 
men would join him; and so, with 
the prestige of a repulse about him, 
he turned to his old supporters, and 
filled up his administration with the 
very men whom he ought on no ac- 
count whatever, at this stage in his 
career, to have separated, or endea- 
voured to separate, from himself. 

Forced, in this manner, to abide 
with his party—constrained by no 
sense of public duty, by no impulse 
of political gratitude, to gather 
round him the heads of that faithful 
band which had sustained the heat 
and burden of the day, he retired 
into the country, and there took 
counsel with his own fears. He 
corresponded, we know, with the 
leading men of his cabinet, and with 
others as well as with them, in whom 
in those days he professed to repose 
confidence ; but the tone of his letters 
was desponding, and all his proposi- 
tions were of concessions to be made 
—of the hostility of enemies to be 
soothed down, not of the courage of 
friends to be sustained. It was to no 
purpose that heads as wise as his, and 
hearts far stouter, protested against 
this policy. He had taken his line; 
and being as obstinate as he was 
(let the truth be spoken) ehicken- 
hearted, he determined to appeal from 
private friends to the public. 

Sir R. Peel’s Letter to the Electors 
of Tamworth, bearing date November 
1834, came upon the nation like a 
clap of thunder. It was a guarded 
performance, doubtless, dealing ex- 
plicitly with only one of the great 
institutions of the country, yet so ex- 
pressing itself—even where most ge- 
neral—as to excite uneasy feelings 
every where, hopeful anticipations 
nowhere. Ilis announcement of 
himself in the character of a general 
Reformer did not win over a single 
enemy —it merely staggered his 
friends. His threatened dealings 
with Church dignities and their 
property alarmed the clergy, and 
gave pain to a large body of his sup- 
porters among the laity. ‘The former 
were with difficulty restrained from 
going at once into opposition; and 
we beg to assure Sir Robert Peel, 
that if they had done so, his abor- 
tive administration never would have 
met the new parliament at all. The 
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latter hoping that, whatever he did, 
he would take care to make the heads 
of the Church the prominent execu-. 
tors of his plans, persuaded others, 
and, in the end, convinced them- 
selves, that all would be for the best. 
And both parties, finding that his 
scheme had received the sanction of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with- 
drew, after awhile, from a contro- 
versy which they felt to be useless. 
Indeed, they did more.  Stifling 
their apprehensions, and sensitively 
alive to the honour of the individual 
whom they had chosen as their 
leader, they threw themselves into 
the breach; and in the full assurance 
that he who proposed to unsettle the 
foundations ofall property by a sub- 
terfuge, would yet deal Senastie by 
the particular masses which he first 
proceeded to attack, they shut their 
eyes to the sophistry which con- 
founded names with things, and 
adopted Sir Robert Peel's views of 
the Church, however at variance with 
law and reason. Hence Church pro- 
perty came to be treated as the pro- 
perty of a single corporation, which 
it was competent to the legislature 
to re-distribute, though it might not 
be alienated—an arrangement just 
as fair, and not a whit more illegal, 
than it would be to treat hospital 
property as the property of a single 
corporation, and so to take away from 
St. Bartholomew’s in order to assist 
St. George’s, and to contribute to the 
maintenance of Dean Swift’s Asylum 
in Dublin out of the estates of 
Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh. 
However, men learned by degrees to 
put this truth out of sight. The 
Archbishop had consented to sur- 
render the titles of his brethren in 
the Church, and of all the deans and 
chapters, to their estates, into the 
hands of a commission, and to accept 
an act of parliament in the room of 
immemorial compact and registered 
charters. And the Archbishop's in- 
fluence being sufficient to carry the 
other prelates and dignitaries with 
him, the rest of the nation acquiesced 
—the Movement party with shouts 
of triumph, the Conservatives sor- 
rowfully, yet not angrily. 

Sir Robert Peel's first manifesto, 
while it delighted the unthinking 
many, shocked and alarmed the wiser 
few. It was a novelty, and as such, 
found numbers in an age of change 
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to admire it. It was an appeal from 
a prime minister, not to parliament 
but to the mob ; and as such it gave 
exceeding pain to all who, without 
desiring to rob the people of one jot 
of their prerogatives, could not ap- 

rove of admitting them to any share 
in legislation, except through their 
representatives. It did no good to 
himself or to the cause of which he 
was assumed on all sides to be the 
champion. His administration did 
not stand; indeed, his manner of 
conducting things after parliament 
met, seemed to indicate that he nei- 
ther expected nor desired that it 
would stand. Had he been resolute 
in his tone—had the spirit which then 
animated the Duke been in him, he 
would have faced, in the first in- 
stance, Lord Melbourne’s House of 
Commons; and after making there, 
in his proper sphere, a declaration of 
his principles, he would have dis- 
solved on the first defeat. But he 
had not courage to try this; and 
finding himself in a minority on the 
choice of the Speaker, he at once 
gave up the game. For decency’s 
sake it was necessary to shew some 
fight, and he shewed it. But still 
proclaiming the supremacy of the 
Commons, he bowed before the first 
reverses, and left his sovereign no 
alternative except to submit, as he 
best could, to an incubus which it 
was impossible to shake off. 

Of the history of the next five 
years, from 1835 to 1840, it is not 
necessary to speak. It is the record, 
as far as the Whigs are concerned, of 
blunders innumerable—it is a chron- 
icle of the unfitness of men, formed 
in the Melbourne school, to conduct, 
for any length of time, the affairs of 
agreatcountry. Theirs was asteady 
course downwards from the first; 
till an accumulation of failures broke 
them up, and drove them to dissolve 
upon the Corn-laws. How did Peel 
conduct himself all this while? for 
that, after all, is a question even 
more important than any which he 
has thought fit to broach before his 
Tamworth constituency. As the 
champion of every established insti- 
tution—as the guardian of every law 
which time had mellowed, and men’s 
reverence for order, and their deep 
sense of the benefits thence arising, 
rendered sacred in their eyes, how 
eloquent were his denunciations of 
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Repeal Societies in Ireland, and Anti- 
corn-law Leagues in England! How 
wise the aphorisms which he uttered 
on the subject of — arrogance 
and Free-Kirk turbulence! Did he 
ever, in all the interval between the 
return of Lord Melbourne to office 
and the memorable dissolution of 
1841, lead his party to suppose that 
he entertained a single view on 
these heads in common with Lord 
Melbourne, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
O'Connell, or Mr. Cobden? Never 
once. He may say, and say truly, 
that his speeches are free from 
every thing like a pledge to 
maintain any given set of opinions 
or principles. But was he ever 
heard to rebuke a follower if the 
latter swore by the Corn-laws, or to 
insinuate that the Free Kirk, after 
all, was not so much to blame, and 
the Repeal movement a delusion ? 
Sir Robert may write fifty letters to 
the electors of Tamworth if he 
pleases, but we defy him to convince 
even them that he is not guilty of the 
charge which the Country party bring 
against him—of having betrayed 
the trust which was committed to his 
keeping, and sacrificed his friends to 
we are quite at a loss to say what. 

And now comes the question, Why 
has this second epistle to the Tam- 
worthians been indited? Is the 
writer really afraid that the electors 
of his own pocket-borough are going 
to turn round upon him? Is he 
really anxious to vindicate his cha- 
racter in the eyes of a body of men, 
of whom by far the larger portion 
are incapable of comprehending it, 
while the rest are ready to say that 
black is white if he desire them so to 
do? Surely not. This is a letter, 
not to the electors of Tamworth but 
to the constituencies of England, and 
especially to those places which are 
expected to send their two hundred 
and forty untried men to the new 
parliament. It is evidently the first 
stone of a foundation, on which the 
ex-premier expects to build up a 
party absolutely his own,—a non- 
descript band, neither Whigs nor 
Tories, neither Radicals nor Cun- 
scrvatives, but Peelites, who, accept- 
ing him as their oracle, shall be pre- 
pared to establish, to its fullest ex- 
tent, free trade, a perpetual income- 
tax, the payment of the Romish 
priests, and, as a necessary conse- 
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quence, of other non-conforming mi- 
nisters, by the State; and, in due 
time, a confiscation of the Church’s 
property in order that all sects ma 
start fair. Will he succeed? We 
doubt it exceedingly. We fancy that 
there is too much good sense, too 
high a moral principle, in the people 
of England, to be led astray or hood- 
winked by such reasoning as this 
which lies before us. Let us see 
what the writer says, and try the 
truth, both of his statements and 
professions, by a reference to the acts 
which he has done. 

Of course the Letter is Peel, and 
only Peel, from beginning to end. 
It sets out by informing the good 
people of Tamworth that Sir Robert 
is quite independent of their sweet 
voices ; that he has as many seats in 
parliament at his option as toes upon 

is feet; and that he honours them 
with his renewed solicitations only 
out of his own free will, and as a 
mark of especial condescension :-—* I 
have received the offers of support 
from more than one place of the first 
importance in respect to commercial 
enterprise and wealth, and to the 
number of the constituent body; but 
having represented you for many 
years, and bovine received from you, 
under trying circumstances in public 
affairs, signal proofs of your esteem 
and confidence, I am unwilling, by 
any act of mine,” and so forth. 
Which being interpreted, means,— 
“TIT owe you nothing, gentlemen. 
You took me up, to be sure, when 
Oxford cist me from her; and, though 
somewhat ashamed of you and of 
myself at the moment, I found that 
your suffrages served my purpose 
as well as the votes of convocation ; 
and, therefore, though invited by Bir- 
mingham to contest that borough, and 
by Coventry to fight there, 1 prefer 
saving my time, and breath, and 
money ; and shall, therefore, ‘ by no 
act of mine, interrupt the connexion 
which has long subsisted between 
us.” Good taste in any thing which 
Sir Robert Peel says or writes about 
himself is not to be looked for. He 
cannot announce a scheme of the 
Government of which he is a mem- 
ber without assuring the House that 
“TJ propose to do so and so.” He 
cannot give a donation to the Society 
for promoting the Building and En- 
largement of Churches without sti- 
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a_i that the sum of money so 
given shall be expended, not as the 
Church may require, but as the donor 
dictates. But we do think that 
this flourish of trumpets, at the out- 
set of a communication which pro- 
fesses to be explanatory, exculpatory, 
and, indeed, deprecatory, of the poli- 
tical anger of those to whom it is 
addressed, goes beyond the ordinary 
level even of Peclism. Let that 
pass, however, while we examine the 
writer’s arguments a little. 

As was to be expected, Sir Robert 
begins by drawing the attention of 
his readers to the contrast which he 
assumes to be presented by the state 
of public affairs in 1841 on the 
one hand, and 1846 on the other. 
Now, we do not deny—we never did 
deny—that Sir Robert Peel, when he 
undertook the government in 1841, 
undertook a serious task. We were 
suffering then under reverses, in war 
abroad, and a revenue, not deficient 
alone, but becoming more and more 
inadequate every quarter. Ireland, 
likewise, was in a state of the highest 
possible Repeal fever ; and Scotland 
was mad about her Kirk. More- 
over, our relations with France and 
the United States of America were 
the reverse of satisfactory; and a 
little more of Lord Palmerston’s good 
temper must have led to hostilities. 
Ilere were difficulties enough to con- 
tend with. But if Sir Robert had 
his difficulties, he had his advantages 
too. The elections of 1841—con- 
ducted, be it never forgotten, on 
strictly Conservative grounds—gave 
him, in the House of Commons, a 
larger working majority than any 
minister from the days of Pitt ever 
had till then. The Lords were with 
him wholly, and the power of the 
Crown was in his hands. What had 
such a man to fear? He had only 
to propose a plan—so long as he kept 
within the line to maintain which his 
party were pledged—and his plan 
was adopted. See how he was sup- 
ported in the Commons on the great 
Irish question of the day—the im- 
prisonment of Mr. O'Connell! Re- 
member how ready the Lords were 
to do him justice, had not his col- 
league in office, acting—as is now well 
known—upon the suggestion of the ~ 
prime minister, persuaded the peers 
to put their judicial rights in abey- 
ance, and thus enable a few Whig 
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lords to reverse the sentence of the 
Irish courts, though supported by 
the decision of a majority of the 
English judges! Does any body 
doubt that this was done on purpose ; 
that Peel, as usual, took fright; and 
that, through his terror, O'Connell 
regained his liberty? We, at least, 
do not. We said at the time that 
the measure was one of political 
cowardice, and we repeat the assertion 
now; with this difference, that we 
fancy that we are better able to ac- 
count for it now than we could do 
then. However, if Peel shewed himself 
chicken-hearted, so did O'Connell. 
The monster meetings ceased of their 
own accord; and though the law 
gained no triumph, the nuisance 
which it strived to put down was 
abated. 
Again. Sir Robert Peel's adminis- 
tration did undoubtedly keep the 
eace, both with France and the 
nited States. That the former 
good deed was done without any loss 
of national honour, we freely admit. 
There were no substantial grounds 
of quarrel between France and this 
country. The grievance lay between 
M. Guizot and Lord Palmerston ; 
and Lord Aberdeen’s mild and gen- 
tlemanlike bearing and tone of cor- 
respondence at once removed it. But 
can we say as much in reference to 
the Transatlantic quarrel? No, in- 
deed. Sir Francis Head, in spite of 
the strictures of Mr. Charles Buller 
in the Edinburgh Review, has proved 
to the satisfaction of every thinking 
man on either side of the Atlantic, 
that Lord Ashburton’s treaty richly 
merited the appellation which we 
were the first to bestow upon it. It 
was a capitulation, and nothing less ; 
while the apology offered for the 
burning of the Caroline has left a 
stain upon the escutcheon of England 
such as she will never be able to 
erase. And the results were pre- 
cisely such as might have been fore- 
told. The northern boundary was 
no sooner settled, than the question 
of the Oregon territory arose ; while 
the present state of affairs in Mexico 
sufficiently demonstrates, that the 
nation which lacks either the will or 
the power to vindicate its own rights, 
has little chance of being listened to 
if it interfere as a protestor against 
the violation of the rights of another. 
Peace being thus confirmed abroad, 
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and Lord Ellenborough sent out to 
rectify the blunders of Lord Auck- 
land in India, Sir Robert Peel turned 
his attention, first, to the application 
of a remedy to the disease with 
which the finances of the country 
seemed to be affected. He does not 
tell his Tamworth friends of the 
protestations and assurances that 
were necessary in order to obtain 
the consent of his party to the tariff 
of 1842, and to the imposition of an 
income-tax. He does not say, that, 
whether he himself came under so- 
lemn obligations or not, they who 
were understood to be in his confi- 
dence assured the leading Conserva- 
tives in his name, in the Carlton 
Club and at their own houses, that 
the latter measure was a mere tem- 
porary expedient, and that the for- 
mer should never be used as a step- 
oor to further concessions. 
Ve, however, beg to remind the 
electors of Tamworth of these facts ; 
and to ask them, what they think 
of the honour of a man, who, by his 
own shewing, in the famous Elbing 
letter, had made up his mind to fal- 
sify all those protestations, at the 
very moment they were made, by 
himself in parliament, by his friends 
in every circle, public and private, 
throughout the kingdom? Ask Sir 
Edward Knatchbull how he, one of 
the champions of ‘the agricultural 
interest, and a member then of the 
cabinet, was led to give his consent 
to the measures of 1842. Ask the 
Duke of Buckingham his reason for 
refusing to follow this example, and 
preferring to retire from the Govern- 
ment. 

Well, then, the measures passed 
aftersome misgivings, and confidence, 
if not quite restored, appeared at 
least to be cobbled up. The party 
might doubt whether they wete 
altogether justified in continuing to 
rest upon one who took care never 
to commit himself, except in the 
House of Commons, and, as_ they 
more than suspected, avoided, with 
that view, every thing like confiden- 
tial intercourse with his supporters. 
But such doubts none ventured to 
breathe, even to his most intimate 
friends, while in public the remotest 
hint of their existence was repudiated. 
Was he not aware ofthe pledges under 
which his members had come to their 
constituencies on the hustings? Did 
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he not know that they, at least, could 
not go one step nearer to the League 
without forfeiting their honour as 
gentlemen, not less than their credit as 

liticians? Was it, therefore, to be 
imagined, that any combination of 
circumstances would induce their chief 
to betray the faith of the men who 
had made him what he was? 

Time passed—and a very short 
time—ere Ireland began to engross 
his attention ; and his mind, fertile in 
expedients, turned itself hither and 
thither in search of remedies for the 
evils which oppressed that ill-fated 
country. His party was bent upon 
supporting, at all hazards, the majesty 
of the law. He dreamed of conci- 
liating the men who set the law at 
defiance, and raising up among the 
Roman Catholic clergy a moral 
power sufficient to counterbalance 
the influence of O'Connell. He took 
nobody into his confidence, till his 
scheme for increasing the grant to 
Maynooth and setting up Latitudi- 
narian colleges was matured, and 
then he brought it forward. Hear 
how he himself describes these pro- 
jects, and then call to mind what 
was thought of them at the moment 
by the Protestant portion of that 
noble band which had exhausted 
money, and time, and patience, to 
lift him into power. 

After quoting Burke, (alas, how 
little of Burke's spirit belongs to the 
writer!) Sir Robert says :— 

‘* Tt was with reference to that state of 
Ireland, and with reference to such con- 
siderations as those to which Mr. Burke 
has adverted, that the Government with 
which I was connected brought forward 
measures which constitute no precedent 
for any other part of the United King- 
dom, but are specially applicable to the 
peculiar condition and structure of 
society in Ireland. 

‘* Some of those measures encountered 
a vehement opposition; the more for- 
midable, because it was offered much 
less from party or purely political con- 
siderations, than from sincere conscien- 
tious scruples. But, gentlemen, I am 
bound to avow, that I look back with 
cordial satisfaction to the part which I 
took in support of those measures, and 
to the spirit in which they were conceived. 
It was a spirit of justice and kindness 
towards our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects in Ireland; a spirit which will, I 
trust, animate our future legislation with 
reference to that country. It is strongly 
recommended to us by many powerful 
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considerations—by painful recollection 
of our relations with Ireland in earlier 
periods of our history—by sympathy 
with her present sufferings—by the ur- 
gent necessity, not more for her welfare 
than our own, to improve the condition, 
moral and physical, of her people. 


‘*T will not be deterred, by the risk 
of provoking new, or reviving dormant 
hostility, from recalling to your recollec- 
tion the general character and object of 
the measures to which I have adverted. 


‘*In the first place, we altered the law 
in respect to charitable donations and 
bequests in Ireland. We enabled the 
Crown to appoint commissioners for the 
better management of such donations 
and bequests, of whom one-half in num- 
ber must necessarily be persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic faith. For the 
exclusive consideration of the Roman 
Catholic commissioners were reserved all 
questions relating to bequests which con- 
cerned the usages or discipline of the 
Church of Rome. We gave full power 
to all persons and bodies corporate, by 
deed or by will, to give estates or pro- 
perty of any description, in trust, for 
the building or upholding of Roman 
Catholic places of worship, or for the 
maintenance of any person in holy orders 
of the Church of Rome, having pastoral 
superintendence of a congregation. 


‘* We enabled her majesty to endow 
new colleges for the advancement of 
learning in Ireland. We gave every fa- 
cility to the students in those colleges for 
receiving religious instruction according 
to the creed which they might profess, 
and for attendance on divine worship at 
the church or chapel which should be ap- 
proved by their parents and guardians. 
Weat the same time provided that there 
should be no obligation to attend any 
theological lecture or religious instruc- 
tion, excepting with the approbation of 
parents and guardians; and we pro- 
hibited the administration of any religious 
test, as a qualification for the admission 
of students, or for the tenure of an office, 
or the enjoyment of any privilege or ad- 
vantage in connexion with the new 
colleges. 

‘* We increased the grant for the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. That grant was ori- 
ginally made in the reign of George the 
Third, and by the advice of Mr. Pitt, at 
a period of great national peril, ‘ when, 
to guard this empire and Ireland in par- 
ticular from the enterprises of a dan- 
gerous power, and to protect all civilised 
society from the inroads of anarchy, the 
king found it necessary to avail himself 
of every rational aid, foreign and do- 
mestic, and to call upon the skill, cou- 
rage, and experience of all his subjects, 
wheresoever dispersed.’ 
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‘Tt was at such a crisis, and under 
such circumstances, that an Irish Parlia- 
ment, exclusively Protestant in its cha- 
racter, established the College of May- 
nooth, and received from the throne 
congratulations ‘on having laid a wise 
foundation for educating at home the 
Roman Catholic clergy.’ ”’ 


Our readers will do us the justice 
to remember, that, though somewhat 
shocked with the proposition to in- 
crease the grant to Maynooth, we made 
comparatively little objection to it, 
because, unquestionably, the principle 
had been conceded; and when a 
question is proved to be one of de- 
gree and no more, we did not think 
then, and we do not now think, that 
it can be of sufficient importance to 
break upa party upon. But against 
the four Latitudinarian colleges we 
entered our protest; and we see no 
reason to believe that we did wrong. 
Undoubtedly it is a wise thing in a 
country circumstanced as Ireland is, 
to enable the priests of the great 
body of the people, and the = 
themselves, to obtain a liberal edu- 
cation. But might not this have 


been done in a way much less calcu- 
lated to outrage the religious feeling 


of the community? Why, the Ro- 
manists themselves condemn that 
portion of the educational scheme 
which leaves religion out of the ques- 
tion in the new colleges; and as to 
Protestants, is there one, not utterly 
destitute of Christian faith, who 
approves of it? Why did not Sir 
Robert Peel, since his evil genius 
urged him to interfere in the matter, 
advise her majesty to endow a new 
college in Dublin expressly for the 
benefit of Roman Catholics? We 
do not say that even this measure 
would have been satisfactory to any 
party, because parties are slow to 
give up the prejudices which keep 
them distinct ; but at least it would 
have been defensible on grounds 
which the existing scheme cannot 
touch: and in time good men would 
have become reconciled to it. But 
the measures on which their author 
still looks back with cordial satisfac- 
tion have not even this to recom- 
mend them, that they hold out any 
chance, by blending Protestants and 
Papists together, of inducing each to 
view the other with less of zeal and 
more of charity. The increased en- 
dowment to Maynooth was a gra- 
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tuitous insult to the Protestant spirit 
of the country ; the erection of Infidel 
colleges, an insult not less out- 
rageous to the religious spirit of the 
whole empire. 

But it now appears, that Sir 
Robert looked beyond the act of the 
moment. As his Elbing letter 
throws strong light upon the mo- 
tives which guided him in his finan- 
cial measures of 1842, so the Letter 
to the Electors of Tamworth. just 
published, gives an insight into his 
religious principles, which till its 
appearance, we could not pretend to 
have acquired. 

Hear him again :— 


‘*In the course of the discussions 
which took place on the Maynooth-bill, 
two questions were put to me: the first, 
Whether the increased grant to Maynooth 
was part of a systematic arrangement, 
which contemplated ultimately the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland? the second, Whether I would 
give a pledge, on the ground of consci- 
entious objection, against the entertain- 
ment, at any future time, of a proposal 
for such endowment? 

‘*To the first question I returned an 
answer on the part of the Government 
collectively. 1 stated explicitly, that the 
increased grant to Maynooth was pro- 
posed as a single and separate measure, 
not intended to facilitate, in the slightest 
degree, the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. I knew, indeed, that 
many members of the Government, not 
adverse to the grant to Maynooth, would 
offer the most decided opposition to any 
proposal for endowment. 

‘* In answering the second question, I 
spoke then, as I am speaking now, for 
myself exclusively. I said, in substance, 
that I would not give the pledge required 
from me; that I foresaw, indeed, very 
great practical difficulties in the way of 
endowment — great difficulties, as well 
from the declared objections to such a 
measure on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lic laity and Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland, as from the strong repugnance 
to it in the public mind of this country ; 
that I had no plan for solving those diffi- 
culties ; but that I would not fetter my 
discretion as a legislator by a positive 
pledge to refuse even the consideration of 
any such plan, at all times, and under all 
circumstances. 

‘* The occasions are very rare on which 
it is consistent with the proper discharge 
of parliamentary functions to enter into 
specific engagements of this nature. 

‘* They might, perhaps, in this case, 
be entered into justifiably, by those who, 
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after extended inquiry and mature deli- 
beration, have come to the conclusion, 
that by allowing a decent stipend to a 
Roman Catholic priest, instead of leaving 
him dependent for the means of subsist- 
ence on an impoverished flock, of which 
he is the spiritual, and, in truth, also the 
temporal, guide, we should be confirming 
an influence already too great, and ob- 
structing the diffusion of a purer faith— 
still more justifiably by those whose con- 
scientious conviction it is that by such an 
act we are sanctioning and adopting error, 
and sinfully offending Almighty God, by 
consenting to the endowment of men who 
deny and reject divine truth. 

‘* But I cannot give my consent to 
either of these conclusions. 

‘* I feel with regard to the first, that 
nothing can be less successful in weaken- 
ing the influence of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland than the course we 
have hitherto taken,—that we have made 
no advance towards that object, either by 
penal laws or civil disabilities, or by a 
system of complete alienation from the 
ministers of that religion. 

‘* With regard to the second, I cannot 
admit that the payment, with the sanc- 
tion of parliament, of a given sum to the 
minister of a religious creed not being 
that of the State, is tantamount to the 
adoption, or sanction by the State, of 
the doctrines which that minister may 
teach, and is subversive of the principle 
of an Established Church. If it be so, 
we ought to rescind many acts of the 
crown and of parliament, which are open 
substantially to the same objection. Year 
after year (frequently without one dis- 
senting voice), we have voted the sum 
required for the support of Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland, there being included 
among the number many professing and 
teaching Unitarian doctrines. We have 
provided by Act of Parliament, fixed al- 
lowances, paid from a public fund, to 
Roman Catholic chaplains, in attendance 
on prisons and on workhouses. In order 
to facilitate the submission, and to retain 
quiet possession of important colonies, we 
have not hesitated to guarantee, not only 
the endowment of Roman Catholic priests, 
but the continued establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 


‘Tf, on the ground of conscientious 
scruples, we are bound to refuse even the 
consideration of any proposal for allot- 
ting a stipend to Roman Catholic priests 
in Ireland—if, by entertaining such a pro- 
posal, we imply the sanction of Roman 
Catholic errors, and justly incur Divine 
punishment for our apostasy, is it safe to 
maintain our connexion with Canada and 
Malta, and continue parties, not merely 
to the payment of Roman Catholic 
priests, but to the establishment of the 
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Roman Catholic religion, in dependencies 
of the British crown? Considerations, 
political or constitutional, may, no doubt, 
forbid that to be done in Ireland which 
is permissible in Canada; but can that, 
which is prohibited in one part of the 
queen’s dominions, on purely conscien- 
tious and religious grounds, be consist- 
ently tolerated and encouraged in an- 
other ? 

‘“*T, for one, cannot undertake, on 
those grounds, to fetter my discretion for 
all time to come on the subject to which 
I have been referring.’’ 


Think of this as the reasoning of 
one whom the Protestant electors of 
England had advanced to power, as 
the champion of all that remained to 
them of the Protestant constitution 
of 1688! Think of this as the argu- 
ment of a statesman, conversant, as 
in charity we are bound to believe 
that Sir Robert Peel is, with the 
history of that empire over whose 
destinies he had been called to pre- 
side, and of which he would fain 
persuade us that he has been the 
saviour! Is he so ignorant as not to 
be aware that Canada and Malta 
equally came under the dominion of 
the English crown by capitulation ; 
and that one of the terms on which 
they submitted was, that the reli- 
gion established in both, long before 
they became British dependencies, 
should on no account be interfered 
with? Does he not know that pri- 
sons and workhouses are peculiar 
and artificial establishments, of which 
the inmates have no connexion — 
indeed, can have none—with the 
poe system on which our re- 
igious establishments are built up; 
and that when the State immures 
any portion of the queen’s subjects in 
these, it is bound to provide for them 
those religious consolations which, 
by its own act, it hinders them from 
looking for elsewhere? And as to 
the Presbyterians of Ireland, can it 
have escaped his usually tenacious 
memory, that they have been re- 
cognised as a branch of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland ever 
since the foundation of those Scotch 
colonies in the north, from which 
the present race of Presbyterians is 
descended? Sir Robert Peel enter- 
tains lax notions, we are aware, upon 
religious subjects generally. He is 
an Establishmentarian, so far as his 
support of the Church shall seem to 
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afford better facilities for carrying 
on the civil government, but he is not 
a Churchman in any sense of that 
term ; and all his acts, not less than 
his words, prove it. But we shall be 
much surprised if even the worthy 
corporators of Tamworth fail to ob- 
serve, that he who writes thus can 
care very little about any doctrine, 
whether it be true or false ; but is as 
ready to pay the priests of all re- 
ligions as to pay none, provided he 
see ground for expecting that, from 
the one course or the other; his own 
opportunities of sitting in high places, 
and presiding over the councils of 
his sovereign, shall be increased. 
We could say a great deal upon 
this portion of the epistle to the 
Tamworthians, did we conceive that 
there was the smallest necessity so to 
do. The religious portion of the 
letter speaks, however, for itself, and 
to the good principle and sober 
sense of the English people we leave 
it. Pass we on, therefore, to the 
concluding clauses, — to those which 
give an account of the last apostasy 
of all, and aim at convincing the 
reader, not only that Sir Robert 
foresaw the necessity under which he 
was about to act, but acted so as to 
avert from the land the horrors of 
absolute famine. After describing, 
with his usual modesty, the pains 
which he took to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the calamity which hung 
over the land, and to provide a re- 
medy for it; after throwing upon 
his colleagues the blame of not open- 
ing the ports—which he himself 
seems to have rendered at least dif- 
ficult, by unnecessarily connecting 
with the measure considerations 
which it would have been time 
enough to discuss when the proper 
period for either closing them again, 
or keeping them permanently open 
had arrived, he proceeds to say,— 


‘*My opinions in this respect may 
have been erroneous, but they were not 
formed without mature and painful de- 
liberation ; and I am wholly unconscious 
of any single motive of self-interest, per- 
sonal or political, which was not calcu- 
lated to bias my judgment in favour of an 
opposite conclusion. If, from the con- 
fidence which the agricultural interest had 
reposed in the Government, and the sup- 
port they had freely given to it, that in- 
terest had a special claim upon me, Ishould 
have ill-satistied that claim by givingadvice 
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at a very critical period, which might cer- 
tainly have been more acceptable—which 
might have protected myself from the 
imputation of being inconsistent and un- 
faithful—but which in my heart and con- 
science I believed to be, as applicable to 
that time and those circumstances, un- 
sound and dangerous. 

‘** Between the maintenance of the 
Corn-laws inviolate, and a measure in- 
volving their ultimate repeal, I saw no 
middle course satisfactory or advantageous 
to any interest : I saw still less of satis- 
faction or advantage in indecision and 
irrational delay: I could not admit the 
incompetency of the present parliament 
to deal with this as with every other 
question of public concern. There ap- 
peared to me, upon the whole, much less 
of public evil in the resolution finally to 
adjust the question of the Corn-laws than 
in any other that could be then adopted, 
and that being my deliberate conviction, 
I felt it to be my duty to incur the pain- 
ful sacrifices which the acting upon that 
conviction must inevitably entail. 

‘There is no event that has since oc- 
curred (I speak of events bearing directly 
upon the merits of the question at issue) 
which does not confirm me in the belief 
that, even with special reference to the 
agricultural interest, the course taken was 
preferable to any other.’’ 


Now, let our readers pause here, 
and think. Did Sir Robert Peel's 
measure with respect to the Corn- 
laws really tend to relieve the dis- 
tress which fell upon the country ? 
Was it possible that it should ? Was 
it not the necessary result of a change 
from a fluctuating to a fixed duty, 
rather to enhance than to diminish 
the price of the necessaries of life in 
the hour of need? Under the old 
law, corn no sooner rose to an average 
price of seventy shillings than the 
duty ceased. Under Sir Robert Peel’s 
act, it was liable to a duty of four 
shillings, over and above the market 
price of the grain, be that what it 
might. Can assurance go much 
further, then, than the writer of the 
Tamworth letter has carried it, when 
he claims credit to himself for having, 
“by a measure involving the ultimate 
repeal of the Corn-laws,” placed food 
within the reach ofa starving people? 
So far is this from being the fact, 
that one of the first measures of Lord 
John Russell’s administration was to 
suspend the Peel law, and suspended 
it has continued to be ever since. 
Think of this man boasting about 
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exploits, from which no human being 
has derived the slightest benefit, 
from which no human being ever 
will be benefited to the end of time! 

The Corn-laws may have been 
good in themselves, or bad in them- 
selves. That is a question in which, 
for the present, we are not interested. 
They are gone, and probably there 
is not a statesman worthy of the 
name in the empire who dreams of 
reviving them. But if they were 
bad, then Sir Robert Peel is re- 
sponsible for all the evil which 
they have done; for, besides that he 
was their stoutest advocate through- 
out more than a quarter of a century, 
his bungling method of repealing 
them after he did make up his mind 
to follow in the footsteps of the 
League, rendered them in their trans- 
ition state more mischicvous than 
they ever were while in full vigour. 
Nor is this all. Granting that the 
time had come for repealing them ; 
allowing, for argument’s sake, that 
Mr. Cobden was right, and the Duke 
of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Melbourne wrong; was it, 
therefore, necessary for the prime 
minister not only to stultify himself, 
while abandoning his party, but to 
drag through the mire et men as 
Mr. Goulburn, Lord Aberdeen, and 
even the Hero of Waterloo himself? 
Why did they consent to become his 
tools? Why did a mistaken notion 
of loyalty — which was never shaken 
— prompt them to recall their resig- 
nations after they had once sent them 
in, and aid him in perpetuating a 
wrong which their honourable minds 
condemned even while they took part 
in it ? 

If Sir Robert Peel intends that 
his Letter shall serve as a point 
round which men shall gather, for 
the purpose of forming a party dis- 
tinct from that of Lord John Russell 
on the one hand, and Lord Stanley 
on the other, we beg to assure him 
that he has egregiously mistaken the 
temper of the people of England. 
Read it will be, read it has been, in 
every political circle; but if we ma 
judge of its effect upon other men’s 
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minds from the impression which it 
has made upon our own, the writer 
has not risen in the estimation of any 
of them, but fallen. For ourselves 
we can say with truth, that we bore 
with Sir Robert Peel long and 
patiently, and experienced the ut- 
most disinclination to fall off from 
him to the last moment: but all 
that feeling is at an end now. He 
has shewn himself, in his Letter to 
the Electors of Tamworth, to be 
without any fixed principle what- 
ever; indeed his protestations of at- 
tachment to the established insti- 
tutions of the country seem to con- 
vict him of a readiness to betray 
them. Nor has he alone, of the 
members of his cabinet, contrived 
to destroy, at the end of the ses- 
sion, whatever of prestige they may 
have carried about them during 
its progress. Sir James Graham 
has thought fit to come out in the 
character of a reviler of the Church. 
His attack upon the bishops has done 
him more damage than his opposition, 
however misplaced, to the erection 
of the see of Manchester : and it will 
not be forgotten, we beg to assure 
him, in a hurry. Indeed we have 
good cause to believe, that if Mr. 
Goulburn lose his seat for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Mr. Glad- 
stone fail of winning his for the 
University of Oxford, both the one 
and the other will owe his defeat, 
much more to the fact that they sat 
in the same cabinet with Peel and 
Graham, than to their own short- 
comings, whatever these may be. 

We are no Whigs. We antici- 
pate little from the present Govern- 
ment, except a series of blunders; 
for they are confessedly, one and all, 
the worst men of business that ever 
undertook the management of public 
affairs. But were the necessity of 
choosing between them and the re- 
turn to power of Peel and Graham 
forced upon us, we should infinitely 
ee the Whigs. Let us hope, 

owever, that better men than either 
are to be had, and we look anxiously 
to the general election for supplying 
them. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Sivce the article on Education was printed, the following Supplement- 
ary Minute of the Council of Education has been made public.—* July 10, 
1847.—Read—The resolution of the Committee of Council on Education, of 
the 19th of August, 1839, as follows :—The Committee will require, as an 
indispensable condition, that an Inspector, acting under their authority, shall 
be enabled to visit every school to which any grant shall in future be made. 
Such Inspector will not be authorised to examine into the religious instruc- 
tion given in the school, but he will be directed to ask for such information 
as to the secular instruction and general regulation of the school as may 
enable the Committee to make a report to her Majesty in council, to be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. Resolved—That it appears to the Com- 
mittee that there are schools to which it is desirable that grants should be 


made, though the managers object on religious grounds to make a report, 
concerning the religious state of such schools, as required by the minutes of 
August and December, 1846. Resolved—That the principles embodied in 
the resolution of the 19th of August, 1839, be applied to such cases, and that 
no certificate of the religious knowledge of pupils, teachers, or monitors, be 
required from the managers of such schools.” 
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